f^  The  New  (Indian)  Perfume  (Registered) 


r>'The  Scent    par   excellence   of   the 
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A  Bouquet  of  Indian  Flowers. 
Patronised  by  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra. 
Season."  "        "     "    "^^    ^^         -»•     a^^^     •  Perfume,  Soap,  Sachet. 

J.    GROSSMITH     &    SON,    WHOLESALE     PERFUMERS,     NEWGATE    STREET,    LONDON. 
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.'Retjisterrii  ac  :;  l>e^v^■|^llH■r   ;oi    transmission  throu^rh  the  Post.] 
BY     ROYAL     APPOINrMtNT     SOLE     BLACK     LEAD     MAKE!?     TO     HIS     MAJESTY     THE     KING. 

NIXEY'S    BLACK    LEAD. 

FIFTY-FIVE    YEARS'    REPUTATION.        THOUSATJDS   OF    TESTIMONIALS.        STILL    THE    BEST    IN    THE  WORLD. 


Itevicw  of  Rcricim.  20  9  02. 


"  Accurate=to=the=Second. 


>) 


DUEBER=HAMPDEN 

. .  WATCHES  . . 


For  Discriminating  People  who  want  *'The  Be«t. 


>> 


"  All  advertise  watches,  but  no 
one  makes  Avatches  in  America 
but  the  '  Dueber-TIampden  Com 
pany.'  Some  make  Watch 
^Movements,  some  maUe  Watcii 
Cases;  no  one  can  guarantee  a 
wat(!i  wild  makes  one-half  of 
it  only." 


.^5%  -^^^t^^p^^  ^9*^*^?*t^^;^!*(^'^*  v^^*  (^^  ^^  t^*  ^9*  ^* 


'•  Lever  Set  '  aiul  Cannot  "Set  '  in  the  Pocket.  Made  In  the  only  factory 
in  the  world  where  a  complete  watch  (both  case  and  movement)  is  made. 
I'^very  Watch  C'lLiaranteed  (Case  as  well  as  M<n'ement). 

"The  400,"   The   Ladies'  Watch. 

"John  Hancock"   21  Jewels,  The  Gentlemen's  Watch. 

"Special  Railway,"  21  and  23  Jewels,  for  Railway  Men,  etc. 

Look   for  the  name   "  Dueber  "   in   the  » a>c. 
^^^i^c   for   our  "Cuidc    to    Walili    I'.iivers." 


THE 


I 


DUEBER=  HAMPDEN   WATCH    W0RK5, 

CANTON,    OHIO. 


For  mutual  advanta^ta  wnen  you  writa  to  an  aavertiscr  pie.<aa  mantion  t.io   i.^^v.uvv  oi      evievwa. 


September  20,  1902. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


T 


here  ■\*'as  ayotmg  §rl  from  Siatn 
\J)\o  saidio  Ker  lover  aasaed   Priam 
Toluss  me  dTcourscA'ouIl  havetoBS'ftrcs 
And  L»rel  knows  You're  ^tron^rlKaal&n^ 


'  Life.'  ] 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE   GATES. 

Liffht,  Strong,  and  Rabbit  Proof. 

Made  of  STEEL  TUBE,  with  Malleable  IRON 
FITTINGS:  with  Galvanised  Steel  Wire  woven 
on  to  the  frames. 

CAN'T  SAG  OR  PULL  THE  POSTS  OVER. 


Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under  50  lbs.     Hinges,  Catchei, 
and  Stops  complete.     Can  be  hung  in  a  few  minutea. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Fencoi  GatcSf  and   Droppers. 


"CYCLONE" 

WOVEN    WIRE    FENCE    COMPANY, 

128   FRANKLIN   ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


••Don't  shout/' 
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"  I  hear  you.      I   can  hear 
now  as  well  as  anybody. 

"  ■  How  '  '    Oh.  ';oni''ihing 
new-THE      WILSON 
COIVIIVION  -SENSE 
EAR- 
DRUM. 

I've  a   pair 
in  my  eats 
now,  you  can't 
see    the  m  — 
they're    invis- 
ible     I  wouldn't  know 
I   had   ihem   m  myself 
only  that 
1  hear  all 
light.'" 


WILSON  EAR-DRUM 

IS    really   a   substitute    for    the    working 
pans  of  the  naiural  ear.      Has  no  wire 
Invisible,   easy   to    adjust,   comforiable 
Totally    different    from    any    other    device  ' 
Descriptiv<?    pamphlet   sent    upon    request 

J.    CHALMERS. 
229-231  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE 

(SOLC    AGENT    FOR    AUSTRAkKSIA^ 


A  NEW  DOUBLE- 
WALLED  VAPOUR 
BATH    CABINET. 

Same  as  1903   stvie  Except 
Double  Walled. 

Having  received  many  requests 
for  a  Cabinet  containing  all  the  vii- 
tuea  of  our  famous  1903  style,  with 
however  double  walls  — something 
that  would  sell  at  a  higher  price — 
prompts  ns  in  offering  our  new  190i  Style  Double-Walled 
Quaker  Cabinet. 

For  bathing  purposes,  beneficial  efTects,  convenience, 
simplicity  and  durability,  our  1904.  Siyle  Cabinet  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  for  the  class  of  people  who  want  a  double- 
walled  cabinet— the  best— we  recommend  Style  1904. 

—    Prices     

1903  style  (single  wall)         25/- 

Head  and  face  steaming  attachment  (single  wail)  3/6 

1904  stylo  (double  walls) . .  45/. 

Head  and  face  steaming  attachment  (double  walls)  5/6 

Complete  with  best  alcohoi  siove,  xtack.  Handle  and 
\  apour  Cup,  directions,  formula.s,  ready  for  instant  use 
when  received. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.    With  the  next  10D  of  the 

1904  Style  Cabinet  sold, 

we  will  put  in  the  head  steaming  attachment, 
absolutely  free  (usual  price  5/6),  to  advertise 
these  Cablnets- 

We  pay  freight  to  all  direct  Railway  routes  in  Victoria, 
N.  S.  Wales  and  S.  Australia,  also  Australian  and  N.  Z. 
ports. 

STAR    NOVELTY   COMPANY, 

229-231  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Review* 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


September  20,  IQ02. 
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^=^  STEEL  STAR 
WINDMILL, 


TRUE    AS    STEEL 

(of  which  it  is  made). 

Is  galvanised  after  being  put  together.  This 
galvanises  every  rivet  and  bolt  in  its  position, 
protecting  the  bolts  and  the  cut  edges  from 
rust.  This  galvanising  business  is  a  great 
feature — increasing  the  life  of  the  MILL. 


-YOU   SEE   IT,    DON'T  YOU? 


They  have  ball  beahings,  which   is  another 
valuable  point. 


AGENTS— 

JOHN    DA^8KS    &    SOM 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 

Bourke  St.,  Melbourne.        Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


:: 


Over  100  Years  have  proved  their  Value!  { 

G.  L.  ROBERTS,  M.D.  ^       „i!\l"'°'  °'  L 
— —  Dr.  ROBERTS'        ^ 

POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND     > 

OINTMENT.  ^ 

The  best  for  all  WOUNDS  and  , 
SKIN      DISEASES,      CHROMC^ 
SORES,     ULCEnATE.O      Li.GS, 
PIMPi.iS,  S  KEEYES.  &c. 


us«  Dp.  ROBERTS' 

ALTERATIVE  PILLSI 

for  all  impurities  of  the  blood.  1 
Invaluable  for  Skin  Diseases.) 
Prices,  is.  j^d.  and  2S.  gd  eachi 
of  Medicine  Vendors,  or  post  free  ^ 
for  Stamps  from  Sole  Makers, 
BEACH  &  BARNICOTT,  Ltd., 
Bom  1766,  D\e^  1834- Bridport. 


OBESITY. 


SIMPLE  CURE,   FAT  PEOPLE- 

RAYOLA 


No  Injury  to  Health. 


Rapid  Eftect 


GIBSON    &  MOLONEY, 
CHEM15TS,    193  LYQON  STREET,  CARLTON. 


NO  AGENTS. 


Post. 


t 


Si 


Steitiway  Pianos 


Brinsmead  Pianos 


Cipp  Pianos 


«  « it 


*  1*  A  «> 

Easiest  Terms. 

Lowest  Prices. 


Cb^  ^^UlCtOr^*  PISIIO  Cbe  Best  CDeap  Piano  on  tbe  market. 


(PATENTED ) 


CALL  OR  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES,  FREE  BY  POST. 


W.  H.  PALING  &.  CO.,  Ltd.,  338  George  St.,  Sydney.  BHs.ireHe^cas.e  | 


4»»»»»»»»»»»»»» ♦♦♦♦»»»»»♦»♦»»♦»♦»»»♦♦♦♦♦♦»»»♦♦♦♦♦»♦»»♦»»♦ »♦♦»♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦ 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  aavertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Review* 


September. 20,  igo2. 


THE  REVIEW  OE  REJ'IEWS. 
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/-/V 


/t^JfpiDrtpe-— 


The  Pug:   "Great  Scott!     He  takes  me  for  his 
honeysuckle!" 


R.  EDISON'S  LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


1st.— The  New  MOULDED  Records,  made  of  a  harder 
materia],  which  is  more  durable,  and  wears  better  than 
the  old  tvpe,  is  not  damaged  by  handling,  anu  is  more 
natural  in  tone,  more  distinct,  and  of  exceptional  loud- 
ness. 

2nd. — The  new  Model  "  C  "  Reproducer,  for  all  ma- 
chines (except  Gem),  which  has  two  absolutely  new  and 
important  features,  viz.,  a  built  up,  indestructible  dia- 
phragm, very  highly  sensitive,  and  a  new  form  oi 
sapphire,  shaped  like  a  button,  and  so  placed  in  the  Re- 
producer arm  that  the  edge  of  the  sapphire  tracks  in  the 
groove  of  the  Record;  the  contact  surface  is  very  much 
smaller  than  th;.t  of  the  old  ball  type,  and  in  conse- 
quence can  follow  the  undulations  of  tne  record  without 
tliat  tendency  to  jump  from  crest  to  crest  so  often  the 
case  with  tue  old  style.  That  harshness  which  has 
hitherto  characterised  the  reproduction  of  the  Phono- 
graph and  kindred  machines  is  now  entirely  overcome, 
the  result  being  a  perfectly  natural  and  musical  effect 
most  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

In  future  the  "  Gem  "  will  be  equipped  with  the  Mode', 
B  Automatic  Reproducer,  as  previously  supplied  with  the 
higher-priced  machines.  This  will  materially  improve 
the  reproduction  of  the  Gem,  both  with  the  present  style 
and  the  new  Moulded  Record. 

PRICES    ON     APPLICATION. 


EDISON    PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

Universal  Chambers, 

325    COLLINS    STREET,  ,  MELBOURNE 

Telephone  505> 


xi 


..PBECIOSA" 

KNITTING 
prt^CHlN^S. 


SEiliMiiiiis 


CUES 


wian 


CATALOGUES 

ON    APPLICATION. 


%^ 


WERTHElW'S 

^««d  Office- 


Head 

MEUBOOBNE 


^apsburgPiahos. 

ELECtRACfCLES. 


INSPECTION 
INVITED. 


for 


mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  llevlews^ 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


September  20,  100?. 


Most  people  love  Pets- 
Most  people  have  Pets. 
Most  people  have  Pet   Corns. 

All    people  wish  they  hadn't. 
Why  keep  such 

troublesome  Pets 

when  .  .  . 

"THE  PET  CORN  CURE" 

is  within  reach  of  all. 

Post  Free,   any  Address,    1/- 
SOLE    AGENT, 

E.      M.      LEKTK, 

abemlst  &  Druggist, 
443  BRUNSWICK  ST.,  FITZROY. 

TEL.    NO.    1926. 


THE 


R  U  BY  KEROSENE  GAS 
i^wupi   COOKING  APPARATUS. 


Cooking 
with   Com- 
fort   Abso- 
lutely    UH' 
surpassed. « 


Simple, 
Effective, 
Economica) 
Cleanly. 

Will  (1.,  ALL  THE  COOKINa  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "Primus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70/-. 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

n^OIT^^v^Ol^^C3-EI^s, 
Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 


MELBOURNE. 


♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦^♦^^♦I 


The  Great  Health  Food. 


The  Great  Health  Food. 


QRANUMA. 


Children  Like  It. 


Doctors  Recommend  It. 


JAS.    INGLIS    &    CO.,    YORK   ST.,    SYDNEY, 


Wholesale  Ag^ents. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  hevlews. 


September  20,  too?. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


V. 


HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 

ffai  FAMOUS  REMEDY  FOK  9   Ha*  the  Largest  Sale  O'f  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia, 

COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA    AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Diffloulty  el 
Breathing:,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  deli<;htful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  ths 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting;  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voios, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  wh«r« 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  jienerally 
safflcient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumptiov 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


^^  BEWARE    OF    COUGHS! 


CON8UIMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE   HIS   BED. 
A  COMPLETE   CURE. 

"Mr.  W.  O.  Hearne — Dear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
Itradually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
«weats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
oooasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectoraied  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Curo,  and  sent  to  you  (or 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  It  arrived  I  "vas  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  » 
eomplete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  brst  thanks— Yours  grate- 
fully, "J.  BLAIB. 

"  Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S.E  ,  Londf  n." 


AGONISING   COUGH.- NINE   //fONTIIS'   TORTURE. 

RELIEVED   by  ONE    DOSE   of    'iEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.     CURED   by   TWO    BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  add  my  teximony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronohitis  Cure.  I  suffered  :or  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
so  disiressingly  bad  at  nights  I  v  as  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
lire.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  cried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  s  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
d-ose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  You  may  depend  upon  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  v/onderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
"Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTBURY." 


QRATITVDE    AND   APPRECIATiON. 

HUNDREDS  CURED  IN   TUEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"Dear  Mr.  Ilearne, — The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
Ttars  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
*ome  three  years  airo,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
It  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  tdd  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
aDoe.    Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

•'PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE   k   CO." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

FROM    BRISBANE    WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 


"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"Mr.  W.  Q.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36 dozen  Bronchitis 
Ctire  by  first  boat.    We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronohitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
as  to-day  that  he  bad  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
rMolt,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
"THOMASON,  CHATER   &  CO.,   Wholesale  Chemistn." 


Ws,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
ohitis Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
utidtt  oircumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
rower.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  J OHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  flfty-nine  other  leading  resident*. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREATMENT  FAILED.  A  .«l  VENTEEN  YEARS' 
CASE  CURED  BY  THREE  H  ITTLES. 
Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  CU  rlesville;  Queenf'and. 
writes:—"  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  leventeen  yea'^,  and 
having heen  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  tor  Asthma.  Af'.er  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again^n  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states:— "I  am  keeping 
very  well  now.     /ever  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 

A.F^tW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"  I  uv  ,d  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  oured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses.- P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie'e 
Creek,  Victoria" 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfullj-  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.  — D  M'DONALU. 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  N.S.W."  T 

"  My  wife  is  82  yeors  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glai  to  inform  you 
that  your  IJronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  gocd, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both. — R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  \ia 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  BrOnoliitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me. — (Mrs)  JOHN 
RAHILLY,  Glenniaggie,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  ^nished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amtued  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulEv  of  breathing  hasall  gons. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N.S.W." 

•I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  of 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absolutely  miraculous. — D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quisra,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly. — 0.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton.  Victoria." 

"  Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine. — (Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.  — G.  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"  Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hej- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody, — S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N.S.W" 

"I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  mv  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  nny  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well. — H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis. — A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"  Tour  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.  This  is  a  new  ex> 
perience,  for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  yoa 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.- HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  .Maryborough.  Victoria." 

"The  bottie  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  it* 
effects —CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Dariingford,  Vlo- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  tiruck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.— ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prsparod  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelons,  Victoria. 

•■ftllsits,  2a.  ed. ;  large,  <s.  6d.    Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.    Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtal^iable  loosUj^. 
~  for  mutual  advantas*  whsn  you  writs  to  sn  sdvartlaer  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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ALSTON'S 

PATENT 


STEEL  WINDMILLS 

PATENT 

STE2L 

WATER 

TROUGHS 

Manufactu- 
rer and    im- 
porter of  all 
Requisites 
for  Watering 
Stock, 
House,  or 
Garden. 

The  Cheapest, 
Simplest  i  and 
Most  Durable 

MILL 
Manufactured. 

Awarded  8  Gold 

Medals. 
■  Hundreds  of 
Testimonials. 

The  Largest 

Manufacturer 

and  Supplier  in 

the  Australian 

Colonies. 

Catalogues  Free 

on  Application. 

Specially  adapt- 
ed for  Stock 
Water  Supply. 

"*'"  JAMES  ALSTON, 

Near  Queen's  Bridge.       South     Melbourne. 


THE. 


GOLD  CURE 

";or  ALCOHOLISM 

BOTH  and  the 

CAN     BE 

CURED!     MORPHIA  HABIT. 

Thi  .  . . 
BI-CHLORIDE    OF    GOLD    TREATIV3ENT 

FOR    VICTORIA, 

Established  TEN  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wolfenden,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  CENTRAL  MISSION,  MELBOURNE. 

REV.  A.   R.   EDGAR,  Superintendent. 
This  ig  its  Guarantee  of  Good  Faith. 


mHE  TREATMENT  which  is  conducted  at  the  Insti- 
■»■  tute,  "Otira,"  JoLiMONT  Sqcare,  Jolimont,  in 
private  and  pleasant  surroundings,  completely  de- 
stroys the  craving  and  desire  fordrink  and  drujrs,  and 
sets  their  victim  free.  At  the  same  time  it  tones  up 
his  system  »nd  makes  him  a  better  man  physically.  A 
leading  Collins-street  ph3'sician  watches  each  oaae. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  (gratis)     Address  to  the  Institute,  or  to 

Uft.  A.  J.  DsRRiCK,  Centr«l  Mission,  Melbourne. 

MBN110N  THIS  Paper. 


SWAN 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


Are  Willing, 
Faithfu 
and  Fast 
Workers. 


SOLD   BY 
ALL   STATIONERS. 

Insist  on   Having  the 


'SWAN/ 

Catalogues  Post  Fr^e 

Mabic,  Todd  &  Bard, 

93,   Cheapside,  E.C. 

LONDON,  Eng. 


*'S'^. 
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Ml  Nt  MAI  >i:NS  Moloi;.     Nu.  1. 

"  Fog!  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  Baron;  "  the 
last  time  I  was  fopged  I  was  touring  on  the 
coast,  simply  wouldn't  see  the  car  in  front  of 
nie;  so  I  irawled  a  few  yards,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  jiroceed.  lit  a  cigar,  and  simply  sat 
down  and  waited  i'<r  t)i<'   u\>i  f.i  lifi 


30  DAVS'  TRIAL. 


AY 


I      ,■ 


"K  gi-ant  every  purcliaser  of  our  ELECTIilC  BELT.S  and 
APPLI.ANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 
which  is  fully  explained  in  our   "ELECTRIC   ERA."    Our 

Electric  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stagres,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothinj^ 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
ths  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

;>i);..  L.  -  LJofore  purih.".sinj;  we  prefer  that  you  send  for 
our  "ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH   SEXES,  also 
TF:STI.M0NY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
Addrkss^ 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


UNDER    THE    ROYAL.    PATRONAGE    OF 

H.M.      THE     QUEEN      OF     GREECE.  ,_,  H.R.H.      THE      DUCHESS     OF     SPARTA. 


H.RH.      PRINCESS      MARIE      OF      GREECE. 
H.R.H.      THE      DUKE      OF      SPARTA. 


H.R.H.     PRINCESS     HOHENLOHE. 
H.R.H.     PRINCE     QEORQE     OF     QREECB 


ii 


HARLENE 


(HJKh  ("(inimisBiouor  of  Crete,  etc.,  etc.) 

E:PW  AR  D  s  * 

"  FOR 


THE 


HAIR 


THE    QREAT 
PRODUCER    AND    RESTORER. 


Tha  Finest  Dressing  Specially   Prepared  and 
Delicately  Parfumed. 

A  Luxury  and  a  Necessity  to  Every  Modern  Toilet. 

"HARLENE" 

Prodnoea  Laxariaot    Hair.      Frfvents  its  Falling  OS  or 
Turning  Orey.     Unequalled  for  Promoting  tha  Growth  of 
the   Beard   and   Moustache.      The  Renowned    Remedy  for 
Baldneat.     For  Preserring,  Strengthening,  and  Rendering 
the  Hair  Beautifully  Soft;  for  BemoTing  Scarf,  Dandruff, 
etc.,  also  tor  reitoriog  grey  balr  to  its  Original  Colour. 
Fall  Description  and  Direction  for  use  in  20  Languages 
supplied  with  erery  Bottle. 
1«.,  2«.  6d.,  and  (8  times  28.  6d.  size)  4b.  6ci.  per  Bottle, 
from  Cbemidtg,  Hairdrest>era,  and  Stores  hII  over  the  Worla. 


EDWARDS'  "HARLENE"  CO.,  95  &.  96  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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.  .  .  NUTRITIVE    FOODS.   .  .  . 

FELTON,    GRIMWADE  &  CO/S 

EXTRACT  OF  MALT 

(For  Debility  and  Weak  Digestion) 

AND 

EXTRACT  OF  MALT 

WITH    COD    LIVER    OIL 

(For  Pulmonary  Complaints  and  Wasting  Diseases). 


SOLD     BY     CHEMISTS     IN     ONE     POUND     TINS. 


AT     ONE     SHILLING     EACH. 
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MIM  HAISKNjS  MOTUH.— No.  2. 

which  it  (lid.  with  >»tnrtliu)i  rapiditj'.      Believe 

me,  gentUiiuMi.  I  ha<l  halted  on  the  ahsolute 
brink  of  a  cliff!  Anotlier  nixteenth  of  an  inch, 
and  your  noor  Haron  would  no  longer  have  been 
able  to  relate  to  you  his  very  marvellous  adven- 
tures."— "  King." 


BROOKS 
ROBINSON 


AND   CO.   LTD. 


THE    NEW 
WALL    TILING. 

Beautiful  and  Everlasting. 
Always  Clean. 

For  Bathrooms,  Lavatories, 
etc.,  etc. 


ARTISTIC 


Established 
1864. 


mall  Papm 


ALL.    GRADES. 


Leaded  and  Embossed  Glass. 
Hig^h-Relief  Ceiling  Decorations. 
Mantelpieces,  Hearth  Tiles,  Grates* 
Stained  Glass  and  Tiles. 


59   to   65    ELIZABETH    STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


PERFECT  Food  for  Infants. " 

Mrs.  ADA  b.  B.\LLIN, 

Editress  of  Bai'y. 


Over  70  \  ears' 
Establlshol  Reputation. 


For  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS. 


"Very   carefully    prepared    and    highly   nu- 
tritious."'-LANCET. 

"Admirably  aoapted  to  the  wants  of  Infants 
and  young  person*." 

Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D 

Kz-Prendent  :>f  thf  J.ui/al  <  ':'l.fj/f  uj 
tiurjeoiu,  itcUiUd. 

U!iEI)   IS    lii|- 

RUSSIAN    IMPERIAL    NURSERY. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Woman's  International    Exhibition, 
London,  1900. 

Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R.    NEAVE   &  CO., 

Fordingiirlilge,    F.ngiaml. 


ENNESS 


DRUNK  CURED 

Ahsolutoly  Conquered  in  20  Days. 

fii/  Ml?  my  ])ropt).sition  tu  the  Gosernnient, 
November  Sth,  igoi,  wherein  I  a^ree  to 
accept  100  Test  Cases,  and  prove  that  my 
\'e>;etable  Cure  for  Alcoholism  is  a  positive 
and  reliable  remedy.  Home  treatment 
within  the  reach  of  all.  No  restrictions,  n> 
hypodermic  injections.  Full  particulars  free. 
W.    LANG.STON,    M  R.C  S  .  Eng  . 

68  Russell  St.,  Melbourne. 
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MEMORY  LESSONS 


Taught  by  Correspondence.     Easy  to  Learn. 
Satisfaction  given  or  Fee  Returned. 


POPULAR    PRICES. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  etc.,  Free 
Inquiry  SoiiCted. 


I  fiTC  over  600  practical  illtistraiions  cf 
how  CO  memorise,  wiih  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty,   history,   geography,   foreign 
languages,   ciiemistry,   physiology, 
ledger  tolios,  naices,  addresses,  and 
*h.e  theory  of  suaic,  coanterpoiac,  eti:. 

Th©  Almanac  for  the  Year 

memonsea  in  3  mir.utas. 


PROF.  BROWN, 

229    COLLINS    ST^ 
MELBOURNE,    VIC. 


M.B.— 


Great  Reductions! 
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Having,  daring  the  last  fourteen  years,  had  thousands  of  papils  who  still 
kindly  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  my  Sjitem  of  Memory  Training.  I  now 
offer  it  to  tiie  public  at  the  undermentioned  REDUCED  rates.  I  now  use  my 
SIXTH  EDITION',  which  is  a  greatly  improved  form  of  the  lessons  for  which 
I  used  to  charge  60s.       For  the  full  course  of  M7"  '     ^-   -xs  by  corres- 

pondence,   with    Figure    Dictionary,    and    printed    -.  etc.   etc      my 

terms    now  are: — 

(1)  Private  pupils,  20s.  each. 

(2)  A  Cla^  of  four  or  more  persons,  sending  tiie  money  at  suae  tine.  las. 
eacb;  but  each  member  of  such  class  will  be  taught  separately. 

(3)  Teachers  las.,  and  pupLI  teachers  10s.,  each. 

On  receipt  of  the  fee  the  first  lesson  shall  be  promptly  sent  to  the  address 
of  the  applicant,  with  the  understanding  that  tiie  pofal  Aah  Bot  tesch  it  to 
otiKis.  Prospectus,  with  heaps  of  testimonials,  free.  Send  for  one;  but,  to 
save  time,  forward  application  and  fee  at  once  to — 
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R.  BROWN,  229  Collins  St.,  Melbourne,  Vic. 
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Lion:   "  Not  at  all,  old  vi  B«ft  vait. 


visrroRS  to  london 


5boclj>  Stat  at  TSM  MmGWIWWCM9T 

HOTEL   METROPOLE 

TRAFALGAR    SQUARE- 


A    HOTEL    OF   THE    HIGHEST    ORDER. 
PATRONISED    BY    THE    BEST    CLASSES. 


GORDON    HOTELS,     Ll^  ~ZJ> 


Hudson's  Eumenthol  Jujubes, 

FOR    THE    THROAT,    \OICE,   AND    LUNGS. 
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♦ 
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THE    GREAT    ANTISEPTIC 

REMEDf 

For  the  Cure  of 

COUGHS:     COLDS' 

BRONCHITIS:  and  INFLUENZA! 

and  the 
Prevention  of  CONSUMPTION. 


EztxMt  froa  Amair^'s  B.^ 

port;  Mr.  W.  A.  Ikxvz 
FJ-C^  F.C«_  the  Pc4>ii 
Aaajjwt  ot  SrdaeT,  repon- 
afto-  I  iti— liii  teaU,  as  ib- 


bA  tkat 
kare  a 


effect  i&  iL 
ai  hmetaiM,  ax. 


pr« 


es  ttw  teetlft, 
»»eaJt»iy 


the  PBorsnsoB. 


G.   HUDSON,  Chemist. 
Ipswich,   Queensland, 


or 


tree  c^  rt^.z.:  ::  ^--i.npi      ;; 
5  aad*7  Qa»e:'5  Plaoe. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMIiTS.      FELTON.  GRDIWADE  4  00.,  MKLBOITELSi  AGENTS. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLLEGES  I 


/Iftetbobiet  Xabiee'  College, 


HAWTHORN,   VICTORIA. 


"If  there  is  a  Collegre  in  Australia  that  trains  its  eirls  to  be  ladles  It  Is  the   Methodist  LiMMee* 
Csllesre."— A  Parent  in  New  South  Wales. 

<'The  best  praise  of  the  Colleeo  is  that  it  trains  its  ciris  in  character.     This  is  what  a  parent 
values."— A  Victorian  Parent. 


PRESIDENT   -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHEH.  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -   J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LIB. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  etc. 

THE  ORDINARY  STAFF  numbers  fifteen,  and 
includes  six  University  Graduates,  making  it 
the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— The  Visiting  Staff  con- 
sists of  eighteen  experts  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, including  the  very  best  Teachers  in  Music, 
Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— Each  Boarder  attends 
the  Church  to  which  her  parents  belong,  and  is 
under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its  Minister. 
Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the  President. 


BOARDERS    FROM    A    DISTANCE.— G  i  r  1  • 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  otters,  frcrm  all 
the  Seven  States. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 

UNIVERSITY  SUCCESSES.— At  the  lasc  Ma- 
triculation Examinations,  fourteen  students  of 
the  M.L.C.  passed,  out  of  seventeen  ofiBcially 
"  sent  up,"  and  two  of  the  unsuccessful  missed 
by  only  one  point  each!  This  is  the  highest 
proportion  of  passes  secured  by  any  college. 
There  were  no  failures  in  Greek,  Algebra, 
French.  German,  Botany,  Geography,  and 
Music,  and  only  one  in  English  and  Physiology. 
Thirteen  "  Honours  "  were  obtained  in  English, 
French,  and  German. 


The  following  are  unsought  testimonials  to  the 
work  of  the  College,  taken  from  letters  of  parents 
received  during  1901.  They  are  sample,  it  may  be 
added,  of  scores  of  similar  letters  received: 

A  parent  whose  girls  have  been,  for  some  years, 
day-girls  at  the  College,  writes: 

"  Now  tiiat  their  school  years  are  coming  to  an  end. 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  life-long  benefit  they  have  derived  from 
being  alumnae  of  the  M.L.C.  Their  progress  amply 
repays  my  wife  and  myself  for  any  sacrifice  we  have 
made  to  secure  them  tills  great  advantage." 

A  ccruntry  banker,  whose  two  daughters  were  re- 

lident  students,  writes: 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  my  daughters  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  where  they  have  every  advantage  that  talent, 
tone,  and  exceptional  kindness  can  give  to  school-girls." 

From  a  country  minister: 

"  The  College  was  a  very  happy  home  to  our  girl 
for  the  two  years  she  was  there.     She  is  never  weary 


telling  us  of  the  great  kindness  and   care  she  alway» 
received." 

A  South  Australian  lady  writes: 

"  I  wanted  my  girl  to  be  brought  up  amongst  lady- 
like companions,  and  to  be  happy;  and  I  must  lon- 
gratulate  you  on  accomplishing  what  is  not  only  my 
desire,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  hundreds  of 
other  mothers  as  well." 

From  a  parent  whose  daughters  have  been  day- 

Btudents: 

"  1  look  upon  the  M.L.C.  as  a  real  temple  of  purity, 
kindness,   and    happy   girl-life." 


The  "Young  Man"  (England): 

"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idefc 
of  the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  Higb 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  In  all  the 
world." 


;^END  POSTCARD  FOR  COLLEGE  HANDBOOK,  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

NEW  TERM  BEGINS  JULY  22.  loo-i. 
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W.  SUMMERSCALES  &  SONS  Ltd. 

PHOENIX    FOUNDRY,    KEIGHLEY,    YORKSHIRE- 

Makers  of  High-Class  Laundry  Machinery  and  Cook- 
ing Apparatus  for  Asylums,  Hotels,  Mansions,  Public 
and  Private  Laundries,  etc.,  eta 


Largest  Makers 

in  the  World 

of 

WASHING, 


«       =-' 


WRINGING 
AND 

MANGLING 
MACHINES.! 


ESTABr.isnED  ISriO. 


SOLE    AUSTRALASIAI-T    AGENTS: 


JOLLY  BROS.,  Cromwell  Buildings,  Melbourne. 
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TAX'S  MISTAKi:. 
■■  Hello,  I'at,  have  you  seen  Mike  lately!"' 
"  Yes,  hejiorra;   Oi   tlmnj^lit   ()i   m;i\v   him  across 

the  street  t'other  day,  and  he  tliounlil  lie  saw  me. 

hut  when  we  got  up  to  one  another,  bedad,  it  was 

neilhrr  of   us."     "  Kini:." 


CEREBOS 

TABLE 
SALT 


Makes  all  the  Food 
more  streii'rtliciiiiio. 

Fri^m  ili'Vrrt  ami  Storft. 
WMeM'.e  Ajii-nti  :    I'rimoii  ntxi  Co.,  Mflh'  iiriw 


Boer=British  War  Pictures. 


The  end  of  the  War  has  come.  Everybody  will  now 
want  Pictures  illustrating  the  various  battles  fought 
in  South  Africa.  We  have  at  great  expense  pub- 
lished nine  large  and  beautiful  pictures,  on  heavy,  super- 
fine, calendered   paper. 

BATTLE  OF   Hi:i>MONT. 

CHARGlNr,  THE  liOKR  OUNS  AT 

ELANDSLAAIJTE. 

ATTACK  OF  ROYAL  CAXADL\NS,   TAARDE- 

nER(i. 

CHARGE  OF  GENERAL  FRENCH'S  CAVALRY  ON 

THE  RETREATING  GKNERAL  CRONJE  AT 

PAARDEHERG. 

These  pictures  are  20  x  28  in.  Sample  and  tenn.^. 
Is.  2d.  each;  all  four  for  3s.;  7s.  per  dozen;  25  for 
12s.;   50   for    £1    33.;     £2   per    100. 

BATTLE  OF  TUGELA  RIVER. 

BATTLE  OF  SPION  KOP. 

GORDON  HIGHLANDERS  AT  BATTLE  OF 

BELMONT. 

BATTLE  OF  MAGERSFONTEIN. 

SURRENDER  OF  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT  PAAR- 

DEBERG. 


Sample  and  terms, 
15s.    per    dozen;    25 


These  pictures  are  32  x  28  in. 
2s.    each;    all    five    for    7s.    3d.; 
for  £1  Gs.;  50  for  £2  12s.;    £5  49.  per  100.      Very  hand- 
some, printed  in  6  to   14  colours. 

AGENTS 

coin  money.  Enormous  success.  The  pictures  are 
RED  HOT  SELLERS.  Veritable  mortgage  raisers;  one 
agent  sold  eighty-six  in  one  day.  We  will  sell  a 
COMPLETE  OUTFIT,  consisting  of  all  the  nine  dif- 
ferent pictures,  for  only  9s.  This  sum  you  may  deduct 
when  you  have  ordered  for  £5  worth.  Absolutely  no 
pictures  sent  free.  Don't  waste  time  and  postage  in 
writing  for  lower  prices.  We  pay  all  charges.  We 
take  back  all  unsold  pictures  and  refund  your  money. 
Remit  by  International  P.O.,  Money  Order  or  Bank 
Draft,  payable  in  the  U.S.  Prepay  all  letters  to  us  with 
2id.  Let  us  attend  to  your  wants.  We  can  sell  you 
anything  you  want.  Our  picture  stock  Is  the  largest 
of  all  kinds,  books,  jewellery,  silverware,  m.usical  instru- 
ments, talking  machines,  magic  lanterns,  etc.,  etc.  We 
are  the  largest  Agents  Supply  House  in  America.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Enclose  stamps  for  reply.  Cut 
this  out  and  send  to-day  and  begin  to  make  money. 
Address: 


HOME    NOVELTY    M'FG    CO., 


fDept.  710)   P.O.  Box  518, 


CHICAGO.    U.S.A. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BUTTLE  OF 

ENO'S   FRUIT  SALT' 


A     SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING     AND     CURING 
BY     NATURAL     MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,    Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic   Beverages,  Errors  in   Diet, 
Biliousness,   Sick    Headache,    Giddiness.   Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 
Skin   Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 
and  Quick  Pulse.  Influenza,  Throat  AfTections  and 
Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  etc— "  I  have  of  ten  thougrht  of  writing  to  tell 
you  what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  t-r%  Indigestion  and  Biliousness. 
About  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the 
result  has  been  marvellous ;  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have ;  I  can  eat  almost 
anything  now.  I  always  keep  ^t  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable 
pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache  or  don't  feel  juro  right.  '       "  Yours  truly, (August  S,  1900)." 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on  a  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simply 
marvellous.      It  is,  in  fact,  Nafn^re's  Own  Rentedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION. — See  capsule  marked  Eno'S  •  Fruit  Salt.'    "WHliout  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  W0»»»<0.  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 

♦♦♦^^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» ♦♦»»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»»»♦♦♦♦»♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 
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A   Vapour  Bath 


IN     THE 


HETTRICK 
BATH    CABINET 

IS   AN 
INDESCRIBABLE    LUXURY. 


^•t,?*  -5* e5^ t^^ t3^ ft^^ ft5^ ^^ t3^ «5^ ^^ e^^ c^^ «^^ *^^ ^*  fc5^ «^* t^^ 
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IF    YOU    ARE    TIRED.    IT    IS    MOST    REFRESHING;    WEAK,    IT    . 
STRENGTHENING;  UNWELL,  IT  IS  HEALTHGIVING. 

It  removes  disorders  from  the  system  in  the  simplest  way.  You  can  medicate 
this  bath.  Put  a  little  eucalyptus  or  quinine  in  the  steaming  water,  and  vou  pet  an 
eucalyptu.-!  or  a  quinine  steam  bath,  and  so  on.  Our  circular,  suppHed  with  the 
bath,  gives  you  38  different  medications  for  different  complaints.  Invaluabe 
as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  Or  you  can  add  any  desired  perfume  to  the  water,  eau 
de-Cologne,  for  instance,  and  get  a  most  delicious  bath. 

No  trouble.    You  can  prepare  it  in  three  minutes.     Light  a  spirit  lamp,  p 
it  under  a  little  pan  holding  boiling  water,  get  in  the  bath,  fold  it  over,  and  ther 
you  are,  in  the  most  delightful  perspiration  imaginable.     You  can  use  it  in  you 
bedroom.     Send  for  one.     Price,  all  complete,  for  the  HETTRICK.   the  best  ii 
the  market,  30s.  

Senti    to 

Enterprise  Co.,  Box  133,  G.P.O.,  Melb. 
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"  King."] 


Fussy  Old  (lentleman:  "  I  want  a  pa 
like  these,  a  black  tie  like  this,  and  I 
you  to  ask  if  I  want  anything  else." 

01 "  yr -:_  *  „,.f  v,:,,;-.   , 


I  want  a  pair  of  glovrs 
'  '  don't  want 


you 

Shopman 


ACTS    LIKE    MAGIC! 

Has  Never  Been  Known  to  Fail  to  Cure  Horses  of 
SPLINTS,   WINDGALLS.   SPRAINS,   SORE   BACKS,   SORE 
SHOULDERS,   BROKEN    KNEES.   CREASY  HEELS, 
STRAINS,  SWELLINGS,   Etc. 

EVIDENCE. 

Sebastopol,  March  4,  1902. 
Dear  Sirs, — We  have  used  Solomon  Solution  for  a 
number  of  years,  for  sore  backs,  cirth  galls,  sore  shoul- 
ders, creasy  heels,  and  for  all  kinds  of  wounds  and 
sprains  in  horses  and  cattle.  We  have  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  it.      No  stable  should  be  without  it. 

Yours  truly. 
D.  HANRAHAN  &  SONS. 


SOLOMON    SOLUT/OrJ    CURES. 

Price  2  6   and   5,-  jar. 

Obtainable  of  All  Chemists.  Storekeepers,  Saddlers. 


Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

SOLOMON    COX    &    SON, 


422     BOURKE     STREET. 


MELBOURNE. 


Yes,   sir.       Anything  else,   sir?"         I 


The  ''  Enterprise 
Rubber 
Massage 
Roller 

Makes,   Keeps  and   Restores 
Beauty  in  Nature's  own  way. 

The  cup-6hap«.'d  teeth  have  a  suction 
effect  on  the  skin  that  smooths  out 
wrinkles,  rounds  out  the  beauty  mus- 
cles, and  gives  perfect  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

It  is  so  constructed  that  it  treats 
every  portion  of  the  face  and  neck  per- 
fectly, even  to  the  "  crow's  feet  "  in 
the  corners  of  the  eyes. 

Sample  Jar  of  "  SKIN  FOOD  "  ->- 

Given    Away  with  each    Roller      4/  ^ 
Roller  and  Sample  Jar     -      -     Post  Free. 
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THE   ENTERPRISE   CO., 


Box  133,  G.P.O. 


MELBOURNE. 


Our  "Extra  Special"  Gun 

ThaCheapaiit  and  Best  Double-barrelled  13  gaugs 
Central  Fire  Breeoh-loadln^  Qun  In  the  World. 
AN     UNPARALLELED      BARGAIN        . 

Dooble  Bolt,  Eitended  Kib  and  Grprner  Orou  Boll.  RrinfnrcM 

Side  iripptnf  Bre«ch   OeoDlne  TwUt  BkrreU,  Fall  Choke 

Lett.  Modifled  Kight. 

ONLY  A4  7s   6d.  CARRIAGE    PAID. 


Tl  pretentlnc  •  tall  detcriptlon  ot  th«  "  Bxtrk  Speck'  '  Gao, 
^  wi  ekmMtlT  wUh  to  Impreu  opon  yOD  the  fact  that  it  it  tba 
tT««tett  berfain  In  doable-bkrrtilled  breechloadlnK  Rnnii  ever 
•fleied.  KTtrj  one  cl  the8>'  miiKnIflcpnt  wesponB  in  guaran. 
teed  to  be  abaolntely  ai  dcBcribed  or  tnooey  refunded.  Never 
before  In  the  history  of  the  gun  trade  ha>  such  a  perfect 
weapon  been  aold  at  luch  a  niiarvellously  low  price.  Uany 
Inferior  goni  have  toond  ready  purchanerii  at  £10  cacli.  lo 
order  to  (how  eor  eonfldenee  in  nnr  "  Extra  Special  "  Ouii,  we 
will  allow  a  80  daya'  trial  with  each  one,  after  which  any 
porehaaer  who  may  t>e  in  the  bliKhteflt  degree  diaHaCisncil  may 
tatnm  it  to  oi  and  we  will  cheerfnlly  refund  the  purt'ljane- 
■oney  Oar  "Extra  Special"  12  Kanije  double  harr<lled 
kreeehloader  haa  best  twist  barrels,  solid  heart  walnut  stock 
(kigkly  poUthed]  with  pistol  grip  and  Tnlcanite  heel  plate, 
■ataot  tors-end,  low  clrcnlar  hamBsers  out  of  line  of  siKht.  best 
noBt  aetloo,  rebounding  locks. solid  strikers,  double  boll,  engine 
tnmed  extended  rib  and  Greener  erossbolt,  eoucaved  side, 
(rlppiaf  breech,  left  barrel  full  choke,  right  barrel  modiHed 
aboke.  The  strength  and  hiKli  finish  of  the  '■  Extra  Special  • 
6oa  permits  of  the  use  of  the  moat  powerful  smokileKS  or 
blaek  grmpowders  and  full  charge  of  shot,  makinc  it  a  moat 
iarriesabie  gun  for  trap  or  field  shootinR.  We  hnvf  an 
anonnous  sale  of  the  "Extra  Special"  Oun,  and  we  challenge 
the  world  at  the  price.  The  Greener  Cross-bolt  throuuh  the 
extended  rib  largely  enhances  the  value  and  strenxth  of  the 
weapon,  and  the  splendid  flnlsh  and  modem  improve  menu 
make  it  a  marvel  of  cheapnesa.  No  shooting  man  should  be 
withom  an  "  Extra  Special"  In  appearance  and  finish  it  will 
compare  favorably  with  gnns  cosflng  £18.  Each  cun  la 
aecurely  packed  and  sent  carriage  nald  to  any  address  In 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  on  receipt  of  tt  7s.  M.  The  cart- 
ridges oned  are  12-gaage  central  Ore  of  any  make,  and  can  be  yar- 
akased  from  ttorekeepera  everywhere.  When  orderinR  send  re- 
mittance by  cash  in  registered  fetter,  cheqne  RaO_or  P  O.  lo— 

THE  VICTORIA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPORTING  CO 
lEatab.ln  Malbenme.  18891-    237  ColUniBt..  Melbourna 
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There    is    Only    One 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


California 
Syrup  of  Tigi 


But    there    are    bad    imitations    and    cheap 
substitutes    in    plenty. 

The    Original    and    Genuine,    now    known 
throughout  the   English-speaking  world  as 

"nature's  Pleasant  Caxative" 

Is    the    one    perfect 
Strengthening  laxative. 

Cleansing  the  System  effectually. 

Dispeliing  Colds  and  fieadaches.    Preventing  fevers. 

Overcoming  l>abitual  Constipation  Permanently. 


Its  freedom  from  e\/ery  objectionable  substance,  and  acting  on  the 
kidneys,  liver  and  bowels,  gently,  yet  promptly,  without  weakening  or 
Irritating  them,  make  it  the  ideal  laxative.  In  order  to  get  its  beneficial 
effects,  ask  for  CALIFORNIA  SYRUP  OF  FIGS,  and  look  for  the  name 
printed  on  the  front  of  the  package. 


CALIFORNIA     FIG    SYRUP    COMPANY. 

Of  all  Chemists,  Is.  Ud.  and  1/9.  Depot:    32  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON,  EC. 

Australian   Branch:    7  BARRACK  STREET,  SYDNEY. 
For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviewa, 
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••  Bulletin. "J 

THE    POCKET-MONEY. 
"  Give  us  something  to  spend,  dad." 
"All  right,  my  boy,  here  you  are — the  usual  per- 
centage,  you  know!" 


GOOD  HAIR  FOR  ALL. 


HOLLAND'S 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

ITas  frained  a  world-wide  repnta'ion  for  arresting  the  pretiiaturo 
elecay,  promoting  the  growth  and  giving  lustre  to  the  hair.  If  your 
hair  18  falling  off,  try  it.     If  it  is  thin,  try  it 

Price  38.f  4s>i  68.     Postage  9d.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,  Ringworm   and  all  Parasitical  Di  eas  9  of  the  Head,  »nd 
for  making  Hair  gr  w  on  Bald  Paiches. 
Price  68.     Postagre  9d.  extra. 

HOLLANDS  NATURALINE  for  restoring  Grey  Hair 

to  its  original  colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.  Price  59.  6d.  Postage  9(1.  extra. 

Consult  E.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  &  Co.,  Pitt-st.,  SyaaeT> 

E.  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193   COLLINS   STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
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Alcoholic  Excess 

DRINK     and     DRUG     HABITS   and    resultant    Nervous    Diseases   eradicated    at    home 

without    inconvenience    by 

TURVEY'S    TREATMENT. 

Assured  results.     Either  sex.     Adaptable  to  every  case.     Success  tevtified  bv   Offici.ils    of    London    Diocesan    Branch    of 

CHURCH     OF     ENGLAND     TEMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 

THOMAS  HOLMESi  the  famous  North  London  Missionary,  Author  of  "Pictures  and  Problems  of  the  London  Police 
Courts,"  writes:  "1  wish  to  bear  mv  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  your  remedy.  I  selected  only  those  cases  that  are 
acknowledged  to  be  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  hopeless.  In  the  lowest  depths  I  met  them.  1  soon  saw  the  beneficial 
etTects  of  vour  remedy,  their  physical  condition  lapidly  improved,  their  depression  of  mind  passed  away,  they  became  bright  and 
hopeful — in  fact,  new  men." 

A     FEW     PRESS    OPINIONS. 

"  The  Treatment  succeeds  in  ninety-seven  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  The  Faculty  acknowledges  itself  amazed  at  the 
"marvellous  success  of  this  new  remedy,  which  destroys  the  taste  for  alcohol  and  kindred  drugs,  making  them  absolutely 
"abhorrent  to  the  latient.  A  strong  point  about  this  proved  cure  is  that  it  can  be  taken  as  ordinary  medicine,  and  in  no  way 
"interferes  with  general  habits,  while  the  inebriate  home  becomes  practically  a  thing  of  the  past."— Wan eh.\ll  Review. 

"The  Advertiser  is  able  to  adduce  definite  evidence  that  his  method  has  had  really  good  results." — Truth. 

The  "REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS"    (London),  in  an  Article  entitled  "Where  the  English 

arc  holding:  their  own,"— says  :— 

"  For  some  years  the  Gold  Cure  as  a  remedy  for  inveterate  drunkenness  held  the  field.  This  American  method  of  treatment, 
"although  achieving  considerable  success  in  many  cases,  is  far  from  being  a  universal  specitic.  It  entails  a  long  and  costly 
"treatment,  involving  subcutaneous  injections  and  residence  in  an  institute  during  the  time  of  treatment.  The  competing 
"system  to  which  1  am  now  calling  attention  is  simpler,  and  appears  to  be  not  less  efficacious.  The  Tacquaru  Company, 
"although  in  its  infancy,  claims  already  to  have  effected  a  cure  of  nearly  3,000  cases  of  those  who  suffer  from  alcoholic  excess. 

"  The  Company  has  its  own  medical  men,  who  examine  every  case,  and  who  vary  what  may  be  called  the  supplementary 
'  ingredients  of  the  specific  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  which  they  are  dealing.  Unlike  the  Gold  Cure, 
"  it  necessitates  no  subcutaneous  injection,   and  patients  can  be  treated  in  their  own  homes." 

Pamphlets,    etc.,    can    be    obtained   from    THE    TACQUARU   CO.,    73    Amberley    House, 
Norfolk  Street,  London,  W.C.,  or  from  "Tacquaru,"  Box  133,  C.P.O.,  Melbourne. 


.: 
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TAKE  NOTICE! 


Beecham's  Pills  do  not 
promise  more  than  they 
can  perform,  and  they 
perform  all  they  prom- 
^"""""""""■"■■■"^■■""■""■■"■""■■■■^  ise.  Beecham's  Pills 
are  the  safest  and  most  perfectly  reliable  medicine  ever  offered  to 
the  public  for  Biliousness  and  Sluggish  or  Disordered  Liver. 

They  have  no   equal  in  cases    of  Indigestion   and  loss  of  appetite. 

They  are  simply  splendid  as  a  tonic  and   Restorative  of  the  Nervous  System. 

They  are  excellent  in  removing  the  causes  of  Sleeple?sness. 

They  are  remarkable  in  their  purifying  action  on  the  blood. 

Their  use  brings  the  body  to  a  high  condition  of  health  and 
fitness,  and  fortifies  it  against  disease.  No  other  preparation 
in  the  world  has  so  many  valuable  qualities,  and  as  a  general  or 
a    family 

m  BEECHAM'S  PILLS. 


W£    WILL     CURE    YOUR     RHEUMATISM 
OR    RETURN    YOUR    MONEY 

Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy 

THE   CELEBRATED   CANADIAN   CURE   FOR 
RHEUMATISM,    SCIATICA    &    KIDJIEY    COMPLAINTS 

IT  IS   CHEAP,  5/6   FOR  ONE   MONTH'S 
TREATMENT 


THE  TRIUIMPH  TYPEWRITER 

will   write  Letters  quickly,   on 
full    size    paper    in    this    style 


EXUUrLE     OF      WKIIINO. 


Has   these 

Special 

Points 

of 

Advantage 


A   SMALL  DOSE 


NOT  AT  ALL   UNPLEASANT  TO  TAKE        Wm- 


4.  TAKEN   ONLY  ONCE   IN   24  HOURS 

5.  CAUSES   NO   DISCOMFORT 

6.  EFFECT   IS    USUALLY    VERY    SPEEDY 

TX/KIGHTs  Rheumatic  Remedy  is  a  houseliold  word  in  Canada,  where  many 
*  '  thousands  of  hopeless  crijjples  have  been  restored  to  perfect  health.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  also  this  medicine  has  gained  a  high  reputation  In  a 
very  short  time,  and  now  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  oiTer  it  to  the  public  of 
Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  This  woDderful  Remedy,  unlike  most 
rheumatic  medicines,  does  not  merely  temporarily  remove  the  accumulations  or 
deposits  of  acids  in  the  blood,  it  so  cleanses  and  purities  the  blood  itself  that  there 
is  little  chance  of  a  return  of  this  paiuful  and  dangerous  disease.  It  gives  new 
life  and  vigor  to  the  sufferer.  It  is  a  positive  and  permanent  cure.  One  bottle 
is  sufficieut  for  a  month's  treatment,  and  is  enough  to  effect  a  complete  cxire  in 
nearly  every  case,  but  we  give  a  printed  guarantee  tltat,  when  six  bottles  are 
ordered,  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Remedy  has  failed  to  relieve  and  cure 
after  taking  the  six  bottles,  we  will  return  the  money.  We  have  a  positive  cure 
for  Rheumatism,  and  all  we  ask  is  for  you  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  tell  your 
neighbor  the  result.  Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  is  not  a  cure  all.  We  only 
claiui  that  it  cures  Rheumatism  and  its  kindred  complaints.  No  external  appli- 
cation willcure  Rheumatism,  though  it  may  give  tempoiary  ease.  The  origin  of 
the  trouble  is  the  kidneys,  whose  function  it  is  to  remove  all  poisonous  substances 
from  the  blood.  The  moment  they  stop  doing  so,  or  when  they  do  their  duty  ir- 
regularly, there  is  danger.  The  waste  substances  lodge  iB  the  system,  the  health 
is  injured,  and,  if  not  speedily  relieved,  a  deadly  disease  becomes  established.  A 
pain  or  tenderness  in  the  small  of  the  back,  headache,  feverishness,  &c.,  are  the 
usual  danger  signals  of  kidney  trouble.  If  you  suffer  thus,  lose  no  time  in  tak- 
ing The  Canadian  Cure,  it  will  give  you  almost  instantaneous  relief,  and  you 
may  depend   upon  a  perfect  and  permanent  cure. 

ONLY  S/6   PER  BOTTLE,  carriage  paid.    6  bottles  for  30/. 

Send  for  booklet  with  testimonials  and  a  copy  of  the  PRINTED  GUARANTEE. 
We  will  post  them  free.    Sole  Agents  for  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand, 

The  Union   Manufacturing  &  Agency  Coi 

359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


THE  CHEAPEST 

WRITING  MACHINE 

EVER   OFfERKD. 

0nly~22  6 

Carriage   paid. 

DOES   WORK  EQUAL 
TO  MACHINES  COSTING 

WRITES    74    CHARACTERS,    including    Capitals    and 
Small  Letters,   Figures,    Punctuation   Marks,  &c. 

T^HE  days  of  pen  writing  are  fast  coming  to  an  end.  and  everyone  who  does 
■*■  not  wislj  to  be  out-of-date  and  old-faahioned  «ill  have  to  possesa  a  type- 
writer. This  writing  machine  is  very  simple  and  reliable,  and  the  work  it 
produces  has  a  far  neater  appearance  than  is  usual  with  most  typewriting: 
in  fact,  it  is  quite  eqnal  to  the  best  of  the  work  done  on  the  most  expensive  ma- 
cliinea.  The  writing  is  entirely  visible  without  movmc:  any  part  of  the 
mnuhiue.  Paper  exceeding  8  inches  in  width  and  of  any  length  may  be  used, 
and  an  envelope  or  post  card  may  be  written  on  without  bending  or  foUline. 
Jt  will  write  a  hue  7i  inches  in  leiieth.  The  paper  carrier  is  thoroughly  reliable, 
and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  The  lines  are  spaced  with  absolute  accuracy, 
-xx\i\  the  C'lnpleted  page  is  as  neat  as  the  most  fastidious  person  could  desire. 
No  teaching  is  required  to  enable  anyone  to  use  the  Triumph  Typewriter.  Good 
writing  can  be  done  by  a  beginner  at  the  first  attempt,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  machine  can  he  completely  mastered  and  the  most  perfect  writing 
produced.  The  operator  is  not  troubled  with  an  inking  ribbon,  wljjch  is 
such  a  source  of  annoyaDce  on  some  machines,  the  inking  being  perfectly  man- 
aged by  means  of  absorbant  pads  placed  near  the  printing  point,  one  druj'  of  ink 
being  sufficient  lor  several  days'  work,  A  tube  of  ink  accompanies  the 
machine.  The  Triumph  Typewriter  is  very  strongly  built,  and  thus  it  will 
endure  many  years  of  hard  work  without  appreciable  wear.  The  machine  ia 
iriouuted  oil  a  base  of  polished  oak,  and  a  cover  of  the  same  material  is  provided, 
with  a  suitable  handle  for  carrying.  Fnil  instructions  accompany  each  machine, 
which  when  sent  out  is  ready  for  immediate  use.  The  price  has  been  fixed  at 
22  6  (delivered  free  of  all  chaigea  at  any  address)  in  order  to  introduce  tiiese 
excellent  typewriters.  Specimens  of  the  writing  forwarded  on  application.  Cut 
this  advertisement  "out.  as  it  may  not  appear  again,  and  when  ordering  please 
enclose   it   in   your   letter. 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co., 

359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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"  Life."j 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  maj'  I  awsk?" 
■■  I'm  pruning." 
"  But,  my  good  man,  isn't  it  rawther  early  for 
prunes?" 


DR.    RICORD'S 

PILA 


CURES    PILES. 


"  PILA "  is  a  Sure  and  Permanent  Cure  for  Blind 
and  Bleeding  Piles.  Sufferers  should  not  fail  to  give 
this  valuable  remedy  a  trial.  It  has  cured  tnousands 
of  the  very  worst  cases!  Saved  many  a  painful  opera- 
tion, and  given  immediate  relief  from  pain.  "  Pila  " 
is  taken  internally,  and  is  specially  recommended  to 
delicate  constitutions.  Price,  5s.  per  jar,  postage  Is. 
extra.  Send  for  "  Dr.  Ricord's  Treatise  on  Piles," 
and  testimonials  free  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
envelope.  If  not  obtainable  at  your  chemist  apply 
direct  to   Co. 

AGENTS : 

PERRY  &  CO.,  47  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 

SUB-AGENTS: 
R.  W.  Beddome  &  Co.,  254  Bourke  Street.  SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA— F.  H.  Paulding  &  Co.,  Druggists,  Ade- 
laide. WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— F.  H.  Faulding  & 
Co.,  341  Murray  Street,  Perth.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
— F.  H.  Faulding  &  Co.,  16  O'Connell  Street.  Sydney. 


RAFFAN'S 


CATARRH   REMEDY 


TIME 

and 

MONEY 

GAINED  I 


2/6, 


5/- 


I/-. 

WILL  CURE— 

A  Simple  Cold  in  a  Day, 
A  Neglected  Cold  in  a  Week, 
An  Obstinate  Catarrh  in  a  Month. 

Literature  of  CATARRH  and 
Treatment  with  each  Bottle. 
For  further  information,  or  if  not  ob- 
tainable locally,  communicate  with 
RAFFAN,    Carlton,    Melbourne. 
All  Chemists. 


EVERY    MAN    IS 

More  or  less  interested  in  the  curative  powers  of 
MEDICAL  GALVANISM  and  the  proper  method  of 
applying  this  wonderful  agent.  Before  purchasing 
Electric  Belts  or  Batteries  send  for  our  valuable  FREE 
BOOK  entitled  "THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF 
DISEASE  BY  ELECTRICITY."  It  will  tell  you  what 
you  ought  to  know,  and  may  save  you  time,  money  and 
disappointment. 

Address  :     ARTHUR    HALE    &    SON, 
44   Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney. 


Do  you  wish  to  become  a  Complete  (Waster  of 

THE     SCIENCE    OF    BANKING  7 

LONGDILL'S    SYSTEM    OF    BANKING 

is  a    Perfect  System  of  Banking  with  a  Paper  Currency. 
Taught  by  Correspondence  in  six  lessons. 

Having  made  the  Science  of  Banking  in  its  relalion  lo  the 
production,  exchange,  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  therefore  in 
its  relation  to  a  scientific  solution  of  the  entire  Social  Problem, 
the  special  study  of  my  life,  and  having  disco  ered  tlie  i  rut:  si-cret  "f 
a  Perfect  System  of  Banking  with  a  Paper  Currenc-,  I  am 
prepared  to  teach,  by  mail,  all  persons  desinms  of  mast  rin^,'  my 
original  system  of  Bankiujj,  (or  tlie  fdlouiny:  fees:  £1  lirsi  lesson  ; 
remaining  five  lessons,  £2  each.  In  the>e  six  I  ssons  I  f;\iaranree  to 
teach  you  a  perfect  system  of  Banking  with  a  pa))er  c\ure  ic.\ ,  and 
make  you  a  thorough  master  of  the  whole  Science  of  ■  conomlcsi 
80  that  you  will  not  only  see  how  your  couniry  cm  i)e  kept  in  the 
higfhest  state  of  perennial  prosperity,  but  you  will  also  hav,  <  luained 
possession  of  The  Key  to  a  scientiflc  solution  of  the  Social 
Problem. 

when  you  have  finished  my  course  of  instruclioiv,vyou  will 
clearly  perceive,  among  other  mitter  — (1)  Why  the  -meric  n  Gieen 
Back,  French  Assignat,  and  other  paper  curre'icie-  fell  in  value,  and 
the  only  true  scienti'c  remedy  (not  to  be  found  in  any  treatise  on 
the  subject)  for  this  de'ect  of  previous  currencies  i2)  The  talla'y  of 
the  Bi-nietali^ts'  theory,  and  likewise  how  gold  can  be  i;  nverfed  into 
a  commoditv  of  commerce  and  cease  to  be  used  as  a  nudiuin  ff 
exchansie  without  affecting  prices  or  injuring  commerce.  (3)  How, 
it  desired.  Socialism  coul  I  be  establish,  d  throuijh  the  mer'lrm  of 
a  State  Rank  withou'  disorganising  produo'ion  or  trade,  so  that  all 
the  land  and  industries  of  any  country  could  be  purch  sed  by  the 
State  in  a  niarmer  never  before  thought  cf,  and  coutrolled  by  the 
State  for  the  common  «ood  of  all. 

Such  information  is  invaluable  to  all  persons  who  rre,  or  who 
contemplate  becoming,  Banker-,  Politicians,  Political  Econon  ists. 
Social  K'  formers,  fic  ,  a-  d  I  have  made  the  fee  for  tuition  low  in 
order  to  obtain  as  many  pupils  as  possible. 

Persons  wishi'  g  to  join  my  classes  should  write  at  onc°,    en- 
closing PO  O.  foril  for  first  les;s  n,  upon  receiving  which  we  are 
certain  they  will  decide  upon  going  in  for  th  i  full  coiu-se. 
Address:— C.    P.   W.    Long^dill,    Political    Economist, 

Gisborne,    New   Zealand. 
Author  of  "  Give  me  a  Ilamm  r  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  make 
Amerca  the  most   Prosper, us  Couniry  in  the  World,    "A  New 
Religion,"  etc. 
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A   BAD   CASE   OF    RHEUMATISM 

CURED   BY 

VITA  DAT  10, 

Spring  Street,  North  Preston,  December  31,  1901. 
MR.  S.  A.  PALMER. 

Dear  Sir, — About  three  years  ago  I  was  taken  very 
ill  with  severe  pains  all  over  my  body,  from  which  I 
became  quite  prostrate  and  helpless.  I  could  not 
move  hand  nor  foot,  and  had  to  be  lifted  in  and 
out  of  bed.  I  called  the  lodge  doctor  in;  he  pro- 
nounced it  a  bad  case  of  Rheumatism.  I  continued  his 
treatment  for  some  time,  but  failing  to  do  me  anv  good. 
I  thought  I  would  try  Webber's  VITADATIO,  and 
started  taking  it  at  once,  and  continued  doing  so  until 
I  had  taken  the  contents  of  forty  bottles,  which  com- 
pletely cured  me.  It  is  now  two  years  since  I  took 
the  last  bottle,  and  have  never  had  a  return  of  the 
same  complaint  since.  I  have  been  living  twenty  years 
in  Preston,  and  am  well  known,  and  will  give  further 
information  to  anyone  calling  at  the  above  address, 
or  any  of  the  undermentioned  names,  Avho  will  sub- 
stantiate this  statement  as  a  true  and  correct  one; 
also  Victoria  Market,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. — 
Yours  faithfully, 

T.  W.  WHITE,  Florist. 

S.  Heylbut,  1  Sandilands  Street,  South  Melbourne. 
F.  Heylbut,  Hampstead  Road,  Maidstown. 
J.    Harvey,    Grocer     and     Produce    Merchant,     High 
Street,  Preston. 


ANOTHER    LITTLE    SUFFERER    CURED. 

Lung    Disease.    Marasmus,    and 
— — — —  Ulcer  -.=. 

CURED  BY 

VITADATIO. 

Read  Her  Father's  Testimony: 

Gordon  Street,  Elsternwick  (Vic),  October  4,  1901. 
MR.  S.  A.  PALMER. 

Dear  Sir,— I  consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  vou  of 
the  marvellous  cure  by  WEBBEIl'S  VITADATIO  of 
my  daughter,  aged  two  years  and  nine  months,  from 
a   complication   of  diseases.       Twelve   months   ago    she 


became  very  ill,  suffering  from  diseased  Lungs,  Peri- 
tonitis, Marasmus,  Measles,  and  Abscess  in  the  right 
eye,  which  reduced  her  to  a  shadow,  the  local  doctor 
in  attendance  stating  he  could  do  no  more  for  her, 
and  thought  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  recover.  At 
this  time  I  was  strongly  advised  to  give  her  VITA- 
DATIO, and  as  a  last  resource  I  did  so.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  she  soon  began  to  improve  and  rapidly  re- 
gained her  health,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since, 
thanks  to  VITADATIO,  and  in  my  opinion  it  has  been 
the  means  of  restoring  her  to  health.  I  am  well  known 
in  Elsternwick,  having  resided  here  twelve  years,  and 
all  my  acquaintances  know  of  my  child's  illness  and 
cure,  and  can  testify  to  the  truth  oi  my  statement. 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  others  suffering  from 
any  kind  of  disease.  After  the  cure  of  my  child,  as 
I  am  removing  to  Perth,  W^.A.,  my  address  is — c/o 
Veale  &  Co.,  Newcastle  St.,  Perth. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  CRANSWICK. 

We,  the  undersigned,  can  truthfully  certify  to  the 
correctness  uf  the  above  statement. 

Mrs.  John  Sincock,  Plumber  and  Ironmonger,  Glen 
Huntly  Road,  Elsternwick. 

Mrs.  Walter  Nichol,  Art  Upholsterer  and  Carpet 
Planner,   Glen   Huntly  Road,  Elsternwick. 

[Mrs.   Davies,   Home   Street,   Elsternwick. 

;Mrs.  G.  Blair,  Gordon  Street,  Elsternwick. 


LIVER   TROUBLES    AGAIN    CON- 
QUERED 

BY 

VITADATIO, 

56   Glenmore   Road,    Paddington,    Sydney, 

December  30,  1901. 

I,  the  undersigned,  wisn  to  add  my  testimony  to 
the  many  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  VITADATIO. 
I  was  suffering  from  Kidney  Trouble,  caused  by  au  ac- 
cident in  April,  1899.  I  put  myself  under  four  different 
doctors  in  Tasmania,  but  none  of  them  could  do  me 
any  good. 

About  five  months  ago  i  was  advised  to  try  VITA- 
DATIO, and  after  a  lot  of  persuasion  I  yielded,  and 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  it  has  worked  wonders  in 
my  case.  I  should  strongly  advise  anyone  suffering 
from  any  complaint  which  \'ITADATIO  is  advertised 
to  cure,  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  I  honestly  believe  they 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

GEO.  JNO.  WATERS. 


FOR   FURTHER    PARTICULARS: 

S.   A,   PALMER, 

Head  Office:    Clarendon  St.   N.,  South  Melbourne. 

(Retail  Depot,  45  and  47  Bourke  Street.) 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED.  WRITE  FOR  TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Price  of  Medicine  is  5  6  and  3  6  per  Bottle 


For  mutual  advant^g^  wnen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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ALL  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS. 

Professor:  "  You  have  great  determination,  an 
indomitable  will,  and  where  love  is  concerned  you 
are  apt  to  act  rashly  without  considering  the  con- 
sequences. You  have  considerable  power  of 
diplomacy,  and  were  born  to  be  a  leader  of  men. 
Five  shillings;  pay  outside,  please. — "  Moon- 
shine." 


AMERICAN  GOODS 

AND 

MANUFACTURES 


SUPPLIED     By 

HILL    &    PURINGTON    CO. 

(I^•CORPORATBD), 

119-121     LA    SALLE    ST.,    CHICAGO,    ILL.,    U.S.A. 

Cable  Address:  "Hill,"  Chicago. 

The  Australasian  public  is  respectfully  so- 
licited to  correspond  with  us  in  regard  to 
any  goods  or  manufactured  articles,  of  what- 
soever kind,  desired  from  America.  We 
furnish  distributors,  and  sell  wholesale  and 
retail  at  producers'  prices,  our  sources  of  sup- 
ply being  the  best,  and  of  exceptionally  high 
character.  Any  required  information  will 
be  cheerfully  furnished. 

HILL    <&    PURINGTON   CO., 

119-121     LA    SALLE    ST.,     CHICAGO,     ILL.,    U.S.A. 


'.Sllenburgs  Foods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing:  nourishment  suited  to  the  grrowing^  dig^estive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dang^erous  germs. 


The  «« AUenburys 
The  "AUenburys  " 


Milk    Food    No.  i 

Specially  adapted  to  the  f5rst  three  months  of  life. 

Milk    Food    No.  3 

timilarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 


The  "  AUenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3 

^^~~"'^^^^^~"  For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 


} 


Complete  Foods, 

STERILIZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 

To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COW'S  MILK, 
according  to  directions  given. 


No.  3  Food  is  Btronply  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all  requiring  a  light  and  easily 

digested  diet.      The  "  London  Medical  Record  "  writes  of  it  that — "No  Better  Food  Exists." 

PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  484  COLLINS   ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 


Eaye's 

Worsdeirs 
Pills. 


BEST   FAMILY 
MEDICINE. 


They  Purify  the  Blood,  and  a=  a  Mild  but  efleotual  Aperient 
••re  nnequa.led,  ana  beyond  this,  they  brace  up  the  nerves  and  set 
•very  organ  in  healthy  action,  thus  ensuring  complete  restoration 

to  perfect  health. 
They  arc  a  CERTAIN  CURE  for  INDIGESTION.   BILIOUS- 
NESS,   HEADACHE,    DYSPEPSIA,    CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER  a.id  KIDNEY   COMPLAINTS,  Etc. 
Wot  Ladies  of  all  Ages  they  are  invaluaio-e.    Sold  by  all  Stores.  1/8 


TOOTH  ACHE 


CURED    INSTANTLY    BY 


Bunter's 


SLEEPLESS    NIKSHTS 
PREVENTED. 


PREVENTS     DECAY. 
SAVES     EXTRACTION. 


Nervine. 


Gives  Permanent  Relief  by  painless  constriction  of  the  Nerve*  in 
decayed  teeth.     Neuralgic  Headache  and  all  Nerve  pains  relieved. 

GORDON  STABLES,  ESQ.,  M.D.R.N.,  says:  "Nothing  oan 
be  better ;  it  banishes  aU  pain  and  saves  the  tooth.'' 

Dr.  G.  H.  JONES,  D.D.S.,  F.E.S.,  L.F.R.M.S.,  saya  :  "  I  have  a 
high  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  Bunter's  Nervine  to  allay  pain. 
It  is  doubtless  the  best  remedy  for  Tooth-ache." 

SOLD    BY   ALL    STORES,    US. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

Q^   P  CORSETS 


Have  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
CORSET^  British  or  Foreign,  in  the  World. 


Oo^psl  the  approval  of  Corset  "Wearers  everywhere, 
B  eyond  comparison  tlie  most  perfect  Corsets  extan"!;. 
O  ombine  unique  principles  of  Corset  manufacture. 
^/  f  their  kind  the  most  popular  competitive  speciality, 
R  epresentative  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
Stocked  in  good  assortment,  command  an  immediate  sale. 
E  ^^  season  marks  an  enormous  increase  in  their  popularity. 
Thousands  of  Drapers  recognise  their  unrivalled  merit. 
Sold  by  the  retail  Drapery  Trade  to  over  4^,000,000  wearers^ 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWAROED-Health  Exhibition,  London.       FIKST-CLASS  AWARD— Adelaide,  1887.  and Velbourne,  1888. 

Benger's  Food 

For  INFANTS,  INVALIDS,  &  THE  AGED.    Most  Delicious,  Nutritive,  &.  Digestible. 


Tfie  Lancet  describes  it  as  "  ISIr.  Benger's  admirable 
preparation." 

The  London  Medical  Record  says — "  It    is  retained 
when  all  other  foods  are  rejected.     It  is  invaluable." 


The  British  Medical  Journal  says — "  Benger's  Food 
has  by  its  e.xcellence  established  a  reputation  of  its  o%vn." 

The  Illustrated  Medical  Neivs  says — "  Infants  do  re- 
markably well  on  it.  There  is  certainly  a  great  future 
before  it." 


BENDER'S  FOOD  is  sold  in  Lns  by  Chemists,  Ac,  everywhere.    Wliolesale  of  all  Wholesale  Houses. 


Granuia*"  Lids. 


CURED   WITHOUT  OPERATION 


£ctropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
OPTICIAN 
476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE    CCMPLAINTSc 


T.  Ra  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Ms^Cter's  Universal   Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed 

t.>ranular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonieg 
Sl^  aareful  housewife   should   be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  m  the  country  places,   iss 
Sofiammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye     An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevsaC 
m^  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes^     Bottles  2/-  and  3/6,  post  tree  to  any  pait  oi  the  Col  ."it^=. 
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RAMEY'S    MEDICATOR 

For  the  Treatment  of  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever, 
Bronchitis.  Influenza,  Catarrhal 
Deafness,  etc. 
Medlcator,   with  complete  treat- 
meat,  only  'JO  -,  post  free. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET. 

STAR  NOVELTY  COMPAN' 

229  231   COLLINS  ST  ,  MELBOURNE. 


A    NICE    PRESENT. 


The  New  Combination  Pin- 
cushion, Thimble  and  Reel 
Holder,  nicliel  plated,  plush  top. 

Clamps  on  to  any  table  by  means 
of  spring.  PRICE,  only  2/-;  post  free. 

STAR    NOVELTY  CO., 

229-231  Collins-st.,  Melb. 


A     WONDERFUL     INVENTION. 


The  NEW 


ft 


99 


Aeolian  Harp 
Zither 

Or    PIANO-HARP. 

Grand   Piano-like  Tone. 

A  Harp  that  ANYONE  CAN   PLAY. 

Observe  the  diagonally  crossed  strings,  almost 
the  same  as  In  a  piano,  the  melody  strings 
passing  under  the  chord  strings.  By  means  of 
this  Improvement  In  construction  the  simi- 
larity in  tone  and  volume  of  the  piano  Is 
produced. 

BEAUTIFUL.  IN  DESION.    GRAND   RESONANT  TONE. 

perfection  in  Bverg  point. 

The  easiest  to  learn  of  any  musical  instrument  in 
existence.  A  Child  wrho  can  read  fig^ures 
can  play  it  at  Sight.  The  reason  anyone  can 
play  this  instrument  on  tirst  trial,  even  though  the  person 
may  know  absolutely  nothing  about  music,  or  may  not 
have  an  ear  for  music,  is  this  :  The  music  is  supplied  on 
strong-  cards,  wmcn  un  ^».acea  uuuci  mc  «ne> ;  cacii  iiuie  111  iiie  iiiuaiu  i.--  given  by  numbers,  starting  from  1,  so  all  one  has  to  do  to  render 
the  most  difficult  selections,  is  to  strike  the  string  immediately  above  the  numbers,  and  the  chords  when  a  capital  letter  is  indicated  ;  hence, 
we  guarantee  that  anyone  able  to  read  can  learn  to  play. 

MSfTheease  with  which  anyone  can  learn  to  play,  the  grand  music  which  anyone  can  produce,  makes  it  certain  that  no  one  will  part  with 
the  Harp-Zither. 

As  a  parlour  ornament,  the  instrument  with  its  classical  outlines  is  unique.    For  the  serenade,  the  musicale,  or  any  class  of 
entertainment,  the  Harp-Zither  excels  all  other  instruments  of  its  class. 

Its  deep  sympathetic  tones  penetrate  even  those  insensible  to  the  Charms  of  Ordinary  Music. 
PK/CE— Ebonised,  beautiful  piano  finish,  decorated,  twenty-five  melody  strings  (chromatic  scale  of  two  octaves),  five  chords,  two-pioks- 
key,  case,  full  instructions  and  a  lot  of  figure  music,  only  35I-,    (Carriage  paid  by  Parcels  Post  to  any  part  of  Australasia.) 

Size— 1-t  inches  by  20  inches. 

Letters  accompanied  by  Money  Order  In  Registered  Letter  should  be  addressed  to 


STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY,  Premier  Buildings,    229-231   Collins   Street^  Melbourne 


100    VOLUMES    FOR    ONE    POUND! 


THE    MASTERPIECE    LIBRARY. 


This  library  consists  of  a  series  of  books  origi- 
nally issued  in  cheap  form  in  London.  It  covers 
the  masterpieces  of  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
of  all  times  and  every  country,  and  consists  of 
about  an  equal  number  of  volumes  of  poetry  and 
prose — the  works  of  none  but  the  best  authors 
having  been  selected.  These  books  have  now 
been  ga'thered  together,  and  are  being  offered  to 
the  .^stralian  public,  securely  packed  in  two 
neat  cabinets,  for  the  wonderful  price  of  20s. 


Lord  Salisbury  safd  of  tlie  "  Masterpiece  Li- 
brary "  that  it  was  "  the  most  effective  agency 
that  has  j'et  been  discovered  for  making  our  best 
literature  familiar  to  the  mass  of  the  nation." 

They  are  neatly  bound,  in  strong  paper  covers, 
clearly  printed,  and  very  convenient  for  the  pocket. 

It  is  now  possible  for  any  poor  man  or  woman 
to  have  a  library  of  their  own  for  a  less  total 
outlay  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  one  of 
the  many  books  contained  in  the  series. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA"  OFFICE.  167-9  Queen  St.,  Melbourne. 
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Bonnington'5 
Carrageen 
Irish  Moss. 


FOR  STUBBORN  COUGHS  AND  COLDS- 

The  above  preparation  has  the  largest  sale  of 
any  cough  medicine  in  Australasia.  It  is  a  safe 
and  valuable  remedy  for  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Whooping  Cough,  and  Chest  Affections  gene- 
rally. 

The  "  Irish  Moss  "  is  used  largely  by  public 
speakers  and  singers  as  a  voice  restorative.  It 
removes  all  huskiness,  and  increases  the  power 
and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 

SOLD   EVERYWHERE 
In  Large  and  Small  Bottles. 

—————  PREPARKD  BY      " 


GEORGE   BONNINGTON,    CHEMIST, 
Christchurch,  N.Z. 


A  GRAND 
INVENTION 

For  taking 
T  U  RKIsa 
;tIoC  Air  orVa- 
vonr)  Bath^at 
Home  tor  1^. 

CHCh,  It  OP«'n3 

the  iniUiona 
of  nores  nml 
draws  out  the 
poisons  which 
caiiae  disease. 
T  h  o  u  -  au  ds 
eiij  )y  the 

CENTURY 

BATH 

CABINET 


PRICES  :    30l~  TO  SO/- 

Coinplete.     Carriage  Paid. 


w^ek  y.  [t  oeamifi  'stlie  cn'iiplexto-',  prevent <  dUeaae, 
c!  1  es  c"l  Is  f^vei-3,  1- .e  imatiTii.  iiiflaenzft,  and  all 
Jll  )  i(i,  -ikin,  Kiiiney.  and  Nerve  Troub  e  .  Gn'ira-tofd 

Thirtj-  Us.vi-  Trial.  FREii  to  Buyers  7s  6cl  Book. 

ASENTS  WANTED. 

£4™£7w/E"Kly 

BY    MEN    AND    WOMEN. 
LET    US    STARr  YOU. 

Ifo  experience  needed.  Our  Agents  last  two 
months  made  £5,000  :— Mr.  Smart,  of  Mel'  onrne, 
made  £61  the  first  two  months;  Mr.  Jone-",  of 
Svdney,  £37  tbe  first  month ;  Miss  Floreoce 
Wright,  £50  while  teaehin?  :  R.  S.  Lewi^,  Clerk, 
£36  in  five  weeks.  EVERYBODY  BUYS, 
business  m^n,  families,  and  pliy-icians. 

The  CENTURY  Cabinet  is  the  ORIGINAL  A  I 
others  are  imitations. 

^Yr^.te  lo-dav,  me  itionin? 

Centurv  thermal  Bath  Cabinet,  Ltd., 

ALEX.  TROUP,  6  Royal  Arcade.  Melb. 


YOUR 

SKIRT 

HELD 

UP. 


YOUR 

SHIRT  WAIST 

HELD 

DOWN. 


THE 


Stephenson  Waist  Holder  and  Skirt  Supporter* 

What  looks  worse  than  a  gap  between  your  skirt  and  your  waist?       It  spoils  the  effect  of  the  whole 
costume.      Our  Waist  Holder  and  Skirt  Supporter  keeps  skirt  and  waist  together. 

REDUCES     WAIST     LINE. 

Is  always  ready  for  use.       No  sewing  whatever.       Made  of  webbing  and  aluminium.      Will  not  rust 
or  corrode.       Over  a  million  now  in  use. 

AGENTS     WANTED     EVERYWHERE. 

LADIES  can  make  a  regular  income  selling  them.      They  are  the  greatest  Agents'  article  ever  invented. 

Big  profits!     Quick  sellers!     Every  woman  wants  one,  and  ought  to  have  one.     Agents  can  make  £3  or    £4 

weekly. 

If  you  Wear  it,  it  w^ill  Support  your  Skirt.  if  you  Sell  it,  it  will  Support  You. 


Write  at  once  for  Sample  and  Terms.      Price,  Post  Free,  J/6. 


THE    ENTERPRISE    CO. 


Box  133,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
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(Over  100,000   Copies  sold.) 


The  Twentieth  Century 
New  Testament. 

A    Translation     into    Modern    English    from    the    Original    Greek. 


PRICE   3  6,    in    Green    Cloth,    513   Pag^s* 


ALSO    ISSUED    IN    THREE    PARTS. 


Part  1,  The  Five  Historical  Books,  Limp  Cloth,  1/6;  Part  2,  The  Apostle  Paul's 
Letters  to  the  Churches,  Limp  Cloth,  1/-;  Part  3,  The  Pastoral,  Personal  and  General 
Letters;    and   the   Revelation,    Limp   Cloth,  1/-. 

St.    Mark's  Gospel   has   been   printed   separately  for  wide  distribution.     Price,    in    paper 

covers,   2cl. 


The  work  of  translation  has  extended  over  ten  years.  It  has  been  carried  out  as  a  labour  of  love,  and  Avith 
the  sole  idea  of  giving  the  exact  sense  of  the  Original  in  the  English  of  to-day.  Not  only  in  England  and 
America,  but  in  every  colony  and  dependency,  and  wherever  English-speaking  missionaries  are  at  work, 
there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  the  book. 


■"The  Guardian"  says: — "We  can  heartily  recommend  all  who  have  to  explain  Scripture — and,  indeed,  all  who 
wish  to  understand  it  better — to  become  possessed  of  this  careful  and  reasonable  attempt  to  make  the  New 
Testament  more  intelligible   to  English-speaking  people." 


THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY    NEW    TESTAHENT 

can   be   obtained   from — 

T.  Shaw  Fitchett,  1 69  Queen  Street,  Melbourne ;  The  Diocesan  Book  Society,  Melbourne ; 
E.  "W.  Cole,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide;  M.  L.  Hutchinson,  300  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne ; 
<jeo.  Robertson  &  Co.,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane ;  Angfus  &  Robertson, 
Sydney ;  Wesleyan  Book  Depot,  Georgfe  Street,  Sydney ;  Wesleyan  Book  Depot,  Kingf 
William  Street,  Adelaide ;  W.  C.  Rigby,  Adelaide  ;  Wigg  &  Son,  Adelaide ;  and  Whitcombe 
and  Tombs,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 
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LOVELY    COLOURS 

BRILLIANT    GLOSS. 


-«x> 


Mjkde  in  ALL  the     ... 

Catest  m 
Shades. 


REJECT  ALL 
IMITATIONS. 


Unequalled  for  all 

HOUSEHOLD. 

DECORATIONS 


MAlTDrACTTTEED  BY 

Aspinal^s  Enamel  Ltd- 

NEW  CROSS,  LONDON.  ENO. 


This  Popular  English  Sweet 
is  shipped  regularly  to  the 
principal  ports  of  Australia. 


<V 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children). 
Absolutely  Pure.     Delicious  Flavour. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CONFECTIONERS 
AND  STORES. 


KODAK 

GLASS    PLATE 
CAMERAS. 


VJoRKf       0      •>      London,    England. 


TWO    SIZES. 
For  ;Quarter    Plates,   £6    and    £6  .10s. 
5x4  Plates,   £6  !10s.  and   £7. 


Send  Jfor;  Illustrated    Descriptive    Leaflet,  ,^nd_mentJon"rthis 

Paoer. 


KODAK  umiTED, 

284  Collins  Street,   Melbourne,  anJJofjall  Dealers 
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[Editor's  Note. — Owing  to  the  inclusion  of  special 
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MESSAGERES  MARITIMES. 


The  Service  is  carried  on  by  rapid  Steamers  of  6,500  tons,  leaving  Sydney  every  month. 


SYDNEY 

TO 
LONDON 

IN 
30   DAYS. 

Via  Colombo 
and   Paris. 


Rates  of  Passage  Money  to  London,  £27  to  £77.  (i^^uding  Tabic  ^^ine..) 

Sherry,  Cognac,  English  Ales  or  Stout,  which  are  supplied  free  at  Meals  to  First-Class  Passengers. 
RETURN  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES.  Liberal  Concessions  to  Families.   English  Spoken  on  Board. 

Passengers  Booked  to  India,  China  and  Japan,  in  connection  with  the  Company's  Regular  Mail  Lines, 
under  Postal  Contract  with  French  Government.  ORDINARY  RETURN  TlOKETcJ  FIRST-CLASS 
between  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  issued  by  this  Company,  or  liy  the  Railway  Offices,  are 
interchangeable  for  return  bv  Rail  or  by  Sea,  and  the  Company's  Tickets  are  also  available  for  return  by 
P.  &  O.,  and  Orient,  and  N.  D.  L.  steamers  having  room. 

TWO     BOATS     PER    MONTH     LEAVE     SYDNEY     FOR     NOUMEA. 


For  further  Information  apply  at  the  Company's  Office,  PITT  ST.  (Corner  of  Queen's  Place),  SYDNEY. 

BRASIER   DE  THUY,  General  Manager  in  Australia. 

/gent  in  Melbourne.  Mr.  H.  DE  POSSEL,  the  Olderfleet,  Collins  Street. 
Agents  in  Adelaide,  Messrs.  DALGETY  &  CO.  Ltd. 
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No,  because  I've  taken  some  already. 

You  often  say,  as  I  did,  "  I'm  out  of 
sorts,  'run  down,  below  tone.  I  find 
work  a  burden,  am  J^.->*  myself,  a  bit 
miserable,  under  a  cloud.  L  NEED  A 
FILIP.^ 

That's  so  ;  you've  got  "  nerves  "  and 
need  "  picking  up."  Now,  do  as  I  did, 
get  rid  of  your  depression  and  "  out- 
of-sorts-ness,"  dyspepsia,  rheumatism, 
sleeplessness,  melancholia,  and  brain 
fag,  by  admitting  the  fact  that  you  are 
a  burden  to  yourself,  an  affliction  to 
others,  and  say,  "  Well,  the  fact  is  :  '  I 
NEED  A  FILIP,'"  and  go  straight  away 
to  the  chemist  and  say  — 

•   INEEDA     FILIP, 

and  see  that  you  get  it,  for  there  is  no 
other  like  it. 


^ 


nup  ? 


If  he  hasn't  it,  tell  him  to  send  for  It 
to  address  below  ;  or  write  yourself  and 
get  it  by  post. 

It's  the  very  tonic  you  need.  Get  it, 
and  now.  If  you  are  of  my  sex,  you  are 
losing  your  beauty  and  your  vivacity, 
your  power  to  please,  by  not  "  toning- 
up."  If  you  are  a  man,  you  are  losing 
money  by  going  to  work  tired  and 
depressed. 

I've  found 

INEEDA     FILIP 

to  be  the  purest  and  best  tonic  on  the 
market.  It  will  make  your  nerves  as 
true  as  a  well-strung  harp-string,  give  a 
pleasant  "  tang  '  to  life,  and  make  you 
stout  of  heart  to  grapple  with  Hfe's 
difficulties. 


Price,  2s.  6d.;  posted  to  any  address. 
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The  drought  still  lies,  white,  hot 
The  and  cruel,  on  great  stretches  of 
Drought  Australia.  But  over  large  tracts 
rain  has  fallen,  and  there  are  many 
signs  that  the  drought,  as  a  whole,  is  breaking 
up.  The  coastal  rains,  in  particular,  have 
been  abundant;  South  Australia  rejoices  in 
the  certainty  of  a  very  fair  harvest ;  and 
vast  belts  of  arid  country  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  are  already  tinted 
green  with  the  fast-coming  grass.  Sunday, 
September  7,  was  observed  throughout  the 
States  generally  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
rain  that  had  fallen,  and  of  humiliation  and 
prayer  for  more  rain.  In  the  churches,  no 
doubt,  the  prayers  were  sincere  and  earnest ; 
but  for  Australian  crowds  "  humiliation  "  is  a 
quite  uncongenial  mood,  and  not  even  for  the 
sake  of  showing  their  sympathy  with  their 
drought-afflicted  fellow-citizens  would  the 
crovrds  in  the  cities  of  the  sea-coast  forego 
their  usual  mood  of  sauntering  unconcern ! 

The  drought  has  supplied  the  text 
Newspaper  for  much  lively  controversy  in  the 
Debate  English  press.  Sir  Edmund  Bar- 
ton officially,  and  very  properly, 
denied  that  Australia,  as  a  whole,  was  drought- 
smitten.  Drought,  he  added,  "  had  never 
seriously  or  permanently  impaired  the  re- 
sources of  Australia."  Sir  Edmund  Barton 
took  refuge  in  the  geographical  vastness  of 
Australia.  A  continent  as  large  as  Europe, 
he  argued,  could  not  be  afflicted  simultaneously, 
and  over  its  whole  area,  with  drought.  Mr. 
Copeland,  the  New  South  Wales  Agent-Gene- 
ral, tried  to  disprove  the  drought  by  quoting 


the  rainfall  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  then 
he  only  quoted  the  rainfall  on  the  coast.  -Mr. 
Finch  Hatton  wrote  to  the  "  Times,"  asking 
very  pertinently,  "  how  a  squatter,  w'hose 
sheep  are  dying  at  Bourke,  is  benefited  by  a 
heavy  rainfall  at  Jervis  Bay  ?"  Mr.  Copeland 
replied  by  saying  that  "a  New  South  Wales 
rabbit  would  know  more  about  the  country 
than  Mr.  Finch  Hatton  did."  To  which  ]\Ir. 
Finch  Hatton  rejoined  : — 

This  is  unfortunately  quite  true,  and  a  more  infelici- 
tous remark  never  escaped  the  lips  of  an  incautious  ad- 
vocate. I  know  as  much  about  New  South  Wales 
as  my  neighbours,  and  apparently  more  than  Mr.  Cope- 
land; but  neither  do  I,  nor  does  anyone  else,  know  as 
much  as  the  rabbits,  who  have  for  some  years  past 
formed  by  far  the  most  enterprising,  the  most  pros- 
perous, and  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  popula- 
tion of  that  sorely  afflicted  colony. 

This  is  pretty  sparring  from  a  controversial 
point  of  view ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  the  drought  exist  in  Eng- 
land. And  it  is  well  that  somebody  should 
contradict  the  notion  that  Australia,  from  the 
Leeuwin  to  Cape  York,  is  a  Sahara,  whose  in- 
habitants are  reduced  to  a  diet  of  tinned  meat, 
and  have  given  up  the  habit  of  washing  them- 
selves ! 

The  drought  is  registering  itself  in 
very  unpleasant  characters  in  one 
department  of  Australian  life. 
There  is  a  general  rise  in  the  cost 
Australians  have  hitherto  been 
the  greatest  meat-consumers  on  the  planet; 
and  with  a  continent  so  rich  in  flocks  and 
herds,  meat  has  naturally  been  cheap.  But 
when  a  single  bullock  fetches  £30  in  the  sales- 
yard,  and  a  fat  pig  in,  it  is  clear  that  meat 


Dear  Food 


of  living 
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as  an  article  of  food  has  become  a  luxury,  and 
for  multitudes  an  almost  unattainable  luxury. 
The  best  joints,  in  fact,  are  to-day  as  dear  in 
Australia  as  they  were  in  En.^land  a  year  a.c^o; 
for  the   rise   in   the  price   of  meat,   curiously 
enough,   is   not   confined   to    drouj^ht-smitten 
Australia,  but  extends  over  the  whole  world ; 
and  no  one  can  exactly  tell  why.       A  suffi- 
ciently expressive  proof  of  the  meat  famine 
in  Australia  is  found  in  the  fact  that  frozen 
mutton  from  New  Zealand  is  findino^  its  way 
in  ever-increasing-  bulk  to  x'Vustralian  dinner- 
tal^les.       Bread,  too,  is  rising;  butter,  before 
the   late   rains,   was   at   almost   famine   price ; 
rabbits,  which  once  were  destroyed  as  a  mere 
nuisance,    are    becoming    an    article    of    food 
throughout   Australia,   and   they   have  nearly 
doubled  in  price  within  the  last  few  months. 
Fodder,  since  the  distressed  pastoralists  have 
taken  to  hand-feed  their  dwindling  flocks,  has 
soared  to  unprecedented  altitudes  of  price — 
chaff  fetching  from  £7  to  £8  per  ton.       On  the 
whole,  the  rainless  skies  are  reflected  grimly  on 
every  breakfast   table    throughout   the    Com- 
monwealth. 

The  Federal  tariff  has  at  last  be- 

The        come  law,  and  the  longest,  if  not 

New  Tariff  ^|-,g  niost  exasperated,  debate  that 

Australasian  politics  has  ever 
known  has  come  to  an  end.  What  the  exact 
incidence  of  the  tariff  is,  no  one  as  yet  can  quite 
tell ;  the  changes  have  been  so  numerous.  The 
best  thing,  perhaps,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
tariff  is  that  both  parties  are  dissatisfied  by  it. 
Free-traders  are  disgusted  because  the  duties 
cover  so  large  an  area,  and  are  so  high  in  scale ; 
protectionists,  on  the  other  hand,  weep  pub- 
licly over  the  distressing  lowness  of  the  tariff, 
and  the  melancholy  circumstance  that  so  many 
articles  escape  taxation.  These  contradictory 
accusations  against  the  tariff  may  be  accepted 
as  proving  that  it  is — what  it  ought  to  be — a 
reasonably  fair  compromise.  But,  bad  or  good, 
it  is  the  tariff  which  will  regulate  Australian 
trade  for  probably  the  next  ten  years.  No 
Parliament  will  lightly  undertake  a  plunge 
into  another  tariff  fight ! 

Incidentally    the    passing    of    the 
_     .  *       .  tariff      raised,      if      it      did      not 

Postponed     ...  ... 

Fight  decide,  one  grave  constitutional 
point.  The  Senate  has,  under 
the  constitution,  the  right  of  "  request- 
ing ''  amendments  in  any  Bill  sent  to  it 
by  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  it  duly 
sent  back  the  tariff  with  a  request  for  a  great 
many  amendments.  Some  of  these  were  con- 
ceded,  many  refused,  and  the   Bill   was   sent 


again  to  the  Senate ;  and  that  Chamber  sent 
the  measure  back  with  its  request  for  amend- 
ments repeated.  So  the  question  emerged  as- 
to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers. Did  the  Senate  exhaust  its  rights  when 
it  had  once  requested  amendments ;  or  might 
it  go  on  repeating  its  requests  ad  infinitum  f 
The  power  of  making  "  requests  "  in  saecula 
sacculorum  is  really  the  power  of  amendment 
slightly  disguised  ;  and  to  grant  that  the  Senate 
has  power  to  amend  a  money  Bill  is  abhorrent 
to  democracy.  But  that  the  tariff  should  be 
suspended  indefinitely,  while  the  two  Houses 
embarked  on  a  limitless  quarrel  as  to  their  own 
respective  rights,  was  too  alarming  a  prospect ; 
and  Mr.  Deakin,  the  Acting-Premier,  moved' 
that  "  This  House  refrains  from  the  determina- 
tion of  Its  constitutional  rights,"  and  accepts 
the  fresh  message  from  the  Senate.  This  was 
carried,  and  the  Senate  triumphed.  The  fight 
may,  of  course,  be  renewed  at  some  unknown 
and  more  favourable  time  in  the  future ;  but  a 
precedent  has  been  created  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  send  up  its  requests  until 
they  are  granted,  which  it  will  not  'be  easy  to 
ignore. 

The  strike  of  shearers  in  New 
Collapsed  South  Wales  has  collapsed,  with 
strike  much  loss  of  casli  to  the  shearers 
themselves,  and  still  more  deserved 
loss  of  reputation  to  their  leaders.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  strike  more  absolutely  self- 
ish and  unreasonable  in  its  character.  The 
pastoralists  are  maintaining  an  heroic  struggle 
against  disaster ;  their  flocks  have  shrunk  by 
one-third ;  they  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  community.  And  the  shearers 
chose  this  exact  moment  for  demanding  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  their  rates !  Work- 
men may  justly  claim  a  share  in  the  expand- 
ing profits  of  an  industr}^ ;  but  to  seize  the  very 
moment  when  a  great  industry  is  well-nigh 
perishing,  and  make  its  very  distress  an  occa- 
sion for  extorting,  by  force,  an  unreasonable 
advance  in  wages,  is  a  policy  which  shocks 
both  the  conscience  and  the  common-sense  of 
all  Australia.  The  pastoralists  applied  to  the 
law  courts  for  protection  against  the  rough 
methods  of  the  shearers,  who  intercepted  and 
captured  men  on  their  road  to  join  the  various 
sheds ;  and  in  the  manifesto  acknowledging 
the  break-down  of  the  strike  the  leaders  of  the 
shearers  quote  this  appeal  to  the  law  as  a 
proof  of  "  the  unscrupulous  character  "  of  the 
pastoralists!  The  s'l.earers'  strike  of  1902  will 
long  be  remembered  as  an  example  of  bad 
and  vicious  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  labour 
leaders. 
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Takin,^  Australasian   finance  as   a 
The        whole,  there  are  two  aspects — one 

Dark  Side    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^.j^j^^  ^j^^    ^^^^ 

aspect  is  found  in  the  g-eneral  and 
helpless  increase  of  expenditure  everywhere. 
This  is  writ  larg-e  in  the  arithmetic  of  every 
State.  It  is  at  once  beyond  denial  and  almost 
beyond  explanation.  It  seems  to  prove  that 
Australian  statesmen  are  suffering-  from 
a  temporary  paralysis  of  common-sense 
and     of     strength     of     will.  Two     years 

ago,  the  State  expenditure  of  New 
South  Wales  was  £9,695,000;  to-day  it 
is  nearly  ii  1,000,000..  In  Victoria  in  about 
the  same  period  the  expenditure  has  grown 
from  i6,6oo,ooo  to  £8,400,000.  The  same  ex- 
traordinary increase — if  not  on  quite  the  same 
scale — is  found  in  almost  all  the  other  States ; 
and  in  no  case  does  the  increased  expenditure 
represent  an  increase  of  reproductive  invest- 
ments, or  of  services  rendered.  It  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  spread  of  semi-socialistic  ideas, 
clothing  the  State  with  ever-new  functions,  and 
in  part  to  a  loss  of  governing  power  and  of 
business  capacity  amongst  Australian  Parlia- 
ments. 

The  'bright  side  of  Australian 
The  finance  is  found  in  the  resolute  and 
Bright  Side  business-like  fashion  in  which  the 
difficulty  is  being  faced.  Austra- 
lia, as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  rich  in  business 
capacity.  The  standard  of  public  honour  is 
high.  There  is  not  the  least  risk  of  the  States 
being  allowed  to  drift  into  genuine  financial 
peril.  The  return  to  sober  finance  has,  in 
some  cases,  it  is  true,  to  be  effected  in  spite 
of  the  Parliaments  rather  than  by  their  help ; 
but  it  is  being  effected.  And  there  is  no  sign 
that  the  States  will  want  leaders  both  strong 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  Queensland  is  badly  hit,  by  the 
drought  as  well  as  by  Federal  legislation ;  but 
both  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament  show  a  high 
degree  of  resolve  in  dealing  with  the  financial 
problem.  The  scheme  of  retrenchment,  for 
example,  begins  with  7^  per  cent,  on  all  sala- 
ries over  iioo,  and  goes  up  to  15  per  cent.; 
and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  to  cut  down 
the  salaries  of  even  the  judges  !  In  both  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania  the  double  policy  of 
firm  retrenchments  and  new  taxation  is  being 
carried  out.  New  South  Wales  loiters  most 
in  the  return  path  to  a  wise  finance ;  t)Ut,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  Australian  States  show  them- 
selves determined  to  live  within  their  means, 
and  that  determination  has  not  been  reached 
too  soon.       Since  1880  the  gross  public  debts 


of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  expanded 
from  £90,000,000  to,  roughly,  £280,000^000! 
The  States,  as  far  as  their  borrowing  powers 
are  concerned,  have  about  reached  the  jump- 
ing-off  place. 

New  Zealand  finance  shines  bright- 

N.z.        ly    in    contrast    with    that  of    the 

Finance     Commonwealth.     Nature  is  kindly 

to  New  Zealand.  It  knows  no- 
thing of  droughts ;  it  has  an  ampler  sea-board 
than  Australia;  and  its  frozen-meat  trade  is 
singularly  large  in  volume,  and  very  profitable 
in  character.  The  labour  legislation  of  New 
Zealand,  too,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  has 
had  a  continuity  which  the  sister  States  might 
well  envy.  As  a  result,  while  the  Australian 
States,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  been  afflicted 
with  a  procession  of  deficits,  New  Zealand, 
year  after  year,  enjoys,  a  surplus.  Perhaps 
the  best  proof  of  both  the  character  of  New 
Zealanders,  and  the  solid  prosperity  of  New 
Zealand,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  amounts 
due — both  as  interest  and  as  repayments  of 
principal — under  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act 
have  been  paid  in  full  up  to  March  31,  1901-! 

The  threatened  strike  of  the  railway 
i  h  d    service  in  \'"ictoria  did  not  come  off 
PariiamentiThe    men    fouud    general    public 

opinion  grimly  hostile ;  their  own 
wiser  second  thoughts,  too,  showed  them  that 
such  a  strike  would  be  unpatriotic.  But  the 
struggle  for  economical  reform  in  the  State  has 
taken  an  unexpected  development.  The  State 
Parliament  has  vanished !  A  general  election 
is  in  progress,  and  the  question  of  reform  has 
been  transferred  to  a  new  arena.  It  is  to  be 
settled  by  votes  in  the  ballot-box,  not  by  votes 
in  Parliament.  This  crisis  was  totally  unex- 
pected ;  it  is  due  to  a  display  of  resolution  on 
the  part  of  the  Cabinet  such  as  is  rare  in  Aus- 
tralian politics.  On  September  9,  the  Re- 
trenchment Bill  had  reached  the  committee 
stage ;  the  proposal  of  Alinisters  was  that  all 
salaries  under  £125  a  year — the  bread  and  but- 
ter margin — should  be  exempt.  A  supporter 
of  the  Government  moved  that  £125  should  be 
struck  out  with  a  view  of  substituting  £175. 
This  was  carried,  fourteen  Government  sup- 
porters voting  against  the  Ministry,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Peacock,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
voting  with  them.  Ministers  accepted  the  vote 
as  showing  that  the  House  had  no  serious  in- 
tentions of  carrying  out  economical  reforms, 
and  they  instantly  asked  the  Governor  for  a 
dissolution,  which  was  granted. 
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For  decision  and  swiftness,  this  ac- 

The        tion  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  is 

Outlook    ahnost  without  precedent.  Cabinets 

usual!}-  are  of  more  than  india- 
rubber  elasticity.  They  accept  with  Quaker- 
like  meekness  any  rebufT  Parliament  chooses 
to  inflict  upon  them.  Mr.  Irvine  and  his 
fellow-^Ministers,  however,  hold  the  theory  that 
if  a  Cabinet  reigns,  it  must  also  rule ;  if  it  has 
responsibility,  it  must  have  power.  And,  on 
the  whole,  the  crowd  likes  a  certain  imperious 
note  in  its  leaders.  At  the  present  moment, 
there  is  every  sig^n  that  ^linisters  will  win  an 
overwhelming^  victory.  Candidates  are  ea.e^er 
to  carry  their  flag;.  Old  members  of  the  late 
House  who  voted  against  them  are  anxiously 
recanting  their  hostile  vo^es.  Even  Sir  Alex- 
ander Peacock's  late  Attorney-General  an- 
nounces himself  a  ^^linisterial  supporter. 

The  truth  is  that  the  dissolution 
Re'ai  greatly  simplifies  the  issue  in  State 
Issue  politics  as  far  as  Victoria  is  con- 
cerned. The  orthodox  Opposition 
practically  disappears ;  the  one  question  the 
electors  have  to  answer  is.  Shall  there  be  pru- 
dence and  economv  in  State  finance  ?  Victoria 
is  floundering  amid  growing  deficits  not  be- 
cause its  revenue  is  shrinking,  but  because  its 
expenditure  has  been  allowed  to  expand 
without  reason  and  without  limits.  The 
real  opposition  to  the  Government  proposals 
comes  from  the  Labour  party,  who  hold  that 
retrenchment  is  a  mistake,  and  the  civil  ser- 
vants, who  think  that  any  reduction  of  their 
salaries  is  of  the  nature  of  a  mere  wicked  class 
tax.  The  fight  in  Victoria  is  really  one 
of    the    city    against    the    country.  And 

the  cities  are  hostile  to  the  ^Ministry  simply 
because  they  are  the  stronghold  of  the  Labour 
partv.  The  conditions  of  the  struggle  are  for 
the  Labour  party  almost  everything  that  could 
be  desired.  They  have  a  new  and  surprising 
body  of  allies  in  the  shape  of  the  civil  servants  ; 
and  they  have  a  most  profitable  grievance  in 
the  sudden  and  dramatic  disappearance  of  the 
Factories  Act.  It  is  true  that  Labour  mem- 
bers themselves  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
temporary  disappearance  of  the  measure.  The 
Royal  Commission  which  is  to  report  on  the 
working  of  the  Act  has  loitered  and  nodded 
through  two  careless  years,  and  so  the  session 
came  to  an  end  without  the  Act  being  renewed. 
But  the  disappearance  of  the  Factories  Act 
gives  the  Labour  party  a  cry  which  will  rallv 
almost  every  wage-earner  in  the  cities,  at  least, 
to  their  flag.  The  Wages  Boards,  with  all 
their  decisions,  have  vanished  at  a  breath ;  and 


it  is  easv  to  contend  that  the  whole  working 
class  IS  wronged,  and  every  interest  it  has  is 
imperilled,  by  this  circumstance. 

At  present  it  seems  probable  that 
A  Ministers   will   win   at    the  ballot- 

Forecast    boxes,     and     a     Parliament     will 
emerge  resolute  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses and  to  adjust  the  whole  political  ma- 
chinery of    the  State  to   Federal    conditions. 
The  new  Parliament  will  practically  be  a  con- 
vention.     Its  first  business  will  be  to  reduce 
its  own  members  and  re-shape  its  own  con- 
stitution ;  and  when  this  has  been  done  its  au- 
thority to  legislate  will  practically  cease.     The 
Factories  Act  will  be  reinstated  as  before  the 
dissolution ;  and  about  nine-tenths  of  its  pro- 
visions  there   is   practically   no   debate.     The 
only   point    of    dispute    is    about    the    Wages 
Boards ;  and  these  have  undoubtedly  been  used 
to  accomplish  results  never  intended  by  Par- 
liament when  framing  the   measure.     In  the 
printing  trade,  for  example,  an  employer  who 
teaches  an  apprentice  the  linotype  is  practicallv 
fined  £3  3s.  a  week  for  doing  it !     Linotype 
operators   are  forbidden   to  work   more  than 
seven  hours  a  day.     Such  regulations  simply 
represent  the  hate  of  labour-saving  machinery, 
and  the  desire  to  handicap  it,  which  has  so 
often  marked  the  less   intelligent    classes    of 
workers.       On  the  whole,  public  opinion    in 
Victoria  is  swinging  in  favour  of    the   New 
South     Wales     plan — a     strong     Arbitration 
Court — as     against     the     system     of     Wages 
Boards. 

Australian  sentiment  supports  Sir 
Imperial    Edmund  Barton  in  the  position  as 
Defence    ^q  Imperial  defence  which  he  took 
up  at  the  Colonial  Conference.  The 
War  Office  plan  was  that  the  colonies  should 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  troops,  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  defence  forces  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  at  the  call  of  the  Imperial  authorities. 
From  the  soldier's  point  of  view,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  this  plan.       It  forms  part  of  Sir 
Edward  Hutton's   scheme  for  the  Common- 
wealth.      A  body   of  troops   organised   and 
equipped    for    foreign    service,    standing    al- 
ways ready,  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
expert,  vastly  better  than  to  have  to  depend 
on    improvised    forces    called    out    at    some 
moment  of  popular  enthusiasm.       But  Aus- 
tralia does  not  want  a  standing  army ;    nor 
does  it  choose  to  be  pledged  beforehand    to 
partnership  in  all  Imperial  w'ars.       The  Aus- 
tralian temper,  with  its  merits  and  defects,  has 
to  be   accepted   as    the   decisive  factor  in  the 
problem.       Xow,  when  peril  emerges,  or  the 
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honour  and  interests  of  the  Empire  are  really 

at  stake,  that  temper  will  be  ardent  enough. 

It  will  attempt  and  achieve  vastly  more  than 

could  be  asked  for  in  advance,  in  cold  blood. 

and  with  no  visible  emergency  in  sight.     But 

the  Australian  is  a  practical  man,  and  loves 

short  views.     The  morrow,  he  thinks,  should 

take  thought  for  the  things  of  to-morrow.  Why 

put  up  an  umbrella  before  the  rain  comes  ? 

The  British  press,  if  not  British 
British  Statesmen,  regard  the  refusal  of 
Opinion     the    colouics    to    accept    the    War 

Office  plan  for  Imperial  defence  as 
a  fact  which  gravely  afifects  the  future  of  the 
Empire.  A  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  for 
example,  says,  truly  enough,  that  the  strength 
of  the  various  nations  must  be  measured  in 
terms  of  white  power.  Russia  has  a  white 
population  of  120,000,000;  the  United  States 
one  of  70,000,000 ;  Germany  one  of  56,000,000. 
which  liopes  soon  to  be  70.000,000.  But  the 
British  Empire  has  a  white  population  of  only 
50.000,000;  and  10.000.000  of  these  dwell  in 
the  colonies.  And  they  refuse,  it  is  added,  to 
be  counted  in  as  a  permanent  element  in  Im- 
perial defence  !  "For  all  regular  and  continuous 
purposes  the  British  of  the  empire,  holding 
only  a  fourth  place  in  numbers  among  the  great 
ruling  peoples  of  the  world  .  .  .  elect  to 
remain  a  broken  race  in  the  face  of  rivals 
united  in  every  way  by  compulsion  of  nature." 
But  this  is  not  a  true  statement  of  the  case. 
Australians  are  pledged  to  partnership  in  the 
Empire  by  forces  stronger  than  any  official 
"  agreement;"  by  blood,  by  sympathy,  and  by 
an  indestractible  community  of  interest.  That 
this  relationship  is  effective  is  proved  by  the 
contingents  we  sent  to  South  x\frica.  They 
exceeded  in  scale  what  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably demanded,  and  they  were  not  lacking 
in  quality.  It  is  no  real  grievance  that  we 
refuse  at  present  to  change  this  happy  relation- 
ship for  one  which  would  better  please  the 
official  mind,  but  perhaps  chill — if  it  did  not 
offend — Australian  sentiment. 

On  the  question  of  naval  defence, 
Naval       it  seems  that  in  the  Colonial  Con- 
Defence     ference   some   genuine   concession 
to  Australian  sentimeri't  was  made. 
Australia  is  to  be  asked  to  raise  its  contribu- 
tion from  £106.000  to  £200.000  a  year.      New 
Zealand  is  to  contribute  £40,000,  instead    of 
£20.000 ;  and  we  quote  Sir  Edmund  Barton  : — 

In  return  for  the  increased  contributions  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  the  Australasian  Squadron  will  be 
largely  improved  in  type  and  in  the  power  and  arma- 
ment of  its  vessels.    The  number  of  ships  will  be  some- 


what less,  but  the  tonnage  more  than  25  per  cent, 
greater.  The  chief  ship  will  be  a  first-class  armoured 
cruiser  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons.  It  is  arranged 
tliat  at  least  one  of  the  cruisers  shall  be  manned  by 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders,  who  will  be  paid  at 
local  rates  of  wages.  A  further  provision  has  been 
made  for  training  a  naval  brigade  reserve  on  three  of 
the  older  vessels  of  the  Australian  Auxiliary  Squadron. 
These  reserves  will  be  raised  in  the  colonies,  and  will 
also  be  paid  at  local  rates. 

This  arrangement,  at  least,  represents  an  ad- 
vance on  the  present  system ;  and  it  shows  that 
the  protest  against  Admiral  Beaumont's  ig- 
noble policy  of  "  Money,  not  men  "  has  had 
some  effect.  At  least  one  of  the  cruisers  is 
to  be  manned  by  Australians  and  New  Zea- 
landers ;  and  provision  is  to  be  made  for  train- 
ing- a  naval  brigade  reserve  on  three  of  the 
older  vessels  of  the  Australian  squadron. 
Everything  depends,  of  course,  on  what  is 
exactly  meant  by  these  arrangements.  If 
England  frankly  gave  three  of  her  warships  to 
the  Australasian  States,  to  be  commissioned 
by  local  officers,  with  a  skeleton  staff  on  each, 
and  manned  for  drill  purposes,  at  intervals, 
by  the  local  naval  reserves,  this  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  meeting  the 
Australian  sentiment.  No  one  wants  to 
break  up  the  unity  of  the  fleet;  but  beneath 
that  unity  there  ought  to  be  room  for  some 
diversity  of  type,  and  for  the  expression  of 
Australasian  sentiment. 

France  has  adopted  a  new  naval 
French  poHcv,  which  directly  affects  Aus- 
Policy  tralia,  and  may  at  any  moment  be- 
come full  of  menace  to  us.  A  new 
distribution  of  the  French  fleet  is  adopted. 
Instead  of  being  scattered  through  all  the  seas 
of  the  planet,  it  is  to  be  grouped  in  two  great 
strategic  units,  each  with  a  distinct  base,  so 
that  war  would  find  French  naval  strength 
concentrated  at  vital  points.  One  of  these 
two  divisions  is  to  command  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans.  It  has  three  bases — at  New 
Caledonia.  ^^ladagascar.  and  Cochin  China — 
and  within  that  strategic  triangle  will  be  a  most 
formidable  squadron,  able  to  strike  with  over- 
whelming strength  at  any  point  of  the  area  it 
covers.  "  Such  a  squadron,  for  example,  if 
launched  at  Australia,  would  shatter  our  exist- 
ing naval  defences  as  with  a  breath.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  British  fleet  will,  no  doubt, 
have  to  be  re-cast  to  meet  this  new  and  formid- 
able strategy  adopted  by  the  French  Ad- 
miralty; but  Great  Britain  has  so  many  points 
to  guard,  and  so  many  trade  routes  to  cover, 
that  a  concentration  of  its  naval  force  on  any- 
thing like  the  new  French  scale  will  be  diffi- 
cult.'     It  is  clear  that  under  these  conditions 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand  might  suddenly 
discover  that  they  are  face  to  face  with  warlike 
peril  on  a  very  formidable  scale. 

Local  feeling  in  more  than  one  of 
Aggrieved   the  States  frets  under  Federal  ad- 
states      ministration,    and    the    discontent 

finds  odd  expression.      In  \"ictoria 
the  State  Parliament  has  charge  of  the  grounds 
of  Government  House,  the.  Commonwealth  of 
the    buildings.       Sir  William  Lyne    has    dis- 
covered that  the  State  does  its  part  of    the 
work  badly,  has  dismissed  its  staff,  and  placed 
someone  from  Sydney  in  charge.       Here  is  ?. 
grievance    over   which    the    State  Parliament 
may  yet  grow  angrily  eloquent !    The  Federal 
department,  again,  changed  the  electric-light 
installation  of  Government    House,    with    the 
result     that     a    higher     rate     of     insurance 
was  necessary.       As  the  Federal  Government 
refused  to  pay  this,  the  State  authorities  cut 
off  the  electric  light  altogether;  and,  as  a  re- 
sult. Government  House  is  left  in  semi-gloom ! 
In  Sydney  a  graver  dispute  rages.       Sir  Wil- 
liam Lyne  is  persuaded  that  Dawes  Point  is 
Commonwealth    property ;    Sir    John    See    is 
equally  convinced  that  it  belongs  to  the  State. 
Sir  William  announces  he  will  send  the  mili- 
tary   to    enforce    the    Federal  claim ;  and  Sir 
John  See  told  the  New  South  Wales  Assembly 
that  "  if  the  Federal  Government  sent  the  mili- 
tary he  would  send  police  to  arrest  them  " — 
an    announcement   which   was    received    with 
"  great  cheering."       "  Take  it  at  the  point    of 
the  bayonet,"  cried  one  warlike  member;  but 
Sir  John  See  said  that  "  he  did.  not  think  that 
a  civil  war  would  emerge  from  the  dispute." 

All  this,  of  course,  is  very  absurd, 
"Scces-     and    might    be    dismissed    with    a 
sion  " !      smile  ;  but  Sir  William  Lyne  is  both 
an  obstinate   and   a   clumsy   man ; 
and  a  little  clumsy  obstinacy  in  the  dealings 
betwixt    the    Commonwealth    and    the  States 
might  work  immense  mischief.       In  the  State 
Parliaments  of  Western  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  Queensland  formal  resolutions  for  seces- 
sion have  been  tabled.     In  New  South  Wales 
Parliament — 

Sir  John  See  was  asked  if  he  was  aware  that  the 
Premier  of  another  Australian  State  had  been  ap- 
proached to  initiate  a  movement  to  secede  from  the 
Commonwealth;  and,  if  so,  would  he  co--operate  if  re- 
quested to  do  so?  Sir  John  replied,  emphatically  and 
briefly,  "  Xol" 

This  need  not  be  taken  very  seriously. 
No  State  can  "  secede "  by  a  mere  reso- 
lution of  its  own;  and  no  State,  at  bottom, 
wants  to  secede.     No  movement  for  breaking 


up  the  Federation  is  in  the  least  likely  to 
emerge.  If,  indeed,  a  plebiscite  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Federation  were  taken  to-day,  it 
would  show  a  very  divided  sentiment.  The 
States,  up  to  the  'present,  have  experienced 
rather  the  restraints  of  Federation  than  its  ad- 
vantages. But  the  wiser  mind  of  Australia 
still  holds  with  emphasis  that  it  is  better  to  be 
"one  people  with  one  destiny,"  than  a  cluster 
of  wrangling  and  divided  States. 

There   is   an   unpleasant   drain    of 

'^  population  from  all  the  Australian 

^of^M^r    States  to  South  Africa.       No  one 

can  land  in  South  Africa  but  by 
special  permit,  and  no  permit  is  granted  but 
to  those  who  have  employment  assured  on 
landing,  or  can  prove  that  they  have  more 
than  iToo  in  cash  in  their  pockets ;  and  up  to 
the  end  of  August  the  following  permits  have 
been  granted : — 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia  . . 
Western    Australia 
Tasmania     . . 


781 
1.670 
254 
■290 
443 
212 


In  a  little  over  six  months,  that  is.  3.650 
healthy  adults,  with  nearly  i200,ooo  of  solid 
cash  in  their  pockets,  have  left  Australia  for 
South  Africa.  Australia  is  thus  losing  the 
population  of  a  decent-sized  town  every  six 
months!  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  table  is  the  place  Victoria  holds  in  it.  It 
has  lost  during  the  six  months  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  any  other  State ;  its  loss  of 
population,  indeed,  4s  equal  to  that  of  nearly 
all  the  other  Australian  States  put  together. 
Yet  Victoria,  with  its  high  tariff  and  its  w^ages 
boards,  represents  more  nearly  the  triumph  of 
labour  politics  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Commonv/ealth.  This  seems  to  prove  that 
the  reflex  action  of  labour  politics  is  very 
cruel  on  labour  itself. 


The 


The  Australian  Eleven  has  played 
,     .     ,.        its    last    match    in    England,    and 

Australian    ,  ,  11.1 

Eleven  brought  to  an  end  what  can  only 
be  described  as  a  campaign  of  vic- 
tory. The  team  of  1882  has  hitherto  repre- 
sented the  high-water  mark  of  Australian 
cricket.  It  had  Blackham  behind  the  wicket ; 
Spoiforth,  Giffen,  and  Boyle  in  their  prirne  at 
the  bowling  pitch ;  and  ^Murdoch,  Massie, 
Bannerman,  and  McDonnell  as  batsmen.  But 
the  record  of  the  present  team  excels  that  of 
the  team  of  1882.  It  has  won  25  matches, 
lost  2,  and  drawn  14;  and  it  is  the  one  Aus- 
tralian team  that  has  won  three  test  matches 
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out  of  five  in  England.  But  statistics  are  not 
final.  It  is  probable  that  the  team  of  1882 
would  have  beaten  that  of  1902  twice  out  of 
three  times.  Eng-lish  cricket  was  more  for- 
midable in  1882  than  it  is  to-day.  Grace  and 
Shrewsbury  as  batsmen,  Lohman,  Barlow,  and 
Shaw  as  bowlers  were  in  their  prime  then.  But 
the  present  team  has  done  magnificentlv. 
Trumper  emerges  from  the  campaign  as  pro- 
bably the  best  of  living  batsmen,  and  Trumble 
as  the  greatest  of  living  bowlers.  In  the  re- 
cords of  cricket,  too,  there  is  perhaps  no  single 
match  quite  so  exciting  and  dramatic  in  cha- 
racter as  the  fourth  test  match  played  at  Man- 
chester by  the  present  team,  when  England 
was  beaten  by  three  runs.  Here  is  Darling's 
own  account  of  the  struggle,  given  in  a  letter 
to  his  father : — 

At  Manchester  -\vas  finished  the  greatest  cricket 
match  ever  known,  when  we  defeated  All  England  by 
the  very  small  margin  of  only  three  runs.  Talk  about 
keenness  and  excitement.  In  all  my  cricketing  career 
I  have  never  seen  anything  to  approach  it.  When  it 
got  near  the  end,  and  they  wanted  eight  runs  to  win, 
and  only  one  wicket  to  fall,  as  the  bowler  started  to 
bowl  you  could  not  hear  a  sound  from  the  12,000  spec- 
tators on  the  ground.  As  the  ball  was  played,  or 
missed,  there  Avas  a  tremendous  cheer,  and  when  Tate, 
the  last  man  in,  snicked  a  fluky  four  runs  just  past  his 
leg  stump,  the  roar  tnat  Ment  up  and  the  cheering  etc., 
were  simply  deafening.  Three  balls  later  the  end 
came.  As  Saunders  knocked  Tate's  off  stump  clean 
out  of  the  ground  with  a  fast  ball,  and  the  stump 
turned  over  three  or  four  times  in  the  air,  then  we  as 
players  simply  lost  our  heads,  and  started  waving  our 
caps  and  cheering  as  we  ran  to  the  pavilion.  It  was  a 
great  match  and  a  glorious  win.  .  .  .  the  greatest 
match  ever  played,  or  likely  to  be  plaved.  for  many 
years  to  come  on  the  cricket  field.  "  Every  time  I 
woke  up  last  night  I  imagined  I  could  see  the  last  ball 
bowled  and  the  off-stump  flying  through  the  air.  Whilst 
playmg  we  did  not  feel  the  strain  so  much,  but  after 
the  match  we  all  were  simply  done  to  the  world,  and 
as  long  as  I  live  I  never  want  another  match  like  it. 

A   curious    difference    betwixt    the 

Opposing   ideals   of  the   English   and   of  the 

Ideals      Australian  working  man  is  making 

itself  visible.  The  annual  Congress 
of  British  Trades  Unions,  by  a  vote  of  three 
to  one,  rejected  a  proposal  to  make  the  State  the 
arbiter  of  trades'  disputes.  The  British  work- 
ing man,  that  is,  prefers  to  manage  his  own 
afifairs.  He  does  not  want  the  State  to  inter- 
pose, and  fix  his  wages,  or  determine  his  hours 
and  his  holidays,  or  settle  his  disputes  w^ith  his 
employer.  In  Australia,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  settled  ideal  of  the  Labour  party  is  to  make 
the  State  a  sort  of  superintending  Providence. 
Wages  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  State,  hours  de- 
termined, holidays  appointed,  disputes  settled. 
_Which  system  is  most  favourable  to  indepen- 
dence and  strength  of  character  can  hardly  be 
'doubted.  There  is  some  real  ground  for  fear- 
ing that  the  socialistic  ideals  of  the   Labour 


party  are  injuriously  affecting  Australian 
character.  They  threaten  to  kill  originality 
and  self-reliance.  In  the  United  States,  in 
Canada,  or  in  England,  a  worker  with  more 
energy  and  brains  than  his  fellows  hopes  to 
rise ;  to  become  an  employer  himself ;  to  make 
a  fortune.  The  Australian  ideal  is  to  efface 
all  differences  of  energy  and  character.  No 
man  must  work  faster  or  longer  than  his  fellow 
on  peril  of  being  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his 
class.  A  State-fixed  wage,  State-regulated 
hours,  holidays  determined  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— these  are  the  dreams  of  the  Australian 
working  man.  But  no  great  and  vigorous 
nation  was  ever  yet  built  on  such  ideals.  And 
the  arrest  of  growth  visible  in  Australia,  the 
leakage  of  population,  the  crowding  financial 
troubles,  are  in  part,  at  least,  due  to  the  mis- 
chievous influence  which  socialistic  ideals  have 
had  on  national  character  and  policy. 


LONDON,  Aug.  I. 

The  King  having  recovered  suffi- 

staie        ciently     from     his    operation,    his 

pagne      doctors  decided  that  he  would  be 

well  enough  to  face  the  strain  of  a 
Coronation  on  August  9.  Considerable  mis- 
givings have  been  felt  as  to  his  undertaking 
the  risk.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  July  that 
he  was  permitted  to  walk  the  deck  of  the  yacht 
to  which  he  was  removed  on  July  15.  If, 
however,  no  untoward  event  occurs,  the  Coro- 
nation will  have  taken  place  before  these  pages 
reach  the  public.  The  Abbey  will  be  as 
crowded  with  representatives  of  the  nations  as 
it  would  have  been  had  the  Coronation  taken 
place  at  the  appointed  date,  and  the  ceremony, 
although  shortened,  will  be  as  picturesque  and 
as  impressive  as  if  the  King  had  never  been  ill. 
But  it  is  singular  to  note  the  absolute  apathy, 
not  to  say  indifference,  with  which  the  post- 
poned Coronation  is  awaited  by  the  public. 
If  there  is  any  feeling,  it  is  one  of  uneasiness 
lest  a  relapse  should  again  necessitate  the 
postponement  of  the  ceremony.  In  fact,  it  is 
as  if  the  nation  were  invited  to  drink  a  bottle 
of  champagne  six  weeks  after  it  had  been  first 
uncorked.  The  bottle  is  there,  and  the  wine, 
and  the  glasses  ;  but  the  fiz  has  disappeared  for 
ever.  The  Coronation  of  June  26  would  have 
been  the  central  point  of  a  great  national  and 
Imperial  festival.  The  'belated  crowning  of 
August  9  is  but  the  perfunctory  performance 
of  a  necessary  function  which  excites  more  ap- 
prehension than  rejoicing. 
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The  visit  of  the  King^  of  Italv  to 
"^^'an^cT^'  ^'1^  ^^^^-  inimediately  after  the  re- 
the  Triple    ncwal  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  has 

occasioned  much  remark.  At  pre- 
sent Europe  is  divided  into  two  g-reat  alliance; 
— the  Dual  and  the  Triple.  The  visit  of  \^ictor 
Emmanuel  to  St.  Petersburg-  has  caused  many 
people  to  ask  whether  the  Dual  Alliance  is 
not  about  to  become  the  Triple  and  the  Triple 
the  Dual :  in  other  words,  is  Italy  going  to 
transfer  her  allegiance  from  Austro-Germany 
to  France  and  Russia?  She  has  already  made 
an  arrangement  with  France,  which  she  be- 
lieved has  not  onl\-  guaranteed  her  from  mo- 
lestation in  the  Mediterranean,  but  has  given 
more  than  a  quasi  sanction  to  her  designs 
upon  Tripoli.  The  son-in-law  of  the  Prince 
of  Montenegro  is  regarded  by  a  considerable 
party  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  as  their  chief 
support  against  the  designs  of  Austria.  It  is 
not  at  all  inconceivable  that  at  St.  Petersburg 
there  may  have  been  discussed,  if  not  con- 
cluded, a  separate  Russo-Italian  agreement. 
which  would  be  the  Eastern  counterpart  of 
the  ^lediterranean  agreement  with  France. 
Germany  can  hardly  complain,  considering 
the  policy  adopted  by  Prince  Bismarck  when 
he  made  the  secret  ag^reement  with  Russia, 
which  was.  to  say  the  least,  not  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interests  of  his  Austrian 
allies.  On  the  whole,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  transfer  of  Italy  from  one  side  to  the  other 
would  be  altogether  advantageous  to  the 
European  equilibrium.  The  Russian  justifi- 
cation of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  was  that 
it  w'as  necessary  to  restore  the  balance  of 
power.  The  Dual  and  Triple  Alliances  at 
present  counterbalance  each  other.  If.  how- 
ever. Italy  joined  France  and  Russia,  the  new 
Triple  would  'be  in  danger  of  dominating 
Europe,  as  did  the  old  Triple  before  the  Dual 
Avas  constituted. 

The  internal  situation  of  Russia  is 

Positfon     ""'^^y    ^^^    horn    being  satisfactory. 

in  Russia    ^I-  dc  Phleve,  the  new  ^Minister  of 

the  Interior,  appears  to  have  so 
little  appreciation  of  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
situation  as  to  believe  that  the  internal  peace 
had  best  be  secured  by  suppressing  the  few 
journalists  in  St.  Petersburg  who  have  the 
courage  to  criticise  the  policy  of  reaction  which 
has  unfortunately  prevailed  in  many  depart- 
ments of  the  Russian  State.  There  is,  how- 
ever, g-ood  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  ex- 
perienced at  least  a  momentary  check  in 
silencing  the  critics  of  the  Administration : 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  his  failure 


\vill  lead  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  real 
problem  which  Russia  has  to  face,  which  is 
primarily  economic,  but  which,  so  far  as  it  is 
political,  would  be  aggravated,  rather  than  re- 
lieved, by  the  measures  of  repression  upon 
which  he  seems  to  have  set  his  heart. 

The  Russian  Government,  being- 
""ivust"^  moved  thereto  by  M.  Witte, 
by  Tariffs  Created  last  month  a  mild  sensa- 
tion by  proposing  to  the  Powers 
which  signed  the  Brussels  Convention  in 
favour  of  imposing-  countervailing-  duties  on 
bounty-fed  sugar,  that  the  whole  subject  of 
illegitimate  international  competition  should 
be  made  the  subject  for  pourparlers  between 
the  Governments.  The  Powers  having  re- 
fused, M.  Witte  now  suggests  through  his 
press  in  St.  Petersburg  that  an  international 
agreement  should  be  entered  into  which  would 
automatically  increase  the  import  duties  upon 
all  goods  which  were  tainted  in  their  origin 
by  syndicates  or  trusts.  The  suggestion  is  a 
startling  one  and  in  its  essence  impracticable. 
Who  can  say  whether  imports  are  or  are  not 
"trust-tainted  "  in  their  origin?  But  that  M. 
Witte  has  made  such  a  suggestion  may  g-ive 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  occasion  to  think,  and 
may  possibly  remind  the  Beef  Trust  gentle- 
men of  Chicago  that  the  "  resources  of  civili- 
sation are  not  yet  exhausted." 

The  proposal  to  use  the  Tariff 
®°'^®^^'"^  against  the  Trust,  although  some- 
progrcss  wdiat  scnsational,  is  absolutely  in- 
significant compared  with  the  im- 
mense moral  and  social  revolution  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  new  Ukase  of  the 
Tsar,  issued  last  month,  on  the  subject  of  the 
illicit  relations  of  the  sexes.  Full  details  are 
not  yet  to  hand,  but  from  the  summary  pub- 
lished in  "  Russia"  it  is  evident  that  this  new 
law  marks  a  departure  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing character.  Even  the  summoning-  of  the 
Hague  Conference  may  have  less  far-reaching 
consequences  than  this  new  law.  which  is 
passed  alm.ost  without  notice,  for  the  Russian 
Government,  breaking  with  the  principle  of 
the  French  Code  that  there  shall  be  no  re- 
search into  the  fatherhood  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  goes  beyond  the  English  bastardy  law 
in  affirming  the  duty  of  every  father  to  support 
his  child,  even  although  it  is  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. According  to  the  new  law,  every 
father  of  a  natural  child  is  compelled  to  con- 
tribute according  to  his  means  to  the  bringing- 
up  of  that  child,  until  the  majority  of  the  son 
or  the  marriage  of  the  daughter.      This  is  not 
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all.  Any  father  refusing  to  discharge  his  duty 
to  his  illegitimate  ofifspring  is  liable  to  severe 
penalties,  and  is  incapacitated  from  entering 
the  service  of  the  Government.  A  still  more 
sweeping  change  is  the  clause  providing  that 
girls  who  are  the  victims  of  seduction  must  be 
substantially  maintained  by  their  seducer  until 
they  are  married. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
French  France  will  take  the  lead  from  the 
Politics  example  of  her  ally  and  repeal  the 
clause  prohibiting  all  research 
into  paternity,  which  has  long  been  the 
greatest  blot  on  the  civilisation  of  a  country 
which  in  other  respects  is  much  more  civilised 
than  her  neighbours.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has,  however,  done  g'ood  service  by  sum- 
moning an  International  Conference  last 
month  to  consider  and  advise  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  world  on  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  in  white  women,  which  is  still 
actively  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  vice. 
The  new  French  Ministry  is  vigorously  prose- 
cuting the  campaign  against  the  unauthorised 
schools,  provoking  a  good  deal  of  friction 
thereby  with  the  nuns  and  their  friends  at 
home,  and  with  the  Vatican  abroad.  The 
Senate  has  also  accepted  their  Bill  reducing 
military  service  from  three  years  to  two,  and 
abolishing  all  exemptions,  the  motive  of  which 
enactment  is  to  render  militarism  as  odious  to 
the  well-to-do  classes  as  it  is  to  the  lower 
orders,  among  whom  it  finds  its  chief  victims. 
M.  Rouvier  has  also  induced  the  Senate  to 
accept  his  Bill  reducing  the  interest  on  Rentes 
from  3^  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.  Despite  the 
clerical  effervescence,  the  promoters  of  which 
are  believed  to  aim  at  an  Imperialist  Restora- 
tion, the  position  of  the  new  ^linistry  seems 
to  be  secure,  until  such  time  as  ^I.  Bourgeois 
decides  to  exchange  the  chair  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Chamber  for  the  Premiership. 

While  the  French  Government  has 
Educ£^ion  been   carrying  on   war   against   its 
Bill         own    denominational    schools,    the 
English     Government     has     been 
busily  engaged  all  the  month  in  exactly    the 
opposite  operation.       All  last  month  a    fierce 
wrangle  has  gone  on  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— a  wrangle  not  yet  finished — between  the 
Conserv-atives,  reinforced  by  the  Home  Rulers, 
and  the  Liberal  Opposition,  over  the  Educa- 
tion Bill.       The  primary  purpose  of  this  Bill 
is  to  abolish  School  Boards,  to  re-endow  De- 
nominational Schools  out  of  the  taxes  and  out 
of  the  rates  and  to  hand  over  these  schools. 


which  have  a  monopoly  of  education  in  the 
rural  districts,  to  the  control  of  their  clerical 
managers,  who  in  many  instances  are  unable 
to  distinguish  between  religion  and  a  bastard 
form  of  Romanism.  It  is  admitted  to  be  im- 
possible to  get  the  Bill  through  without  an 
autumn  session,  and  even  with  an  autumn 
session,  if  there  are  any  more  elections 
like  North  Leeds,  the  Bill  will  either  be 
dropped  or  revolutionised ;  and  it  will  be  an- 
other case  of  the  deformed  transformed. 


Retirement  Lord  Salisburv's  resignation  is  to 


be  followed  at  some  date  not  vet 


of  Sir 
Michael  .  ,  .     ^ . 

Hicks-  specified  by  the  retirement  ot  Sir 
Beach  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  whose  suc- 
cessor is  not  yet  nominated.  Lord  Cadogan 
also  retires  from  the  Vice-Royalty  of  India. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain will  succeed  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
]\Ir.  Gerald  Balfour  will  take  the  Secretary- 
ship of  Scotland,  and  that  ^^Ir.  George  Wynd- 
ham,  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  will  enter 
the  Cabinet.  Of  course  none  of  these  ap- 
pointments are  official  until  they  are  gazetted. 
But  no  one  can  guess  at  present  who  will  suc- 
ceed Sir  ^Michael  Hicks-Beach.  "  Black 
Michael  "    has    been    one  of    the  few  strong 


(By  special  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "Punch.") 

PROTECTIOX  MASQUERADING. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  H-cks  B-ch,  M.C.:  "May  I  ask 
tlie  lady's  name?    We  have  to  be  very  particular  here." 

Right"  Hon.  Joe  (as  Pierrot) :  "  Oh,  well— er— put  her 
down  as  Baroness  von  Zollverein."' 
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Ministers  in  tlie  Cabinet,  but  his  strength  has 
been  shown  chiefly  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
protests  that  he  would  never  consent  im- 
mediately before  g^iving'  way  to  the  importu- 
nate pressure  of  the  War  Party  and  Protec- 
tionists. In  his  speech  last  month  he  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  war,  for  which  he  had 
to  find  funds  by  taxation  or  borrowing,  as 
£228,000.000 — which  is  three  times  what  the 
Crimean  ^^'ar  cost  us. 


The  Da>vn 


"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discon- 
tent made  glorious  summer  hv  the 
Better  Day  sun  of  \ork."  The  Liberal  victory 
at  Xorth  Leeds,  which  converted  a 
Unionist  majority  of  2.517  into  a  Liberal  ma- 
jority of  758.  is  decisive.  One  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer,  it  is  true ;  but  the  smash- 
ing defeat  of  the  Ministeriahst  candidate  at 
North  Leeds  does  not  stand  alone.  It  was 
preceded  'by  the  victory  at  Bury,  and  was  ac- 
companied b}'  a  notable  desertion  of  the 
Unionist  camp  by  Mr.  J.  Cathcart  Wason, 
member  for  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Of  course, 
no  one  knows  with  what  ingenuity  it  may  not 
be  possible  for  the  Liberal  leaders  to  throw 
away  the  victory  which  is  within  their  grasp. 
They  have  achieved  such  marvellous  things  in 
that  line  already  that  one  must  hesitate  in  put- 
ting any  limits  to  their  capacity  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  given  ordinary  prudence  on  their 
part,  the  present  Ministry  may  be  regarded  as 
having  received  its  death-warrant,  nor  can  any- 
one reprieve  it  save  those  who  are  appointed 
to  be  its  executioners.  Judging  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  last  address  to  the  Liberal  Imperialists, 
he  is  capable  dc  tout. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Moribund  Balfour  that  his  accession  to  the 
from  Birth  Pj-jme    Ministership    should   have 

been  immediately  followed  by  a 
knock-down  blow  such  as  this.  But  fortu- 
nately Mr.  Balfour  is  too  much  of  a  philoso- 
pher not  to  recognise  that  for  the  safe  working 
of  our  institutions  it  is  urgently  necessary  that 
the  Liberals  should  come  into  of^ce.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  dictum  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  safe  working  of  the  British 
Constitution  that  parties  should  never  follow 
on  their  innings,  but  that  every  six  years 
Ministers  and  the  Opposition  should  change 
places.  The  fact  that  they  did  not  do  so 
last  election  was  solely  due  to  the  delirium  of 
the  war.  With  the  restoration  of  peace  the 
normal  rule,  discerned  and  alifirmed  by  ^Ir. 
Balfour  eight  years  ago,  resumes  its  force. 


The  arrival  of  Lord  Kitchener  from 
.,^  ^^"^    .    South  Africa  was  made  the  occa- 

Kitchener's      .  .  ,  ,  ^      ^• 

Welcome  siou  ot  a  popular  demonstration 
in  honour  of  the  General  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  even  more  in  making  peace 
than  in  prosecuting  the  war.  Lord  Kitchener 
was  accompanied  by  General  French,  one  of 
the  few  Generals  who  emerged  from  the  strug- 
gle with  untarnished  laurels.  Since  his  arrival 
the  late  Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa 
has  displayed  a  wise  reticence,  all  the  more 
welcome  because  of  its  contrast  with  the  prac- 
tice of  some  of  his  predecessors.  He  will  re- 
main for  a  short  time  in  this  country  before 
leaving  to  take  up  his  duties  in  the  chief  com- 
mand in  India.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  he  should  remain  here  in  order  to  cleanse 
the  Augean  stable  of  the  War  Office.  Mr. 
Brodrick  and  Lord  Roberts  rolled  into  one 
have  not  displayed  the  strength  of  a  Hercules ; 
but  as  they  appear  to  be  well  content  with 
themselves,  the  task  will  be  postponed  till 
Lord  Kitchener  comes  back  from  India. 

Shiploads  of  war-wearied  soldiers 
The  Return         beginning  to  arrive  from  South 

or  , 

the  Troops  Africa,  and  the  arrival  of  each  regi- 
ment is  hailed  with  effusive  wel- 
come by  their  friends.  It  is  curious  to  read 
of  the  battalions  arriving,  every  man  carrying 
with  him  some  pet  or  souvenir  of  long  months 
of  hardship  on  the  veldt.  Parrots  and  mon- 
keys, fragments  of  shell,  cases  of  ostrich  fea- 
thers, encumber  the  returning  warriors,  most 
of  whom,  however,  have  few  stories  of  the  long 
war  excepting  of  a  continual  marching  and 
countermarching,  of  exposure  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  unutterable  boredom.  The 
winner  of  the  King's  prize  at  Bisley,  who  had 
served  in  the  war,  was  asked  by  Lord  Roberts 
whether  his  excellent  shooting  had  not  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  South  Africa.  ''  I  never 
saw  a  Boer  all  the  time  I  was  there,"  he  re- 
plied. Of  the  388,000  armed  men  whom  we 
put  in  battle  array  to  subdue  50,000  farmers, 
it  is  probable  that  more  than  half  went  and 
came  to  the  seat  of  war  \\ythout  ever  clapping 
eyes  upon  the  foe.    Such  is  modern  war. 

General  Lucas  Meyer  was  the  first 
General    ^f   ^.j-jg  BQej-  Generals  to  arrive  in 

Lucas 

Meyer  this  country  after  the  war.  He  is 
a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  tall,  digni- 
fied and  simple.  After  living  for  nearly  two 
years  on  mealie  pap,  and  enjoying  the  best  of 
health  amid  the  hardships  of  the  campaign,  he 
no  sooner  was  restored  to  the  normal  diet    of 
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IN    WAR  I 

General  and  ;Mrs.  Lucas  Mej'er  on  Commando,  Biggars- 

berg  Camp,  1899. 
(Speciallj'  photographed  for  the  "Review  of  Reviews'"" 
by  Leo  Weinthal.) 

civilisation  than  his  health  gave  way,  and  he 
has  been  ordered  to  Carlsbad.  Immediately 
on  his  arrival  Lord  Rothschild  sent  him  a 
pressing  invitation  to  accept  his  hospitality  at 
the  dinner  which  he  was  giving  to  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  the  two  Generals  who  sat  down 
were  the  observed  of  all  observers  at  the  din- 
ing-table  of  the  great  financier.  "  I  think 
Lord  Kitchener,"  said  General  Meyer  to  me, 
"  is  a  good,  straight  man — an  honest  man  who 
keeps  his  word."  General  Meyer  is  evidently 
expecting  as  part  of  the  peace  settlement  that 
he  and  all  those  whose  houses  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  whose  stock  has  been  seized  by 
the  British  columns,  will  receive  compensation. 
If  they  do  not,  it  is  probable  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  assurances  of  the  good, 
straight  man  who  keeps  his  word  may  undergo 
a  change,  although  Lord  Kitchener  himself 
may  not  be  to  blame. 

Peace     in     the      Philippines    has 

Tn  the      speedily  followed  the  conclusion  of 

Philippines  peace  in  South  Africa.  The  Fourth 

of  July  becomes  an  important  date 
in  Philippine  history  through  the  amnesty  pro- 
clamation   of    President    Roosevelt    issued  at 


Manila  on  that  day.  It  marked  the  end  of 
military  administration,  declared  peace  to  ex- 
ist, and  subordinated  the  army  to  the  civil 
regime  in  accordance  with  the  Philippine  Go- 
vernment Act  passed  by  Congress  a  few  days 
before.  The  proclamation,  of  course,  did  not 
apply  to  the  Moro  tribes,  or  the  regions  in- 
habited by  them,  which  will  have  to  remain 
under  a  separate  system.  The  President's  full 
and  free  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  persons 
in  the  Philippine  archipelago  who  had  in  any 
vv^ay  opposed  the  authority  and  sovereignty  of 
the  LTnited  States.  This,  of  course,  did  not 
apply  to  persons  convicted  of  ordinary  crimes, 
and  it  further  required  the  taking  of  an  oath 
of  allegiance.      By  July,  civil  government  had 


IN  PEACE! 

C4eneral  and  Mrs.  Lucas  Meyer  at   Sunbury,   Enghmd, 

1902. 

(Specially  photographed  for  the  "Review  of  Reviews  " 

by  Leo  Weinthal.) 
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been  established  in  every  part  of  the  archi- 
pelago where  civilised  people  were  living. 
The  amnesty  proclamation  liberated  about 
1.800  Filipinos,  most  of  whom  were  held  as 
military  prisoners.  Agiiinaldo.  who  was 
among  those  accepting  the  amnesty,  predicts 
an  era  of  prosperity,  contentment,  and  happi- 
ness, and  it  is  said  that  he  is  going  to  the 
United  States  to  study  American  institutions. 

The  The  establishment  of  peace  and 
Disappoint- civil  government  in  the  Philippines 

ment  J5  ^  matter  which  the  Americans 
may  regard  with  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion. Unfortunately  they  have  much  less 
reason  for  congratulation  in  the  turn  which 
events  have  taken  in  Cuba.  The  President 
strongly  urged  that  all  Cuban  crops  of  the 
present  year  should  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  duty  free.  As  Dr.  Shaw  says,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  "  American  Review  of 
Reviews."  "  we  had  taken  control  and  had 
spent  Cuba's  revenues  freely  in  reconstructing 
matters  according  to  our  own  ideas.  It  was 
due  to  our  self-respect  to  give  the  new  Cuban 
Government  a  handsome  send-ofif.  Economic 
prosperity,  as  everyone  knew,  was  essential 
both  to  the  success  of  Cuba's  experiment  in 
Home  Rule  and  to  the  establishment  of  per- 
manently satisfactory  relations,  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States.  Certain  V>^estern 
agricultural  interests,  creditablv  eager  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  American  beet- 
sugar  industry,  were  used  as  a  cat's-paw  by  a 
designing  combination  which,  in  turn,  had 
power  enough  at  Washington  to  prevent  any 
action  whatsoever.  The  situation  became  a 
very  complicated  and  involved  one ;  but  its 
outlines  will  be  clear  in  due  time.  Then  it 
will  be  plain  enough  to  those  agricultural  in- 
terests which  fought  against  the  decent  treat- 
ment of  Cuba  on  the  plea  that  they  were  de- 
fending American  producers,  that  they  were 
playing  all  the  time  into  the  hands  of  those 
against  whom  they  were  in  supposed  antagon- 
ism. President  Roosevelt  and  the  administra- 
tion had  mapped  out  a  policy  that  was  honour- 
able, patriotic,  and  best  for  all  true  American 
interests.  The  safe  and  right  attitude  on 
this  Cuban  question,  which  in  its  main  features 
is  in  no  sense  a  party  matter,  was  to  follow  the 
lead  of  President  Roosevelt.  It  is  a  subject 
that  cannot  be  dismissed  or  forgotten." 

At  last  the  machinery  created  at 
Progress  of  ^"^^  Hague  Conference  for  the  set- 
Arbitration  tlement  of  international  differences 

by  arbitration  is  about  to  be  set  in 
motion.      The  long-standing  dispute  between 


the  United  States  and  Mexico  has  been  re- 
ferred to  it,  and  the  Court  will  sit  this 
autumn.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  inter- 
national interest.  The  difference  would  never 
have  brought  about  a  war,  and  it  was  one  of 
those  questions  which  create  worry  and  fric- 
tion, and  stand  in  the  way  of  good  inter- 
national relations.  The  Americans  have 
nominated  as  their  representative  on  the  Tri- 
bunal Professor  de  Martens,  of  St.  Perers- 
burg,  and  Sir  Edward  Fry.  It  is  significanL 
that  the  Tribunal  should  have  first  been  in- 
voked by  two  Republics,  and  in  the  second 
place  that  the  United  States  should  have  se- 
lected as  their  arbitrators  an  Englishman  and 
a  Russian.  The  Venezuelan  and  French  Go- 
vernm.fcnts  have  entered  upon  a  most  admirable 
agreement  for  settling  by  arbitration  the  out- 
standing disputes  due  to  various  claims  of 
French  citizens.  Each  country  is  to  appoint 
an  arbitrator,  and  M.  de  Leon  y  Castilo,  the 
Spanish  Minister  to  Paris,  is  to  be  the  third 
arbiter.  The  first  two  will  settle  as  many 
points  as  possible,  and  all  remaining  dififer- 
ences  will  be  settled  finally  and  without  appeal 
by  the  Spanish  Minister. 


M.  Basily 


I  deeply  regret  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  M.  Basily,  who  was  for  many 
years  chief  of  the  Asiatic  Depart- 
ment in  the  Russian  Foreign 
Ofihce,  and  who  after  the  Hague  Conference 
became  Count  Lamsdorf's  most  important  as- 
sistant. It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it 
Avas  to  M.  Basil}'  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment owed  the  original  suggestion  of  the 
Hague  Conference,  at  whose  sittings  M.  Basily 
was  subsequently  privileged  to  assist.  The 
news  of  his  death  will  be  read  with  profound 
regret  by  all  his  colleagues.  M.  de  Staal,  who 
presided  over  the  Conference,  used  to  talk 
pensively  of  the  shortness  of  time  which  was 
left  to  him  to  live,  but  he  has  sur\'ived  Count 
]\Iunster,  Lord  Pauncefote,  and  M.  Basily ; 
and  judging  by  his  present  good  health  he  will 
probably  survive  many  others  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

There      has      been      considerable 

The        flourish  of  trumpets  over  the  an- 

Likin  DMtiesj-,Qm^(.gj^g^j-  ^|-,^(-  ^  j^g^y  commercial 

treaty  has  been  concluded  with 
China,  by  which  in  return  for  an  increase  of 
the  Imperial  import  duties  to  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  the  likin  duties — an  embarrassing 
series  of  internal  tolls — will  be  abolished.  The 
likin  have  long  been  a  source  of  irritation  to 
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our  traders,  and  of  negotiations  between  the 
Governments,  for  they  were  capable  of  being 
indefinitely  increased  and  multiplied  by  the 
will  of  the  local  mandarins.  Their  abolition, 
therefore,  has  been  hailed  with  joy ;  but  there 
is  reason  for  the  caution  of  a  Manchester  man 
who  remarked  that  he  was  very  glad  the  likin 
duties  were  dead,  but  he  would  be  better 
pleased  if  he  were  quite  sure  they  would  not 
be  resurrected  under  another  name. 

^fl^.        The  visit  of  the  Colonial  Premiers 

seddon's    to  this  Country  is,  it  is  said,  likely 

'^A^"^*  ***  to  have  a  strange  sequence   in   the 

disappearance  of  Mr.  Seddon  from 

the  stage  of  New  Zealand  politics.      It  will  be 

remembered    that    the    New  Zealand  Premier 

visited  South  Africa  on  his  wav  to  London. 

He  was  so  much  enamoured  of  the  financial 

pO'tentialities  of  the  Rand,  and  also  so  much 


impressed  with  the  need  of  a  strong  states- 
man in  South  Africa,  that  it  is  reported  that 
New  Zealand  wall  know  him  no  more.  The 
rest  of  his  days  will  be  spent  in  building  up  a 
fortune  in  Johannesburg  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation from  which  he  may  be  able  to  come 
back  into  public  life  as  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  of  the  Rand.  Such  an  announcement 
will  not  take  New  Zealanders  altogether  by 
surprise ;  but  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Seddon's 
change  of  habitat  may  have  been  due  to  the 
clause  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  will,  which  left  Groote 
Schuur  to  be  the  residence  of  the  first  Prime 
Minister  of  Federated  South  Africa.  "  The 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Richard  Seddon,  Part.. 
Premier  of  the  South  African  Federation, 
Groote  Schuur,  Cape  Colony,"  would  be  a 
postal  address  which  would  not  be  altogether 
Avithout  its  fascinations  for  worthv  Dick. 


THE    HUMOUR    OF    THE    MONTH. 


Lord  Carrington  greatly  entertained  a  London  audi- 
ence by  describing  his  experiences  at  Norfolk  Island, 
and  London  "  Punch  "  sets  his  speech  to  music  very 
cleverly:— 

Utopia  Unlimited. 

[■'  When  I  was  at  Norfolk  Island,  it  was  the  only 
part  of  the  British  Dominions  which  was  under  the 
absolute  rule  of  a  Governor — it  was  a  sort  of  absolute 
sovereignty.  Twelve  damsels  were  told  off  each  day  as 
my  cooks,  twelve  more  as  parlourmaids.  .  .  .  All  adults 
over  seventeen  were  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. .  .  .  When  there  was  a  marriage  each  party  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land.  They  wanted 
the  amount  reduced  to  twelve  and  a-half  acres  apiece, 
and  I  immediately  made  a  law  to  that  effect." — Earl 
Carrington.] 

0,  I  would  be  the  Governor  that  governs  Norfolk  Isle, 
Most  desirable  of  spotlets. 
Most   rjelectable  of   dotlets, 
Where  the  bowers, 
Gay  with  flowers, 
Ever  smile. 
Sing  hey!  the  little  island  in  the  centre  of  the  sea, 
Where  every  little  islander  can  write  himself  M.P., 
And  each  is  merry  as  a  grig — whatever  that  may  be — 
Sing  iiey!   the  little — ho!   the  little  island. 

A  dozen  little  damsels  would  be  cooking  for  their  guest, 
And  be  busily  devising 
Little  menus  appetising. 
Dainty  dishes. 
Soups  and  fishes. 

And  the  rest. 

A  dozen  more,  immaculate  in  aprons  and  in  caps. 
Would  be  waiting  on  me  ever. 
And  with  diligent  endeavour 
To  be  handy 
With  the  brandy, 

Or    the   schnapps. 


And  if  I  didn't  like  a  law,  no  need  for  me  to  waste 
Precious  time  in  agitation 
To  secure  its  alteration; 
I'd  just  change  it, 
And  arrange  it 

To  my  taste. 
Sing  hey!  the  little  island  in  the  centre  of  the  sea, 
As  different  from  everything  as  anything  can  be; 
It's  just  the  very  sort  of  place  for  autocratic  me— 

Sing  hey!   the  little— ho!   the  little  island. 


Under  the  stress  of  Imperial  sentiment  so  abundant 
lately,  and  finding  expression  in  prose  and  poetry  and 
art,  the  British  Lion,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Empire,  has 
had  a  very  active  time.  His  sorrows  are  thus  expressed 
to  an  interviewer  who  represented  "Punch":— 

The  Lion  Rampant. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  British  Lion  irritably^  as  "'  'Mr. 
Punch's"  Representative  approached  his  den,  "  you're 
too  late.  I  don't  care  whether  you  want  me  for  a  poem 
or  an  article,  but  I'm  simply  full  up  with  work.  Go 
away  and  see  the  Unicorn!" 

Our  Representative  hastened  to  explain  that  he  did 
not  propose  to  ask  for  the  Lion's  services  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  since,  doubtless,  he  was  fairly  busy. 

"Busy?"  returned  the  Royal  Beast,  "that's  no  word 
for  it!  I'm  simply  worn  out!  Think  of  what  I've 
done  in  the  last  month  or  so.  In  answer  to  requests 
from  minor  poets  I've  brandished  my  mane  two  thou- 
sand and  fourteen  consecutive  times.  No  sooner  have 
I  settled  down  for  a  nap  than  some  wretched  ver- 
sifier bids  me  awake  and  guard  my  priceless  heritage, 
or  something  equally  silly." 

"  Yes,  but  Avhat  would  our  writers  do  if  you  re- 
fused to  appear  in  their  Coronation  Odes?" 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Lion,  "  anything  in  reason,  of  course, 
I'm  willing  to  undertake— but  when  it  comes  to  wearing 
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a  crown  and  brandishing  my  mane  at  the  same  time, 
it's  enough  to  try  the, temper  of  any  beast.  Xowa- 
days,  too,  they  interfere  with  my  domestic  life.  Until 
lately  they  never  meddled  with  this,  but  now  they  are 
always  telling  me  to  '  summon  my  cubs  '—I've  had  to 
do  that  in  twenty  leading  articles  during  the  summer, 
and  my  family  don't  like  it — they  don't  indeed.  Then 
I  promised  a  poetess  just  before  you  came  to  grasp  the 
sceptre  in  my  massive  paw.  and  really  I've  not  the 
least  idea  how  it's  to  be  done.  Ten  to  one  she'll 
want  me  to  roar  directly  afterwards — '  paw  ' — '  roar  '— 
that's  her  notion  of  rhyme.  But  I  won't  roar.  It 
hurts  my  throat  horribly." 

"Couldn't  you  engage  an  assistant?"  asked  our  re- 
presentative. 

''  Oh,  there  is  the  Unicorn,  but  the  lazv  beast  hardly 
helps  in  a  sonnet,  even,  all  the  year  round.  People 
talk  about  the  Lion's  share  of  the  work,  ana  well  they 
may!  I  believe^  however,  that  the  Dove  has  had  a 
fairly  busy  time  of  it  in  peace  poems,  though,  of  course, 
I've  had  to  appear  in  them  as  well.  But  I  mean  to  go 
on  strike  soon,  and  then " 

At  this  point  a  keeper  appeared,  and  coughed  sig- 
nificantly. 

"Well,"  said  the  Lion,  sharply,  "what  is  it?  If  it's 
another  poet,  tell  him  to  go  and " 

"  Very  sorry  to  trouble  you.  Sir,"  said  the  keeper. 
"  but  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Austin  is  waiting  to 
see  you  on  business.  Says  it's  official,  and  most  im- 
portant." 

Our  Representative  caught  sight  of  the  Lion's  expres- 
sion on  hearing  these  words,  and  tied. 


Mr.  Seddon's  imaginary  "  Diary "  in  London  stiil 
supplies  amusing  matter  to  the  "  Xew  Zealand 
Graphic."  We  give  the  account  of  the  Coronation  as 
imagined  for  Mr.  Seddon:  — 

"  Hotel  Cecil,  Sunday  ilorning,  August  10. 
"  The  Coronation  came  off  yesterday.  Oh,  my  poor 
head!  I  wouldn't  have  it  for  a  week  for  all  the  crowns 
in  Europe,  and  I'm  certain  there's  not  one  big  enough 
to  fit  it  as  it  feels  this  morning.  The  Coronation  was 
certainly  a  great  affair.  I  have  taken  part  in  many 
functions  in  my  day,  from  the  free-and-easy  evenings 
in  Charlie's  shed  in  the  old  Kumara  days,  and  I'm 
bound  to  say  I  have  seen  nothing  finer  in  its  way  than 
that  Westminster  Abbey  affair.  What  strikes  one  as 
perhaps  the  chief  want  in  the  ceremonj'  is  the  absence 


of  speeches.  The  Archbishop  practically  does  all  the 
talking.  There  was  also  a  great  lack  of  management 
in  regard  to  the  seating  and  standing  accommodation. 
The  Abbey  was  ridiculously  small  for  the  numbers  in- 
vited. I  can't  understand  why  the  King  did  not  en- 
gage a  thundering  big  hall  for  the  occasion.  If  I  had 
been  he  I  should  have  secured  the  Crj'stal  Palace  or 
the  Alexandra,  and  run  cheap  trains.  You  would  have 
made  enough  from  the  sale  of  the  refreshment  privi- 
leges to  have  covered  the  cost.  And  what  price  Albert 
Hall?  Oh.  they  don't  know  how  to  run  a  show!  I 
remember  once  at  Kumara.  the  second  race  meeting  we 
had  down  on  the  flat— but  it's  too  long  a  yarn  to  tell 
here.     .     .     . 

"  Eighteen  inches  was  the  regulation  allowance  of  ac- 
commodation given  to  each  of  us— and  ample  it  may 
have  been  for  the  ordinary  man.  But  eighteen  inches 
for  me — well,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  me  to  sit 
down  with  any  dignity,  not  to  speak  of  comfort,  with- 
out overlapping  obtrusively  on  to  my  neighbour's 
eighteen  inches  on  either  side.  Fortunately,  I  was 
given  a  place  between  two  rather  spare  peers,  and 
things  were  not  so  bad  as  they  might  have  been.  Had 
I  been  between  two  Salisburys,  heaven  only  knows  what 
Avould  have  happened.  Always  quick  to  grasp  a  position 
and  seize  an  advantage,  I  got  seated  early,  so  that  the 
two  peers  had  to  take  what  section  of  their  respective 
eighteen  inches  my  massive  proportions  would  allow. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  were  compelled  at  first 
to  accept  the  somewhat  undignified  position  of  being 
half  dandled  on  my  knees,  and  then,  when  that  atti- 
tude grew  tiresome  to  us  all,  we  changed  so  that  I  was 
uppermost.  This,  however,  came  rather  hard  on  their 
aristocratic  bones,  and  I  offered  to  change  my  place 
altogether.  My  proposal  was  not  altogether  unselfishly 
made,  for,  in  addition  to  the  discomfort  I  suf- 
fered, I  could  not  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  ceremony. 
I  strolled  around  a  bit,  and  at  last  found  in  the  south 
transept  a  spot  from  which,  by  climbing  up  into  a 
pillar,  I  could  see  all  that  was  going  on  first  class. 
I  believe  the  place  is  called  the  Poets'  Corner.  It  is 
crowded  with  tablets  and  busts  of  the  big  bugs  who 
have  been  buried  here.  There  was  not  a  tablet  in  it. 
however,  so  big  as  the  one  I  have  had  erected  at  St. 
Helens.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  squeezed  my- 
self into  a  niche  up  among  the  pillars,  and  saw  around 
me  the  statues  of  these  men,  that  the  position  I  had 
taken  up  quite  by  chance  was  prophetic.  When  I  saw 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  memorial  in  Edinburgh,  I  thought 
'  this   is   the   sort   of   monument   for  me!'     But   I   feel 
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that  finer  still  would  be  a  simple  marble  statue  of  my- 
self in  the  Poets'  Corner,  just  as  I  looked  yesterday 
as  I  stood  there.  I  would  be  in  Court  dress,  with  a 
volume  of  '  Hansard  '  in  my  left  hand,  open  at  one 
of  my  own  speeches.  Musing  on  my  elevated  perch 
after  this  agreeable  fashion,  I  quite  forgot  about  the 
Coronation  ceremony  until  it  was  nearly  over.  Thomp- 
son tells  me  that  he  overheard  Lord  •  remark  that 

I  had  such  a  statuesque  appearance  where  I  stood  that 
one  near-sighted  peer,  who  had  not  been  in  the  Abbey 
for  close  on  fifty  years,  mistook  me  for  an  actual 
statue.  Descending  from  my  niche  in  the  Poets'  Cor- 
ner, I  quickly  made  my  way  back  to  my  proper  seat. 
Here  I  found  the  two  spare  peers.  Avho  had  by  this 
time  regained  their  shape  and  their  dignity.  I  am 
afraid  my  return  interfered  again  with  both.  However, 
as  everyone  was  seated  at  the  time,  it  would  have  been 
unbecoming  in  me  to  remain  standing. 

"  I  do  hope  the  cinematograjih  films  -w  ill  turn  out 
all  right.  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  procession  who 
made  arrangements  for  a  special  cinematograph  dis- 
play, by  having  a  machine  attached  to  the  carriage 
Iireceding  my  own,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  pic- 
tures did  not  come  out  well.  There  will  be  many  cine- 
matograph records  of  the  procession,  no  doubt,  but 
they  will  be  of  the  thing  as  a  whole.  My  record  will 
represent  nothing  but  me  and  my  changing  surround- 
ings as  I  moved  along.  It  will  make  an  admirable  en- 
tertainment throughout  the  colony,  and  should  draw 
big  audiences.  They  will  see  me,  not,  as  in  most  of 
these  exhibitions,  a  mere  fleeting  picture  on  the  screen, 
but  for  a  good  twenty  minutes  mj'  carriage  will  be  on 
the  sheet,  and  the  audience  will  accompany  me  through- 
out the  procession,  seeing  me  as  no  other  individual  in 
London,  save  the  cinematograph  man.  saw  me.  I  may 
say  that  it  was  at  no  small  expense,  inconvenience,  and 
sacrifice  that  I  have  obtained  this  privilege  for  my  many 
admirers.  First,  the  Earl  Marshal,  who  bossed  the 
whole  proceedings,  took  exception  to  the  placing  of 
a  cinematograph  in  the  actual  procession.  We  had 
some  words,  and  I  told  him  straight  I  would  see  the 
King  about  it,  which  I  did.  His  Majesty  sent  me  a 
very  nice  letter,  explaining  that,  though  my  proposal 
somewhat  took  him  by  surprise,  he  was  willing,  '  in 
consideration  of  my  recent  services  to  the  Empire,'  to 
waive  etiquette  in  my  case,  and  let  me  have  the  ma- 
chine. Then  there  was  trouble  about  getting  the 
carriage  preceding  my  own  to  give  the  cinematograph 
man  a  stand  behind.  The  owner  of  the  same,  when 
I  approached  him  in  the  matter,  refused,  as  did  six 
other  gentlemen,  and  when  at  last  I  found  one  com- 
plaisant nobleman,  I  had  to  have  the  whole  order  of 
the  procession  changed  so  that  his  carriage  would  come 
in  front  of  mine.  And  that  was  not  all.  The  mental 
and  facial  strain  I  was  subjected  to  along  the  proces- 
sion, as  I  sat  with  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  cinemato- 
graph staring  at  me.  was  something  indescribable.  The 
old  days  of  photography  were  nothing  to  it.    There  was 


Jones,  the  cinematograph  man,  with  the  most  worried 
expression  I  ever  saw  on  mortal  face,  squeezed  in  be- 
tween two  flunkeys,  and  turning  the  handle  of  his 
machine.  I  do  not  pretend  I  saw  or  heard  anything  of 
what  was  going  on  around  me.  How  could  I,  with 
Jones'  voice  in  a  loud  stage  whisper  repeating,  with 
pitiful  entreaty — '  Keep  still,  sir!  Keep  still,  sir!  Look 
pleasant,  sir!'  Many  is  the  occasion  I  have  posed  for 
my  photograph;  in  fact,  whenever  there  are  photo- 
graphers about — amateurs,  professionals,  or  any  kind — 
I  strive  to  put  myself  in  their  way;  but  I  never  went 
through  such  an  ordeal  as  yesterday.  What  added  to 
the  trial  was  the  fact  that  I  was  conscious  the  two 
flunkeys  were  making  jokes  about  me  all  the  time.  I 
overheard  one  of  them  say  something  about  Madame 
Tussaud's  Waxworks,  at  which  the  other  rudely  guf- 
fawed. Still,  as  I  have  said,  if  the  pictures  come  out 
all  right,  I  don't  care  how  much  I  endured. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  general  upset  I  have 
suffered  through  my  desire  to  let  the  colony  know  all 
about  me  is  the  incident  that  took  place  last  night,  or 
rather  early  this  morning.  I  was  dead  tired  when  I  got 
to  bed,  not  having  enough  energy  left  to  fold  up  my 
court  suit,  or  take  off  my  court  shoes,  before  I  tumbled 
on  to  my  couch.  As  1  always  do  when  I  am  over- 
Avrought,  I  began  to  dream.  It  was  about  a  Coronation 
— my  own  Coronation  this  time.  The  King  had  con- 
sented to  New  Zealand  being  made  aii  independent 
monarchy,  and  I  was  to  be  the  first  sovereign.  Instead 
of  Westminster,  the  crowning  hall  was  a  half  familiar- 
looking  chamber  somewhere  in  Wellington,  combining 
the  homeliness  of  the  back  parlour  in  the  old  Kumara 
Hotel  with  the  Auckland  Choral  Hall.  Bishop  Wallis 
was  doing  the  crowning  of  me,  and  all  the  fashion  and 
beauty  of  Wellington  was  gathered  round.  It  was  out- 
wardly a  scene  to  make  glad  any  man's  heart,  but  I  felt 
nervous  and  depressed,  and  I  could  not  keep  my  eye 
from  Meandering  to  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  Avhere  a 
little  knot  of  men,  of  whom  Joe  Ward  was  the  centre, 
were  Avhispering.  Instinctively  I  knew  that  there  was 
treason  in  that  corner,  for  had  I  not  arrived  in  the 
colony  only  just  in  time  to  check  Joe  as  he  was  about  to 
seize  the  reins  of  power?  I  knew  it,  but  what  could  I 
do?  for  I  was  loth,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Kumara,  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  occasion.  I  realised,  how- 
ever, that  I  must  be  swift,  or  perhaps  the  plot  they  were 
evidently  brooding  over  might  suddenly  be  hatched,  and 
the  throne  escape  me  at  the  last  moment.  So  I  whis- 
pered to  the  Bishop  to  cut  down  the  service,  and  a  few 
minutes  later,  grabbing  the  crown  which  he  was  about 
to  tender  me,  I  clapped  it  on  my  head,  cleared  my 
throat,  and  proceeded  to  address  the  meeting.  But  at 
thaf  psychological  instant  consciousness  returned  to  me, 
and  I  found  myself  standing  in  a  most  dangerous  posi- 
tion on  the  outside  sill  of  one  of  the  hotel  windows. 
I  was  in  the  simple  garb  in  which  I  had  retired  some 
hours  previously;  in  my  hand  was  Thompson's  umbrella, 
and  on  my  aching  head  the  washbasin.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  do 
feel  bad!  I  don't  know  how  Edward  feels  after  his 
crowning,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  Richard  feels 
himself  again  after  his." 


The  July  number  of  "  Cassier's  Magazine  "  is 
devoted  to  mining  and  metallurgy.  It  consists 
of  256  pages  of  reading  matter  and  about  200 
illustrations.  There  are  in  addition  180  pages  of  ad- 
vertisements. This  number  is  sold  at  2s.  6d.,  and  is 
almost  a  text-book  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted. The  opening  article  is  by  ]\Ir.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, and  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  his  article 


which  appeared  in  the  "  Engineering  Magazine"  last 
month,  and  Avhich  was  noticed  rather  fully.  Dredging, 
coal  cutting,  copper  mining,  colliery  ventilation,  water- 
power,  compressed  air,  electric  locomotives,  steel  pro- 
duction, and  many  other  subjects  come  up  for  special 
consideration.  The  article  by  Vice-President  A.  G. 
Moxham  on  Canada  as  a  steel  producer  will  probably 
excite  the  most  general  interest. 
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•'  Yes/'  said  'Slv.  Sandow,  cheerfully,  "  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  Australian  people  have  a 
natural  physique  that  is  capable  of  development  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  may  become  one  of  the  leading 
races,  physicallj",  in  the  Avorld." 

This  was  promising. 

"  But,"  added  Mr.  Sandow,  "  they  are  not  going  the 
right  Avay  to  get  to  that  pitch  of  development." 

■'  Then,  wherein  do  they  err?  Surely  Australians, 
of  all  people,  devote  enough  time  to  the  development 
of  their  bodies  by  taking  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise? 
The  general  complaint  is  that  Australians  develop  the 
muscles  at  the  expense  of  the  brains." 

"  Wrong  in  two  places,"  replied  Mr.  Sandow. 
"  Muscle  development — true  physical  culture,  that  is — 
and  brain  development  go  side  by  side.  In  other  words 
you  cannot  develop  the  muscles  properly  without  using 
and  improving  the  brain,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
cannot  make  the  best  use  of  the  brain  without  de- 
veloping the  physical  structure.  Then  as  to  these 
sports.  The  trouble  is  that  the  men  who  go  in  for 
them  go  about  it  in  a  wrong  way.  They  spend  half 
a  day  running  or  riding  a  bicycle,  or  playing  some  game 
at  the  utmost  limit  of  their  strength,  and  take  the 
rest  of  the  week  recovering  from  their  exertions.  Even 
when  they  train  and  confine  themselves  to  one  par- 
ticular game,  the  only  result  is  that  they  develop  a 
certain  set  of  muscles  at  the  expense  of  the  others." 

"Could  you  suggest  a  remedy?" 

"  The  remedy  is  obvious,  I  think.  What  is  wanted 
is  scientific  physical  culture.  The  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  Australia  would  be  the  adoption  of 
compulsory  physical  culture,  as  part  of  the  educational 
system.      That  is  what  I  am  hoping  for  in  England. 

"'  You  see,"  added  Mr.  Sandow.  "  the  secret  of  be- 
coming strong  does  not  lie  in  using  my  dumb-bells  or 
in  exercising  with  my  developer.  These  are  only 
agents.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  people  to  use  enough 
will-power  to  keep  on  until  they  reach  the  pitch  of  mus- 
cular development." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  prospect  of  keeping  on  doing 
'  one— two— three— four,'  and  so  on,  year  after  year, 
that  frightens  them!" 

"  But  that  is  a  false  alarm,"  said  Mr.  Sandow. 
"After  a  man  has  brought  his  muscles  into  good  con- 
dition, say  with  about  twelve  months  or  so  of  exercise, 
then  all  he  needs  do  to  keep  himself  perfectly  fit  is 
to  use  the  apparatus  once  a  week  or  do  a  few  exercises 
before  his  bath.  Why,  it  will  become  so  natural  that 
he    won't    know    he    does    it." 

"  But  surely  you  yourself  need  to  keep  up  regular 
exercise  to  be  fit  for  j^our  work?" 

"  Not  at  all.  When  I  am  performing  I  have  plenty. 
And  when  I  am  not  performing,  then  I  don't  take  anv 
either." 

"  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  reach  a  condition  of  strength 
that  renders  exercise  unnecessary?" 

"Well,  that  is  hardly  the  case;  but  the  exercise  be- 
comes involuntary,  and  there  is  no  need  then  to  make 
daily  use  of  dumb-bells  or  apparatus.  Take  myself, 
for  instance.  I  once  went  for  two  years  without  doing 
any  apparatus  work,  but  I  was  just  as  strong  and  in  as 
good  condition  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
time.  I  could  go  now  for  five  years,  and  the  result 
would  be  the  same.  You  see,  I  am  alwavs  using  my 
muscles  involuntarily,  having  got  into  the  habit  of  it 
and  so  I  keep  in  good  form."  ' 

'■  Is  not  Australian  diet  a  drawback?" 

"  Oh,  the  diet  question  is  alwavs  cropping  up  every- 
where.     I  get  anything  from  20  to  60  letters  every  day. 


and  about  half  of  them  are  asking  '  What  should  I 
eat?'  or  '  What  should  I  leave  alone?'  or  'What  kind 
of  diet  produces  the  best  muscles?'  or  something  like 
that.  My  rule  that  I  give  them  all  is,  '  Eat  anything 
in  reason,  but  do  not  eat  too  much.'  There  is  more 
liarm  done  by  eating  too  much  than  by  eating  the 
wrong  kind  of  food.  I  think  that  the  average  person 
eats  too  much.  The  old  saying,  '  Leave  off  with  an 
appetite,'  is  one  of  the  best  I  know.  Of  course,  when 
people  ask  me  what  is  the  most  strengthening  kind  of 
food,  I  tell  them  cheese  and  the  white  of  eggs;  Ijecause 
they  contain  the  most  albumen;  but,  of  course,  I  would 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  advise  a  man  to  live  on  cheese 
and  the  white  of  eggs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
strengthening  food  known  to  medical  science  is  pre- 
pared from  buttermilk.  It  is  done  up  as  a  white 
powder,  and  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  dissolved 
in  water,  provides  ample  nourishment  for  the  body. 
I,  myself,  lived  for  seven  weeks  on  this  diet,  and  kept 
myself  in  perfect  health  and  condition.  It  is  ab- 
solutely tasteless,  and  though  it  is  not,  of  course,  a  very 
interesting  diet,  it  is  perfectly  satisfying  and  quite 
healthy.  In  Germany  the  army  authorities  have 
adopted  it  for  rations,  when  the  army  is  campaigning. 
Each  soldier  has  two  biscuits  about  nine  inches  square 
in  his  knapsack,  and  at  a  pinch  these  two  biscuits 
would  provide  nourishment  for  a  man  for  two  months. 
Plasmon,  as  this  food  is  called,  is  exceedingly  cheap, 
and  is  recommended  by  medical  men  on  the  Continent 
and  in  England.  Its  bulk  is  so  small  that  in  very 
many  cases  surgeons  direct  that  their  patients  should 
be  fed  on  it  before  they  are  operated  on.  The  waste 
in   plasmon  is  only  about  3  per   cent. 

"  Is  your  system  of  Physical  Culture  being  welcomed 
by    Australians?" 

"Yes,  both  in  Western  Australia  and  in  South  Aus- 
tralia a  great  deal  of  interest  was  aroused,  and  I  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  starting  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture schools  in  both  those  places. 

"  Judging  by  the  number  of  letters  I  have  received 
since  I  came  to  Melbourne,"  added  Mr.  Sandow,  with 
a  good-humoured  smile,  "  I  should  say  that  Melbourne 
people  are  going  to  take  a  big  interest  in  phvsical 
development  here.  Scores  of  people,  suffering  "from 
various  complaints,  write  asking  me  for  advice,  and 
requesting  me  to  set  them  exercises  that  will  cure 
their  weak  knees,  rheumatic  joints,  and  so  forth.  One 
man  even  wrote  to  know  if  I  could  give  him  some 
nose  drill.  Of  course,  a  great  many  of  them  I  can 
answer,  and  am  very  often  able  to  give  a  man  useful 
advice;  but  my  system  does  not  include  'nose  drill.'  or 
even  'any  exercise  which  would  be  likelv  to  make 
the  hair  grow'  that  one  man  was  inquiring  for." 

"How  does  the  average  Australian  compare,  phvsi- 
cally,  with  the  German,  the  Frenchman,  and  the 
American?" 

"  Well,  I  can  hardly  say  that  until  I  have  been  lon<jer 
in  this  country,  but  I  should  think  the  comparison" m 
each  case  would  not  be  unfavourable." 

"Does  not  the  Australian  climate  strike  vou  as 
handicapping  people  who  want  to  go  in  for  "recnilar 
physical  training?"  ^ 

"  Not  at  all.  Heat  is  no  drawback.  Indeed  if 
people  would  take  more  of  the  proper  kind  of  exercise 
they  would  feel  the  heat  less.  Yes,"  concluded  fhe 
^yorld■s  strong  man,  "as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
there  is  plenty  of  good  material  in  Australia  for  a  fine 
l^hysical  race  of  men  and  women,  and  if  they  will 
take  up  physical  culture  seriouslv  thev  will  benefit 
not  only  themselves  but  lay  a  strong  foundation  for 
future  generations." 


Ucclac  of  ncvicics,  :i0/0/02. 
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SANDOW  THE  STRONG— AT  PRESENT  VISITING    AUSTRALIA. 
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CORRESPONDENCE    DEPARTMENT. 


Australia  and  the  Royal  Navy. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Arthur  Loring  writes  from  Lon- 
don: 

"My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  note  in  the 
'Review  of  Reviews  '  of  ]\Iarch,  in  which  is  described 
a  correspondence  appearing  in  the  '  United  Service  Ga- 
zette/ in  which  I  took  some  part. 

"  Will  you  afford  me  space  in  the  '  Review  of  Re- 
views for  Australasia '  to  protest  with  the  utmost 
energj-  which  is  permissible  in  its  pages  agamst  the  al- 
legation contained  in  that  note  that  I  have  ever  said 
or  suggested  that  'Australia  must  be  content  with  a 
purely  cash  contribution  to  her  own  sea  defence,'  or 
that  "'  the  British  Admiralty  ought  to  do  nothing  to 
encourage  Australians  or  New  Zealanders  to  take  to 
the  sea  in  their  own  person  '  ? 

"  I  challenge  the  writer  of  the  note  to  quote  from  my 
letters  any  passage  which  will  bear  that  interpreta- 
tion. 

"  So  far  from  these  being  my  views,  or  my  desire,  the 
very  ground  of  my  intervention  in  the  matter  was  Ad- 
miral Fitzgerald's' statement  that  Austrahans  had  been 
told  that  '  we  would  take  their  money,  but  not  their 
personal  services.'  I  challenged  this  statement  in  the 
following  words  taken  from  my  first  letter: 

"  '  Does  not  Admiral  Fitzgerald  know  that  so  far 
from  such  services  not  being  acceptable,  special  facili- 
ties are  given  to  enable  Australians  to  become  officers 
in  the  Royal  Xavy?  Can  he  not  be  aware  that  Co- 
lonial Cadetships  are  specially  reserved  for  Colonial 
youths,  whereby  they  escape  the  keener  competition  by 
examination  which  excludes  «o  many  of  our  sons  from 
the  Service  upon  which  they  have  set  their  hearts?  Is 
it  not  the  case  with  the  Xavy,  as  with  every  other  ser- 
vice paid  for  by  this  country,  that  the  door  is  open  for 
Colonial  men.  not  only  to  enter,  but  to  attain  to  the 
highest  ranks?  If  this  be  so,  how  can  it  be  suggested 
that  we  tell  the  Australians  we  will  not  take  their  per- 
sonal services?' 

"  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  even  more  strange 
that  after  reading  this  sentence  the  writer  of  the  note 
should  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  I  contended  '  that 
Australia  must  be  content  with  a  purely  cash  contribu- 
tion to  her  own  sea  defence.' 

"  Again,  in  the  same  letter,  I  showed  how  we  in  the 
United  Kingdom  took  a  personal  share  in  the  work  of 
maintaining  the  sea-power  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I 
mentioned,  among  other  ways,  '  by  upholding  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Na\-y  by  every  means  in  our  power,  namely, 
iy  encouraging  our  sons  to  join  the  Service;  by  equip- 
ping them  with  the  best  education  for  that  purpose;  by 
honouring  the  members  of  that  Service  whenever  we 
meet  them,  and  by  keeping  before  them  the  fact  that 
we  rely  upon  their  skill  and  courage  for  the  safety  of 
all  that  we  value  in  life.'  I  proceeded  to  ask,  '  What 
is  there  to  prevent  the  people  of  Australia  from  doing 
likewise?' 

"  This  is  the  very  antithesis  of  a  denial  to  Australia 
of  any  personal  representation  in  the  fleet  which  de- 
fends the  Empire  of  which  she  forms  a  part.  It  is  a 
suggestion  that  she  should  send  her  sons  to  join  that 
fleet. 

"  As  I  have  spent  the  last  eighteen  j-ears  of  my  life 
in  an  effort  to  promote  the  combination  of  the  resources 


of  this  vast  Empire  for  the  defence  of  its  common 
rights,  I  may  be  permitted  to  feel  somewhat  strongly 
the  imputation  of  such  narrow-minded  motives  as  those 
attributed  to  me  in  the  note  under  discussion,  and  I 
think  I  mav  fairlv  claim  justice  at  your  hands,  to  the 
extent   of   the   publication    of   this   letter." 

[Mr.  Loring  plainlv  does  not  understand  the  point 
in  debate,  and  he  toils  to  defend  what  nobody  attacks. 
He  is  willing  that  "  Australians  "  should  serve  on  Bri- 
tish ships  of  war,  but  not  that  "  Australia "  should 
fill  some  visible  place  in  even  that  section  of  the 
British  Xavv  which  patrols  Australian  waters!  And 
Mr  Loring  sees  no  difference  betwixt  the  two  positions! 
But  suppose  Austrahans  or  Xew  Zealanders  were  told 
thev  mislit  enlist,  as  individuals,  in  British  regiments, 
but  must  not  have  any  home-raised  force  of  their  own  I 
—Editor    '•  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia."] 


The  Liquor  Question  in  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Nicholls  (Wellington,  N.Z.)  writes: 
"  In  the  'Reviev.-  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,'  pub- 
lished August  20,  there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Wells. 
Dunedin,  on  the  '  Liquor  Question  in  New  Zealand.' 
As  Mr.  Wells  has  been,  on  his  own  confession,  em- 
ployed by  the  liquor  party  for  tue  last  twenty  years 
or  so,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  his  letter  would 
be  simply  a  plea  for  the  continuance  of  the  traffic,  with 
a  gross  misstatement,  or,  rather,  twisting  of  the  truth, 
thrown  in.  It  is  true  that  Prohibition  has  been 
carried  in  the  Clutha,  and  a  few  other  places  have  car- 
ried reduction. 

"  In  these  places  the  amount  of  drink  consumed 
has  decreased,  the  increase  your  correspondent  spoke  of 
has  been  in  other  parts  of  the  colony  that  did  not 
carry  either  reduction  or  no  license.  As  the  number 
of  licenses  abolished  is  about  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
total  number  in  New  Zealand  it  could  not  influence  the 
colonial  result  much  either  way.  Your  correspondent's 
wording  would  seem  to  imply  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  licenses  had  been  abolished;  but  that  is 
not  so,  and  in  common  justice  the  false  impression  should 
be  removed.  If  the  whole  colony  had  been  as  sober 
during  1901  as  Clutha  was  for  the  five  years,  1896-1900 
inclusive,  there  would  only  have  been  411  arrests  for 
drunkenness,  instead  of  8,057.  The  proportions  per 
1,000  of  the  population  are  0.50  and  nearly  10  per  thou- 
sand respectively. 

"  If  the  whole  colony  carries  Prohibition,  and  thus 
drinks  only  one  twentieth  part  of  its  present  liquor 
bill,  the  brewers  will  indeed  have  cause  to  regret  that 
they  did  not  'show  they  hau  a  good  and  just  cause,'  to 
quote  Mr.  Wells,  and  so  defeat  the  No  License  party. 
If,  however,  as  your  correspondent  implies,  no  license 
and  reduction  increase  the  drinking,  they  ought  to 
welcome  these  reforms  gladly.  That  they  do  not  do 
so  shows  their  value.  I  have  been  actively  searching 
for  the  '  good  and  just  cause  '  of  the  brewers  for  the 
last  eight  years  now,  but  have  found  nothing  so  far  but 
the  most  profound  selfishness.  Assuming  that  one- 
third  of  the  households  in  New  Zealand  are  teetotal, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  spend  10s.  6d.  per  week  in 
liquor  for  each  household  of  rather  less  than  five  per- 
sons. To  save  the  colony  this  awful  drain  is  a  '  good 
and  just  cause  '  for  any  man  to  embark  in." 


Recieic  of  Revieirs,  20/9/02. 
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THE  LAST  FURROW. 
Lord  Salisbury's  resignation  announced,  Monday,  July  14. 

(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "London  Punch.") 
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"The  Coal  Trust  has  just  had  ita  photograpli  taken  in  the 
graceful  attitude  of  jumping  a.  high  fence  on  horseback."— 
From  tho  Journal  (New  York). 


WAKM    HECEPTION  AWAITS  THEM  AT  HOME. 

Senator  Hanna  exclaimed:  "My  opinion  is.  that  we  shall 
hear  from  ilie  people  in  unmistakable  terms." 

From  the  Dailu  Eagle  (Brooklyn.  N.  Y.). 


"  Commercial,"  New  York.] 

MORE  TROUBLE  IN  KANSAS. 


"Ohio  State  Journal,"  Columbus.] 
CAN   HE    HOLD    ON   UNTH^    DECEMBER? 


AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 
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VICTORIAN  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  ELECTIONS. 


Australasian.'"] 

UNDER  THE  HARROW:   THE  MINISTER  OF  CUST0:MS  ADMINISTERING  THE  TARIFF. 

Minister  of  Customs  (enjoying  himself) :  "  All  merchants  and  importers  are  rogues  and  thieves. 
and  I  intend  to  treat  even  technical  offenders  as  such.  I'll  harrj^  them  until  they'll  wish  they'd 
never  been  born  and  in  business.  There  is  only  one  honest  man  in  Australia,  and  his  name  is  King- 
ston." 
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THE  CONFLICT  BETWIXT  THE   GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  VICTORIA. 

("The  Minister  of  Railways  was  overcome  with  emotion  when  speaking  of  his  life-long  friendship  with 
Dr.  Bride."— Press.) 

The  Toms   (in  chorus,  while  the  fur  was  flying) :   "Of  course.  Ave're  the  dearest  friends,  but  we  Toms  have 

our  own   way  of  expressing  our   affection  I" — IMelhournc  "Punch." 


"  Bulletin."] 


GETTING  READY  THE  PRUNING-KNIFE  IN  N.S.W. 
O'Sullivan:    "Be  careful,   John,   not   to   cut   yourself!" 

THE    REFORM    MOVEMENT. 
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A  CONVENIENT  SCAPEGOAT  IN  OUR  OLD  CURIOSITY  TALKING   SHOP. 

Whenever  things  went  Avrono;  with  Quilp  he  would  retire  to  the  attic,  where  he  kent  an  old  wooden  ship's 
figure-head,  which  he  belaboured  with  an  iron  bar  to  his  heart's  content,  denouncing  it  as  the  cause  of  all 
his  trouble. — "  Australasian." 


S.A.  "Critic."] 


THE  CHORUS.OF  THE  CURS. 
Miss  Commonwealth:  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  bark,  so  there!" 
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THE  COMING  CHEAr  GOVERNOR-GeNEk.- 


"  The  '  Times  '  says  that  if  Australia  is  reluctant  to  provide  a  salary  proportionate  to  the  vice- 
regal magnificence  expected  in  a  Governor-General  it  may  be  necessary  to  appoint  someone  whose  ex- 
penditure will  be  strictly  according  to  his  salary." 

Future  Governor-General  (receiving  public  bodies):  "Soda  or  water?  By  the  way,  hope  you 
brought  your  pipes.  Can't  afford  to  keep  cigars  in  the  house."  (Public  bodies  would  have  a  fit  at 
first,  but  they  would  soon  get  used  to  it.) 
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GO  ON  TO  THE  LAND. 
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N.Z.  "  Free  Lance."]  HE  WONT  BE  TEMPTED. 

King  Dick:  "  I'd  rather  not,  your  Majesty.       A  knighthood    will    suit   Barton   here   all   right.       But    what 
better  title  can  I  wear  than  the  one  my  people  give  me — '  King  Dick  '?" 


N.Z.  'Tree  Lance."]  THE  AWAKENING. 

New  Zealand:  "What  a  high  old  time  I've  had!  Everybody  shaking  hands  with  me  over  those  tries  I 
scored  in  the  big  football  match  against  the  Boers.  And  then  the  Coronation  party  at  night  was  just  too 
k)vely  for  anything.  But  I've  got  such  an  awful  headache  after  these  holidays.  And  I  don't  feel  like  going 
to  school  any  more.       Hang  it  all,  why  can't  it  be  all  holidays,    and   no    work?" 
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L— THE   NEW    PRIME   MINISTER    OF    THE  EMPIRE. 

T3t  a.  Maubice  Low. 


The  American  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  publishes 
a  most  interesting  slietch  of  Lord  Salisbury's  suc- 
cessor, from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low. 

Arthur  James  Balfour,  says  Mr.  Low,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  attractive  actors  in  the 
vcrld's  great  drama,  and  his  career  is  more  sug- 
gestive of  one  of  "  Ouida's  "  darling  heroes,  with 
a  mixture  of  one  of  Disraeli's  political  creations, 
than  that  of  a  living  English  politician.  Born 
fifty- four  years  ago  in  Scotland,  the  son  of  a  com- 
moner, although  his  lineage  is  older  and  better 
than  that  of  half  the  peers  of  the  realm,  on  his 
mother's  side  connected  with  the  house  of  Cecil, 
whose  head  is  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
at  nine  years  he  was  the  heir,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  nearly  100,000  acres  of  land  and  a  great 
income.  Young  Balfour  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Neither  at  Eton  nor 
at  Cambridge  was  he  remarkable  for  scholarship. 
He  left  the  university  with  a  second  class  in  moral 
science.  At  Cambridge  he  belonged  to  "  Souls,"  a 
group  of  young  men  who  languidly  discussed 
transcendentalism  and  dabbled  in  metaphysics. 
Voltaire  said,  with  his  deplorable  flippancy,  a 
magazine  writer  remarked  once,  with  Mr.  Balfour 
as  his  theme,  that  when  a  man  talked  about  what 
ho  did  not  understand  to  those  who  did  not  under- 
stand him,  that  was  metaphysics.  Voltaire  may 
have  been  right.  One  thing  is  certain — Mr.  Bal- 
four, as  schoolboy  and  undergraduate,  gave  no 
promise  of  the  great  things  he  was  to  do  later. 
■When  twenty-six  years  old,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament. 

Early  Days  in  Parliament. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  did  little  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  the  rank  and  file,  still  less 
to  make  anyone  pick  him  out  as  a  future  Prime 
Minister.  He  was  tall,  and  very  thin.  His  face 
was  long  and  pointed.  His  manner  has  been  de- 
scribed as  lackadaisical.  "He  had  in  many  respects 
the  whole  appearance  and  manner  of  the  curate, 
who  has  been  the  butt  of  the  caricaturists  and  the 
satirists  for  two  generations,"  and,  like  the  curate 
of  caricature  and  satire,  he  found  frequent  conso- 
lation in  the  use  of  his  pocket-handkerchief.  In 
the  House  he  "  languidly  sprawled  "  on  the  bench. 
He  was  in  wretched  health,  and  apparently  marked 
for  an  early  death.  His  whole  manner  was  that  of 
a  man  who  was  deadly  bored  with  life,  who  lived 


because  he  had  to,  but  who  wished  that  the  cur- 
tain would  ring  down  as  quickly  as  possible.  His 
manner  was  contemptuous  rather  than  sneering. 
He  had  money — more  money  than  he  knew  what 
to  do  with — but  he  indulged  in  no  senseless  ex- 
travagances, and  his  name  was  linked  with  no  folly 
that  united  him  with  the  mass  of  mankind.  His 
life  was  so  irreproachable  that,  in  sheer  derision, 
he  was  nicknamed  "  Miss  Balfour "  and  "  Miss 
Nancy."  And  yet  no  one  looked  upon  him  as  a 
man  devoid  of  intelligence.  Five  years  after  en- 
tering Parliament,  when  he  was  thirty-one  years 
old,  he  wrote  his  first  important  book,  and  prob- 
ably because  he  was  a  Cecil  born  north  of  the 
1^,veed,  it  was  a  polemical  work.  His  "  Defence 
of  Philosophic  Doubt  "  is  not  a  book  that  can  be 
dismissed  in  a  sentence.  It  showed  not  only  great 
ability,  but  it  also  showed  that  its  writer  was  a 
logician  and  a  master  of  style.  Written  even  by 
a  lesser  person  than  a  Conservative  member  of  Par- 
liament connected  by  ties  of  blood  with  the  Salis- 
bury family,  it  would  have  attracted  attention. 

Under  Lord  Salisbury's  Tutelagfe. 
Lord  Salisbury  went  out  of  office,  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  in,  and  in  1884  Lord  Salisbury  was  once  more 
called  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Lord  Salisbury  was 
always  kind  to  his  relatives;  so  kind,  in  fact,  that 
the  present  Cabinet  has  been  dubbed  the  "  Hotel 
Cecil,"  because  of  the  numerous  members  of  that 
powerful  family,  direct  and  collateral,  who  sit  at 
the  Cabinet  board.  He  made  his  nephew  a  Privy 
Councillor,  which  means  much;  and  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  means  little. 
It  was  quite  the  natural  thing  to  do.  There  was 
a  young  man  to  be  provided  with  a  place.  It  was 
of  no  consequence. 

Admission  to  the  Cabinet. 

Lord  Salisbury's  lease  of  power  was  brief.  Mr. 
Gladstone  came  back,  with  an  equally  brief  tenure 
of  office,  and  1886  once  more  found  Lord  Salisbury 
Prime  Minister.  This  time  the  favourite  nephew 
was  made  Secretary  for  Scotland,  with  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  The  politicians  and  the  public  gasped. 
It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  little 
to  do;  but  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  is  the  great  prize 
for  which  all  politicians  strive,  and  Cabinet  port- 
folios are  not  flung  about  at  random.  Still,  the 
country  took  it  good-naturedly.    The  British  public 
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is  a  tolerant  public  when  it  is  ruled  by  an  aristo- 
crat.    An  incompetent,  more  or  less — provided  he 
is  T>  ell-born  and  respectable — makes  little  differ- 
ence.    It  was  during  his  short  incumbency  of  the 
Scottish  office  that  Mr.  Balfour  earned  the  repu- 
tation which  clung  to  him  after  years  of  strenuous 
lite.     He  lay  in  bed  until  noon,  and  received  his 
official  callers  in  a  dressing-gown.     It  is  said  of 
Lord  Salisbury  that  he  has  not  read  a  newspaper 
for    thirty    years. 
Mr.    Balfour     re- 
fused to  read  the 
newspapers. 
Friends   and   foes 
alike     regarded 
him    as    a    silken 
sybarite,  as  a  dil- 
ettante  who    was 
too  indolent  to  be 
great    because    of 
his    vices,   or    vi- 
cious   because    of 
his  greatness.    He 
was   in    wretched 
health.      His  bed- 
room wao  littered 
with  medicine 
bottles    and    pill- 
boxes. Abovit  that 
time  he  consulted 
a  leading  London 
physician,      who 
told    him    that 
what    he    needed 
was    simply    hard 
work,  steady  work 
— w  0  r  k    that 
would   keep   both 
mind     and      body 
occupied. 

The  Irish 

Secretaryship, 

Now  a  remark- 
able thing  was 
done.  It  was 
either  a  flash  of 
genius  or  else  an 
audacious  d  i  sre- 
g  a  r  d  of  conse- 
quences that  is  the  very  sublimity  of  genius. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach— the  same  Sir  Michael 
who,  only  a  few  days  ago,  announced  his  purpose 
to  retire  from  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer— had  resigned  his  post  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  Land 
League.  Like  his  immediate  predecessors  in  that 
t'Morny  chair,  he  had  been  unable  to  stand  the 
mental  and  physical  strain.     His  last  days  in  offi- 
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cial  life  were  marked  by  a  terrific  fight  with  the 
Irish  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Broken 
dov.-n  in  health,  mentally  shattered,  weary  of  the 
thankless  task,  seeing  no  possibility  of  making 
headway,  he  sought  relief  in  private  life.  Lord 
Salisbury  coolly  announced  to  the  country  that  his 
nephew,  Arthur  James  Balfour,  Secretary  for  Scot- 
hind,  had  been  transferred  to  the  more  arduous 
and  much  more  responsible  post  of  Chief  Secretary 

for  Ireland.  The 
public  was  at  first 
incredulous,  then 
amazed.  The  Irish 
members  were 
stunned.  The 
thingwastoo 
ridiculous  to  be 
believed.  Then, 
when  they  saw 
that  it  was  true, 
they  set  up  a  howl 
of  derisive  de- 
light. If  Hicks- 
Beach,  veteran 
and  robust  man, 
had  been  crushed 
under  tne  weight 
of  Irish  o  p  p  o- 
sition,  how  much 
easier  would  it  be 
to  destroy  this 
weakling,  who  lay 
in  bed  until  noon, 
and  looked  at  the 
world  from  b  e  - 
hind  h  i  s  silken 
curtains  with  the 
enmd  of  a  man 
who  has  long  ago 
exhausted  life? 

Ireland  had,  for 
some  years,  been 
not     only    the 
graveyard   of  the 
reputations  of  po- 
liticians,    but     i  t 
had  brought  more 
than    one     poli- 
tician   to   his 
grave.        W.  E. 
Forster,      an      honest     man,      physically     rugged 
and  mentally  strong,  with  a  great  political  reputa- 
tion and  a  still  greater  political  future,  closed  his 
career  in  the  Irish  Office  discredited  and  disheart- 
ened,   and     was     forced     into     retirement;     Lord 
Fttderick  Cavendish,  a  kind  and  genial  man,  fell 
beneath  the  hand  of  an  assassin;  Sir  George  Tre- 
volyan  went  to  Ireland  with  black  hair,  and  re- 
turned from  there,  a  few  months  later,  with  hair 
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turned  grey  and  his  face  seamed;  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  retreated  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
Lis  health  broken;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  what 
had  happened,  apparently  the  most  unsuitable  man 
had  been  selected  to  do  what  other  men,  in  every 
waj'  better  fitted,  had  found  to  be  impossible.  No 
wonder  the  Irish  howled  with  delight. 

A  Revelation  of  Latent  Powers. 
There  followed  a  very  curious  transformation. 
Mr.  Balfour  dropped  the  past  like  a  garment  which 
v/es  out  of  fashion.  Balfour,  the  dilettante,  the 
"silk-skinned  sybarite,"  the  blase  man,  to  whom 
existence  itself  was  only  a  bore,  the  anaemic  hypo- 
chondriac, ceased  to  exist.  In  his  place  there  was 
a  Balfour  who  was  robust,  vigorous,  alert;  a  man 
of  indomitable  will,  of  great  executive  force,  of 
such  absolute  command  over  himself,  that  he  met 
the  most  bitter  taunts  and  the  foulest  abuse  with 
a  smile  on  his  face  that  told  nothing.  From  the 
moment  that  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Treasury 
bench  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Irish 
members  exerted  all  their  ingenuity  to  break  him 
down.  There  was  no  word  in  their  extensive  vo- 
cabulary that  was  not  hurled  at  him.  A  "  palsied 
masher,"  a  "  perfumed  popinjay,"  a  "  mollycoddle," 
were  a  few  of  the  legs  opprobrious  epithets  used 
when  speaking  of  him.  He  was  taunted,  reviled, 
threatened;  every  device  that  ingenuity  could  sug- 
gest was  used  to  goad  him  into  fury;  every  weapon 
that  malice  could  invent  was  employed  to  wound 
him.  He  never  flinched.  If  he  felt  the  sting,  he 
never  showed  it.  If  his  sensitive  nature  quivered 
under  the  agony,  no  man  saw  his  suffering.  He 
hnndled  himself  with  such  consummate  ability, 
with  such  admirable  satifj  froid,  with  such  superb 
self-control,  that  he  not  only  amazed  his  friends, 
but  he  made  his  enemies  marvel.  They,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  country,  were  astonished  at  the 
m'racle  that  had  been  wrought.  It  was  David  once 
more  confronting  Goliath. 

A  Fiery  Ordeal. 

Night  after  night  he  stood  up  to  his  torture. 
One  of  two  things  must  happen.  Balfour  must 
emeige  from  the  conflict  either  victor  or  van- 
quished. There  could  be  no  middle  ground.  If 
he  failed,  his  career  was  ended;  but  if  he  won,  it 
would  make  him  a  leader  of  men,  and  no  man 
could  wrest  from  him  leadership.  He  won.  It 
was  the  one  thing  he  had  needed  all  his  life — the 
ere  thing  that  was  to  bring  out  the  very  best  that 
was  in  him.  Rapidly,  so  rapidly  that  old  Parlia- 
mentary hands  marvelled,  he  acquired  a  quickness 
in  debate,  a  keenness  of  thrust,  a  deftness  of  stroke, 
a  strength  of  attack,  that  adversaries  feared  him. 
His  mind  was  always  logical,  always  subtle,  always 
philosophical.  Those  were  not  qualities,  it  would 
seem,  that  would  be  effective  in  a  House  seething 


v/ith  passion;  and  yet  they  were  the  weapons  that 
turned  the  illogical  arguments  of  his  opponents. 
Those  were  the  weapons  of  attack.  His  weapon  of 
defence,  which,  like  a  coat  of  mail,  covered  every 
vital  spot,  which  left  not  even  the  tendon  of 
Achilles  exposed,  was  that  cynical,  contemptuous, 
indifferent  air;  that  inscrutable  face,  that  careless 
manner.  And  the  change  physically  was  as  great 
as  it  was  mentally.  The  fierce  conflict  was  a 
positive  tonic  to  him.  He  became  strong  and  mus- 
cular.   He  was  no  longer  the  weakling. 

Qualities  of  Mr.  Balfowr^s  Oratory. 
Mr.  Balfour's  favourite  attitude  in  speaking  is 
to  grasp  the  lapels  of  his  coat  with  both  hands. 
Hi.s  voice  is  strong  and  penetrating;  it  is  often 
harsh,  and  sometimes,  when  he  is  vehement,  it 
rises  to  something  like  a  feminine  scream.  He  is 
a  tall,  dark,  wiry,  muscular  man,  who  dresses  well. 
He  no  longer  "  languidly  sprawls."  His  movements 
are  graceful,  without  being  affected.  His  speeches 
do  rot  sound  well  to  the  man  who  has  been  used 
to  American  oratory,  because  of  his  provoking  in- 
terpellations, and  because  he  has  a  habit  of  re- 
constructing his  sentences  in  the  middle,  but  they 
njake  fascinating  reading.  They  are  models  of 
style;  simple,  direct,  effective;  clear  cut,  convinc- 
ing, cogent;  remorselessly  logical,  intellectually 
something  more  than  mere  words  or  phrases.  Al- 
ways one  feels  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  moved  by  con- 
viction, that  he  believes  in  his  cause,  that  he 
champions  it  because  it  is  a  sacred  thing.  He  once 
said  of  himself:  "  My  mind  is  not  made  for  the 
exposition  of  a  bill  on  its  first  reading."  It  tells 
in  a  sentence  the  character  of  his  mind.  The  man 
who  can  explain  in  detail  an  elaborate  bill,  who 
can  go  laboriously  through  every  paragraph  of  an 
intricate  measure,  is,  usually,  a  man  too  matter 
of  fact  to  be  gifted  with  imagination.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  one  man  who  could 
make  a  budget  speech  interesting,  and  that  when 
he  brought  down  the  budget,  the  dullest  and  mo3t 
uninteresting  topic  to  the  average  member,  who 
was  unable  to  understand  the  intricate  figures,  and 
had  still  less  inclination  to  do  so,  the  House  was 
crowded  to  hear  the  old  man  eloquent  invest  such 
v.nromantic  subjects  as  income  and  expenditure 
v/ith  the  magic  of  his  voice  and  the  charm  of  his 
imagination  until  they  quickened  and  became  sen- 
tient things.  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  this  gift.  He  is 
besc  as  a  debater.  In  the  heat  of  debate,  speaking 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  is  always  eloquent, 
always  self-possessed,  always  ready  to  seize  the 
vita"  point.  He  is  bland,  sarcastic,  polite,  but  his 
speeches  I'arely  wound. 

A  Man  Who  Never  Lost  His  Temper. 

Lord  Salisbury,  when  a  member  of  the  House, 
v.'f.s  famous  for  his  biting  wit.     Mr.  Balfour  can 
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be  equally  caustic,  but  is  less  given  to  '•  gibes  and 
flouts  and  jeers,"  as  Disraeli  said  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury. Mr.  Balfour  prefers  to  make  an  opponent 
rieiieulous  by  a  neat  turn  rather  than  to  be  sar- 
castically brutal.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  volley 
of  abuse  from  the  Irish  benches  shocked  the  House, 
a  Conservative  member  called  an  Irish  member  to 
Older.  Mr.  Balfour,  "languidly  spra,wling  "  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  appeared  an  indifferent  spectator 
■while  the  power  of  the  Speaker  was  being  invoked, 
and  then,  resuming  his  speech  as  if  there  had  been 
no  interruption,  said  to  the  Conservative  member, 
"Probably  my  right  honourable  friend  does  not 
know  that  the  language  used  by  my  honourable 
friend  (referring  to  the  Irish  member  who  had 
abused  him)  is  a  term  of  endearment  in  his  own 
country."  Alluding  to  William  O'Brien  and  his  in- 
satiable desire  to  always  blacken  something,  he 
said:  "Yesterday  it  was  Lord  Spencer's  charac- 
ter, to-day  it  is  his  boots."  It  was  this  imper- 
turbability, this  cynicism,  which  encased  him, 
and  which  made  the  bullets  of  his  enemies  re- 
bound from  his  armour  like  peas  fired  at  a  battle- 
ship, this  total  disregard  for  what  anyone  might 
say  or  do  or  think,  that  drove  his  opponents  to 
madness,  instead  of  their  plot  succeeding  to  make 
him  rave.  "  If  only  he  would  lose  his  temper 
for  a  single  instant,"  an  Irish  member  once  mourn- 
fully remarked.  But  he  would  not.  It  was 
during  this  time  that,  dining  with  Father 
Healy,  he  said:  "Do  the  Irish  hate  me  as  much 
as  their  newspapers  say?"  "My  dear  sir,"  said 
Healy,  "  if  they  hated  the  devil  only  half  as  much 
as  they  hate  you,  my  occupation  would  be  gone." 

Art  Lover^  Litterateur^   Sportsman^  and 
Social  Favourite. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  developed  into  a  most  attractive 
personality.  He  is  to-day  the  man  most  in  demand 
in  London;  and  he  is  as  popular  with  men  as 
with  women,  with  men  of  his  own  party,  and  with 
men  .who  face  him  across  the  aisle.  To  him  the 
word  "  brilliant "  properly  applies.  He  is  a 
many-sided  man.  An  accomplished  musician, 
and  passionately  fond  of  music,  in  the  days  when 
the  House  was  his  purgatory,  after  adjournment 
he  hurried  to  Bayreuth  to  saturate  his  soul  in 
Wagner  and  forget  such  trifling  annoyances  as 
Irish  debates;  a  lover  of  art,  and  the  possessor  of 


the  largest  private  collection  of  Burne-Jones' 
works;  a  golfer  who  has  been  captain  of  that 
most  famous  organisation,  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
Golf  Club  of  St.  Andrews,  as  well  as  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  golf;  a  cyclist,  and  the  president 
of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union;  a  writer  of 
books,  and  the  reader  of  the  best  literature;  an 
automobilist,  and  his  own  chauffeur;  a  brilliant 
conversationalist;  a  man  so  engaging  that  men 
perforce  must  be  his  friends;  rich  and  well-born, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  has  been 
courted  and  flattered,  that  more  than  one  woman 
has  tried  to  bring  him  to  her  feet.  But  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  resisted  all  snares.  He  is  a  bachelor, 
but  not  a  woman  hater.  His  house  in  London 
is  presided  over  by  an  unmarried  sister. 

To  be  the  Real  Head  of  the  Government. 

It  is  never  safe  to  prophesy,  and  it  is  especially 
unsafe  to  prophesy  about  so  uncertain  a  thing  as 
politics;  but  if  one  were  so  rash  as  to  venture  a 
prediction,  it  would  be  that  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Prime 
Minister,  will  be  the  leader  of  his  Party  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  He  may  transfer  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  the  Treasury;  he  may  direct  affairs 
from  the  quieter  atmosphere  of  the  House 
of  Lords;  but  whether  he  remains  in  the  Com- 
mons as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  goes  to 
the  Lords  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  his  hand  will 
hold  the  helm,  and  he  will  keep  an  especially 
watchful  eye  on  his  first  lieutenant,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  For  although  Mr. 
Balfour  is  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger  tips  and  a 
democrat  at  heart, — a  strange  mixture,  but  there 
has  always  been  a  contradictory  streak  in  all  the 
members  of  the  race  of  Cecil,^he,  like  the  rest 
of  his  Party,  has  no  love  for  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,— things  much  more  strange  than  that 
have  happened,— but  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  not 
have  his  darling  ambition  gratified  so  long  as 
the  house  of  Salisbury  is  powerful  enough  to  pre- 
vent it.  In  other  words,  the  day  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain comes  into  power  will  mark  the  decadence 
of  the  Salisbury  influence  in  British  politics.  And 
with  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  head  of  affairs,— vigorous, 
alert,  able, — that  day  is  not  likely  to  be  near  at 
hand. 
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II.— THE     COLONIAL     PREMIERS. 


The  illness  of  the  King,  entailing  as  it  did  the 
abandonment  of  the  original  programme  for  the 
Coronation,  had  one  unexpected  effect.  The  Con- 
ference of  Colonial  Premiers,  which,  according  10 
the  original  arrangement,  was  to  be  a  subsidiary- 
feature  o^  a  great  national  festival,  has  been 
brought  into  prominence  as  the  most  important 
political  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Empire.  The 
truncated  Coronation,  shorn  of  its  splendour,  has 
dwindled  into  a  mere  pageant,  while  the  Colonial 
Conference  has  from  day  to  day  become  more  and 
more  conspicuous  as  the  Witenagemot  of  the 
Empire.  That 
the  Colonial 
C  o  n  f  erence 
has  not  done, 
and  is  not 
likely  to  do, 
much  except 
in  a  negative 
direction,  in 
no  way  de- 
tracts from 
i  t  s  import- 
ance. Some- 
times  thr 
most  import- 
ant thing  to 
be  done  is  to 
d  0  nothing, 
or  at  least  to 
prevent  the 
doing  of 
things  fro  m 
which  more 
harm  would 
come  than 
good.  But  it 
would  be  a 
mis  take  to 
say  that  the 
Colonial  Con- 
ference has 
done  solely 
negative 
work.  Its 
very  coming 
together  was 
a  positive  fac- 
tor in  the 
evolution  of 
the  Empire.  It 

has  brought  into  close  and  continuous  consultation 
the  rulers  of  the  half-dozen  quasi-Sovereign  States 
which,  for  the  time  being,  are  content  to  be  re- 
garded as  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British 
Empire.     In  Council  these  representatives  of  the 
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Britains  beyond  the  seas  have  vetoed  the  creation 
of  a  Jingo  Empire,  but  have  agreed  that  small 
things  should  be  done  of  practical  importance,  and 
have  paved  the  way  towards  doing  something 
more  in  the  future.  In  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of 
the  festivities  wrought  by  the  abscess  which 
threatened  to  burst  like  a  loaded  shell  in  the  abdo- 
men of  Edward  VII.,  the  Colonial  Conference 
emerges  not  only  erect  and  unscathed,  but  with 
its  usefulness  enhanced,  and  its  prestige  magni- 
fied. It  is  the  one  factor  of  the  Coronation  the 
importance   of  which   has   been   enhanced   rather 

than  dimin- 
ished by  the 
ma  lady  of 
the  King. 

There  is 
something  of 
significan  c  e 
in  the  place 
wh  ere  the 
Colonial  Pre- 
m  i  e  r  s  are 
lodged.  The- 
r  e  p  r  e  sen- 
tatives  of  all 
parts  of  the 
British  Em- 
pire have 
been  accom- 
modated i  n 
the  western 
wing  of  the 
Hotel  Cecil, 
the  hotel 
which  some- 
w  h  a  t  repre- 
sents  the 
British  Em- 
pire in  that, 
after  a  period 
o  f  vigorous 
expansion,  i  t 
has  a  1  m  o  St 
reached  the 
limits  of  its 
g  r  owth.  It 
was  a  happy 
conception  to 
lodge  the  re- 
presentatives 
of  all  the  col- 
onies under  one  roof,  and  make  them  live  there  for- 
a  couple  of  months.  Hence,  the  real  Colonial  Con- 
ference probably  took  place  in  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
not  at  the  Colonial  Office,  for  men  really  confer 
much  more  when  they  meet  in  friendly  talk  in  the- 
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Premiers  were  not  inclined 
to  magnify  ttieir  oflBce, 
there  was  every  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
magnify  it  for  them.  From 
the  King  on  the  Throne 
downwards  to  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects,  everyone 
was  glad  to  do  them 
honour.  They  were  en- 
tertained in  a  long  series 
of  banquets;  they  were 
presented  with  degrees  by 
Edinburgh  U  n  i  v  e  r  s  ity; 
and  they  were  snowed  un- 
der by  cards  of  invitation 
to  ail  manner  of  social 
functions.  And  the  Colo- 
nial Premiers,  on  their 
side,  it  must  be  admitted, 
rose  gallantly  to  the  occa- 
sion. They  struggled  with 
untiring  energy  to  meet 
their  innumerable  engage- 
ments, and,  if  they  have 
not  entirely  succeeded 
in  satisfying  everybody, 
they  have  undoubtedly  cre- 
ated avery  good  impression, 
and  have  done  yeoman's 
service  to  the  Empire. 

1. — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 


THE  RT.   HON.   SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER. 


ease  of  their  inn  than  when  they  are  formally 
assembled  under  the  presidency  of  a  Secretary  of 
State.  The  colonial  wing  of  the  Hotel  Cecil  be- 
came not  merely  a  place  in  which  the  Premiers 
could  confer  with  one  another  informally,  in  cor- 
ridors or  in  sitting-rooms;  it  also  became,  to  a 
very  remarkable  extent,  a  kind  of  reception-room 
of  the  Empire.  Here,  every  day,  and  all  day,  came 
those  who  were  interested  commercially,  finan- 
cially, politically,  or  personally,  in  the  welfare  of 
Greater  Britain.  Never  before  has  it  been  pos- 
sible to  interview  the  rulers  of  all  the  British 
colonies  under  one  roof,  and  to  hear  from  the 
authoritative  representatives  of  the  self-governing 
colonies  their  views  upon  all  matters  in  which 
their  interests  interlock  with  our  own.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Hotel  Cecil  conferences  the 
courtyard  of  the  Hotel  was  seldom  without  some 
bright  splashes  of  colour  in  the  shape  of  the 
scarlet  coats  of  the  Royal  coachmen  or  the  grace- 
ful uniforms  of  the  Indians. 

Hence,  few  spots  in  London  attracted  more  con- 
stant   homage    from    the    curious    crowd.      If    the 


Of    the  six  Premiers  as- 
sembled     at      the      Hotel 
Cecil    Sir   Wilfrid    Laurier    is   the    head,    and    Sir 
Albert  Hime  the  tail.    In  many  respects  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Pre- 
miers.    The  fact  that  he  is  of  French  origin  is  a 
distinction  not  to  be  overlooked.     It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  British  Em- 
pire that  its  most  conspicuous 
banner-bearer  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  is  French  by  birth, 
and  although  speaking  better 
English  than  some  of  his  col- 
leagues,  nevertheless   he   has 
that  faint  trace  of  an  alien  ac- 
cent   which    adds     a    certain 
charm  to  his  conversation.  Sir 
Wilfrid   has   produced    every- 
where the  best  of  impressions. 
He  is  charming,  courtly,  digni- 
fied, full  of  animation,  a  de- 
lightful French  variant  upon 
the       monotonously       British 
characteristics  of  our  kin  be- 
v'ond  the  seas.  "Moonshine."] 
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Representing  the  most  important  of  our  colo- 
jiies  over-sea,  he  is  also  the  representative  of  the 
State  whose  controversies  with  its  neighbours 
cause  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  OflBces  more 
anxiety  than  any  of  the  other  dependencies  of  the 
Crown.  Canada,  the  future  granary  of  the  Em- 
pire, is  also  destined  more  and  more  to  become 
the  great  high  road  from  the  Old  World  of  Europe 
to  the  older  world  of  the  Far  East.  Canada,  as 
-Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  his  own  person  bears  suffi- 
cient witness,  is  a  crowning  illustration  of  the 
.ability  of  liberal  colonial  policy  to  bind  together 
in  one  dominion  men  of  different  races,  of  antago- 
nistic religions,  of  different  language  and  social 
customs.  Canada  has  also  progressed  much  fur- 
ther in  the  road  of  nationhood  than  any  of  the 
other  colonies.  Each  of  the  Premiers  brings  a 
•distinct  idea  to  the  Imperial  councils.  The  con- 
tribution of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  not  the  least 
important,  for  it  has  been  the  lot  of  this  French- 
Canadian  to  smash,  pulverise,  and  utterly  destroy 
the  pernicious  delusion  which  has  taken  possession 
of  the  mind  of  the  man  in  the  street,  and  that  of 
some  of  his  journalistic  lead- 
ers, that  it  was  possible  to 
fashion  the  congeries  of  in- 
dependent Republics  which 
are  collected  together  in  the 
British  Empire  into  a 
strongly  organised  militant 
unit. 

For  the  message  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  to  the  Em- 
pire has  been  that,  while 
Canada  is  perfectly  willing 
and  even  anxious  to  co-oper- 
ate as  an  independent  Sov- 
ereign State,  and  as  a  self- 
governing  nation,  with  the 
Sovereign  State  and  self- 
governing  nation  which 
•dwells  in  these  islands,  it  is 
resolute  to  resist  every  effort 
to  draw  Canada  within  the 
•entanglements  of  our  mili- 
tary system.  "Beware  the 
Tortex  of  militarism!"  When 
I  met  him  for  the  first  time 
.at  the  Hotel  Cecil  this  year, 
he  told  me  that  nothing  im- 
pressed him  so  much  when 
he  came  to  the  Old  Country 
as  the  I'adical  difference  in 
the  point  of  view  of  states- 
men in  Europe  and  America. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "no  mat- 
-ter  whom  you  meet,  whether 
;statesmen,  politicians,  finan- 


ciers, journalists,  of  any  kind,  however  little  they 
may  say  about  it,  you  always  come  sooner  or  later 
upon  the  fact  that  the  thought  at  the  back  of  their 
minds  is  the  possibility  of  war.  It  may  not  come  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day;  but  some  day  a 
great  war  will  be  blazing  along  their  frontiers,  and 
the  supreme  question  with  them  is  how  they  are 
prepared  for  that  tremendous  eventuality.  It  colours 
all  their  thoughts;  it  dominates  all  their  policies. 
They  never  escape  from  it;  it  dwells  with  them 
constantly.  Now,  in  Canada,  we  never  think  of 
war  from  January  to  December.  So  far  from  it 
continually  preoccupying  our  thoughts,  the  possi- 
bility of  war  never  even  enters  our  minds — as  a 
contingency  for  which  we  should  be  prepared.  And 
it  is  that,"  said  he,  speaking  with  great  emphasis, 
"  which  more  than  anything  else  has  made  me  re- 
solute to  prevent,  at  any  cost,  any  entanglement  of 
Canada  in  the  military  system  of  the  Old  World." 
I  ventured  mildly  to  suggest  that  Canada  had 
entangled  herself  pretty  considerably  m  military 
matters  by  the  contingents  which  she  had  sent  to 
South  Africa. 
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"No,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid;  "we  sent  the  contin- 
gents, it  is  true,  but  if  you  will  refer  to  the  speech 
which  I  delivered  in  Parliament  when  the  first  con- 
tingent was  sent,  you  will  find  that  I  laid  it  down 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms  that  their  despatch 
was  in  no  way  to  be  regarded  as  a  constitutional 
precedent  or  the  fulfilment  of  an  obligation. 
Canada  reserved  her  liberty — in  any  future  war  in 
which  the  Empire  might  be  involved — to  decide 
whether  she  would  take  part  in  it,  or  whether  she 
would  stand  aloof." 

It  is  evident  that  this  policy  of  standing  aloof 
from  the  wars  of  the  Empire  in  which  she  did  not 
choose  to  take  part  may  carry  Canada  rapidly  to- 
wards a  declaration  of  independence.  Canada  no 
doubt  could  play  what  tricks  she  pleased  in  the 
South  African  war.  Her  own  participation  in  the 
war  was  strictly  confined  to  the  transport  to  and 
from  South  Africa  of  some  4,000  adventurous 
youths  at  the  cost  of  Great  Britain.  The  cost  of 
transport  and  the  payment  of  wages — five  times  as 
great  as  those  of  the  British  soldier — was  borne  by 
the  British  Treasury.  Canada  sent  ten  times  as 
many  men  to  fight  in  the  great  Civil  War,  and  not 
one  of  them  received  a  red  cent  more  than  the 
payment  of  the  men  by  whose  side  they  fought. 

Canada's  participation  in  the  South  African  war 
did  not  entail  the  slightest  foreign  complication, 
with  a  liability  more  limited  than  can  well  be 
imagined.  It  would  be  very  different  if  the  Empire 
were  involved  in  a  war  with  a  great  European 
Power,  say  France.  If  Canada  desired  to  exer- 
cise her  option  of  taking  no  part  in  the  struggle 
she  could  only  do  so  in  one  way,  namely,  by  fol- 
lowing up  a  declaration  of  war  between  Paris  and 
London  by  a  declaration  of  independence  at  Ot- 
tawa. When  the  Empire  is  at  war,  all  the  Empire 
is  at  war,  and  although  the  colonies  may  refuse  to 
participate  actively  in  the  despatch  of  contingents 
to  the  seat  of  war.  they  cannot  prevent  that  seat 
of  war  being  transferred  to  their  own  territory  at 
the  sole  will  of  the  enemy,  so  long  as  they  remain 
within  the  pale,  and  are  sheltered  under  the  Union 
Jack.  That  fia,g,  which  at  present  is  a  defence, 
shields  them  from  war,  so  that,  as  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  says,  the  whole  Canadian  Commonwealth 
never  even  dreams  of  it  as  a  possibility.  But  if  war 
broke  out  that  flag  might  tempt  our  enemy  to  at- 
tack Canada,  which,  but  for  its  connection  with 
the  Empire,  they  would  leave  as  severely  alone  as 
they  leave  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  resolute  refusal  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  be 
entangled  in  the  military  system  of  the  Empire 
marks  his  preference  for,  and  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of,  a  loose  alliance  rather  than  of  a  close 
federation.  He  would  rather  have  the  British  Em- 
pire recognised  as  the  modern  equivalent  of  the 
Achaian  League  of  Ancient  Greece  than  he  would 
have  it  make  any  further  steps  in  the  direction  of 


such  a  close  federation  as  that  which  exists  in  the- 
United  States  of  America.  The  colonies  with  which 
the  Greeks  studded  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
held  themselves  to  be  perfectly  free  to  assist  or 
to  refrain  from  assisting  the  mother  country  when 
it  was  involved  in  a  war  with  its  neighbours.  Each 
Greek  colony  had  the  right  of  decision  whether  it 
would  fight  or  whether  it  would  remain  neutral. 
A  similar  privilege  is  claimed  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  for  the  colonies. 

Of  course,  the  force  of  events  may  be  too  strong 
for  the  colonists.  If  we  were  involved  in  a  war 
which  entailed  attacks  upon  their  own  territory, 
they  might  be  driven,  against  their  will,  into  that 
Kriegsverein  which  Lord  Salisbury  desired,  but 
which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  vetoed.  But  for  the 
present  Sir  Wilfrid's  veto  is  decisive. 

11. — Sir  Edmund  Barton. 

Sir  Edmund  Barton,  the  representative  of  the 
second  great  federation  within  the  Empire,  is  a 
genial  optimist,  who  sits  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  pro- 
phesying all  manner  of  smooth  things  for  the  Em- 
pire and  the  world  in  general.  His  face,  especially 
his  mobile  upper  lip,  reminded  me  of  Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen,  although  the  pallor  of  the  face  of  the 
late  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  conspicuously  absent 
from  that  of  the  Australian  Premier.  Apart  from 
contributing  a  certain  geniality,  born  of  self-satis- 
faction and  a  confidence  that  all  is  for  the  best 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds— a  faith  not  par- 
ticularly rampant  amongst  us  at  present — Sir  Ed- 
mund Barton  has  rendered  one  great  service  to 
the  Empire.  Very  shortly  after  his  arrival,  in  a 
speech  at  the  South  African  dinner,  he  put  his  foot 
down  firmly  upon  the  dangerous  agitation  which 
Lord  Milner  had  set  on  foot  in  South  Africa  for 
the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  free  constitution  of 
Cape  Colony.  Sir  Edmund  Barton  seized  the  first 
opportunity  to  declare  that  it  was  not  only  his  own 
opinion,  but,  as  he  told  me,  the  opinion  of  all 
Britishers  outside  Great  Britain,  namely,  that  there 
should  be  no  tampering  with  free  representative 
institutions  when  once  they  had  been  granted  to  a 
colony.  Any  attempt  to  take  away  representative 
government  would  be  regarded  with  alarm  and 
suspicion  by  colonists  everywhere,  for  what  could 
be  done  in  Cape  Colony  might  be  done  elsewhere. 

Apart  from  this  timely  word,  which  sufficed  to 
convince  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  there  was  a  point 
beyond  which  it  was  unsafe  to  follow  the  leading 
of  Lord  Milner,  Sir  Edmund's  infiuence  has  been 
more  negative  than  positive.  His  optimism  has 
acted  as  a  restraining  force  upon  those  who  are 
impatient  for  action.  As  everything  is  going  on 
so  well,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  to  hurry  to 
alter  things  in  any  direction.  Even  the  New  Heb- 
rides, which  have  so  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  fiesh 
of  Australia,  failed  to  disturb  his  placid  serenity. 
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All  that  was  wanted  was  a  good  impartial  court, 
in  which  the  various  concessionaires  could  settle 
their  disputes  legally  and  with  good  v/ill.  From 
the  heights  of  his  Olympian  calm  Sir  Edmund  sur- 
veys the  Australian  continent,  and  decrees  ihat  it 
shall  be  a  white  man's  country,  and,  if  possible, 
pre-eminently  an  English-speaking  man's  country. 
Not  even  the  drought  which  has  slaughtered  the 
live  stock  of  Australia  by  millions  casts  a  shade 
over  his  brow.  Australia  is  prosperous,  and  will 
be  still  more  prosperous.  Australia  wants  little 
from  the  mother  country,  and  is  not  disposed  to 
give  very  much.  To  such  height  of  audacious  op- 
timism did  Sir  Edmund  Barton  soar  that  he  even 
ventured  to  assure  me  that  there  were  no  Jingoes 
in  Australia  at  all,  which  shows  how  differently 
things  appear  to  observers  at  a  distance,  and  Pre 
miers  at  home. 

Australia  is  not  keen  about  pi-eferential  tariffs. 
Possibly  she  may  agree  to  follow  Canada's  lead  in 
this  matter,  and  make  some  rebate  in  the  duties 
levied  on  British  goods,  but  beyond  that  nothing. 
As  for  the  Kriegsverein,  she  may  make  a  slightly 
increased  contribution  to  the  cost  of  tne  Navy,  but 
the  constitution  forbids  any  very  great  generosity 
in  that  direction,  so  that,  so  far  as  Sir  Edmund 
Barton  is  concerned,  things  will  remain  very  mucb 
as  they  were,  and  why  should  they  not?  Seeing 
that  everything  is  going  on  so  cheerily  and  so  well, 
what  can  we  hope  to  gain  by  meddling? 

III. — Sir  Gordon  Sprigg. 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  as  the  Premier  of  Cape 
Colony,  holds  a  position  of  importance  hardly,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  greater  federations  of 
Canada  and  Australia.  Coming  fresh  from  the 
country  which  has  been  the  seat  of  war,  he  was 
much  sought  after;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  fight- 
ing a  battle  royal  with  the  Imperial  High  Commis- 
sioner for  South  Africa  intensified  the  interest 
which  he  excited.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say,  has  astonished  his  friends  and  con- 
founded his  foes.  He  has  displayed  a  resolution 
and  a  courage  with  which  he  had  not  been  credited, 
and  he  went  back  to  Africa  carrying  with  him  the 
spoils  of  war. 

"  I  have  saved  the  free  constitution  of  South 
Africa,"  he  said  to  me;  and  he  did  not  exaggerate 
the  extent  of  his  triumph. 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  impressed  his  colleagues  at 
the  Conference  with  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  that 
he  would  be  able  to  carry  the  Indemnity  and  the 
Financial  Bills  necessary  to  put  the  colony 
straight.  If  no  Indemnity  Bill  were  passed,  every 
person  in  the  country  who  has  been  guilty  of  ad- 
ministering martial  law  will  be  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion in  the  civil  courts.  It  is  understood  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Afrikander  party  have  promised  to 
support  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  in  passing  these  bills 


through_^Parliament,  on  the  understanding  that 
when  these  bills  are  passed  martial  law  is  to  dis- 
appear from  Cape  Colony.  This  uuderstandijg 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  future 
governing  party  in  South  Africa,  which  will  con- 
sist of  the  reasonable  solid  men  of  the  country  as 
opposed  to  the  "screamers"  of  the  towns— a  great 
Conservative  middle  party,  which,  while  acquies- 
cing in  the  maintenance  of  the  British  flag,  will 
work  together  to  save  Africa  from  the  two  dangers 
which  threaten  it  to-day. 


IV.- 


"  Moonshine."] 


-Mr.  Seddon. 

The    star    of    the    colonial 
troupe,    from    the    point    of 
view  of  the  Kods  in  the  gal- 
lery,  is   neither   Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,    Sir    Edmund    Bar- 
ton, nor  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg, 
It  is  the  Hon.  Richard  John 
Seddon,  better  known  to  his 
old  chums  in   the  colony  as 
"  Dick  Seddon."     A  remark- 
able    man     is    Mr.     Seddon, 
typical  in  many  ways,  who, 
without    the   culture   of  our 
ancient     universities,      finds 
himself  transplanted   into   a 
soil  in  which  he  can  strike 
by   his   roots   deep   and   far, 
and      attain      a      luxurious 
growth     that     would     have 
been     impossible     to      him 
had  he  remained   in  the  somewhat  frigid  habitat 
in  which  he  was  born.     Mr.  Seddon  is  a  native  of 
St.  Helens,  in  Lancashire.     If  he  had  remained  in 
St.   Helens   he  would    possibly  have  been  mayor, 
with  a  considerable  reputation  for  energy — a  repu- 
tation which  might  probably  have  landed  him  in 
the   House  of  Commons.     Beyond  that  he  would 
probably  not  have  gone;   but,  having  been  trans- 
planted in  his  early  youth  to  the  Antipodes,  he  is 
now  the  Great  Bounding  Brother  of  the  Imperial 
troupe,    whose    speeches    are   reported    in    all    the 
newspapers  of  the  world,  and  who  has  already  be- 
gun to  conceive  of  himself  as  the  great  statesman 
of  the  Empire.      Mr.  Rhodes  having  died,  there  is 
a  vacancy,  for  which  Mr.  Seddon  is  nominated,  if 
not  by  himself,  at  least  by  many  admirers  in  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere. 

If  you  can  imagine  the  late  W.  E.  Forster,  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  crossed  with  a  fox,  you  will  have 
Mr.  Seddon,  a  rough  diamond  of  a  man,  who  com- 
bines impulsiveness  with  calculation,  and  is  at 
once  the  most  Socialist  of  Radicals  and  the  most 
Jingo  of  Imperialists.  It  is  an  unholy  blend,  and 
one  which  will  not  last,  but  for  the  moment  it  gives 
Mr.  Seddon  a  unique  position  in  the  councils  of 
the  Empire.  When  he  approached  the  capital  he 
strode  across  the  continents  like  a  Colossus,  thun- 
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dering  with  megaphonic  voice  his  anathemas  upon 
the  Boers,  and  generally  exhorting  poor  old  John 
Bull  as  if  he  were  an  impenitent  mule,  who  re- 
quired considerable  strength  of  language  to  keep 
him  moving.  I  told  him  I  thought  that  he  had 
seemed  to  many  of  us  the  worst  man  in  the  Em- 
pire. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied;  "  except  W.  T.  Stead." 
Mr.  Seddon  is  a  Lancashire  man,  shrewd,  hard- 
headed,  not  very  scrupulous,  with  a  keen  eye  to 
the  way  in  which  the  cat  is  going  to  jump,  and  s 
resolute  determination  that  in  whatever  direction 
pussy  moves  he  must  always  be  in  ahead.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  deny  him  the 
possession  of  a  genuine  popular  sympathy;  he  is  a 
man  of  the  people,  who  refused  a  title,  as  it  might 
prejudice  him  with  those  to  whom  he  has  always 
been  plain  Dick,  and  who  might  not  take  kindly  to 
Sir  Richard.  He  plunged  into  the  South  African 
War  on  the  ground  of  sympathy,  turning  a  blind 
■eye  to  the  fact  that  if  he  had  been  in  Paul  Kruger's 
place  he  would  have  been  ten  times  more  diflBcult 
to  deal  with  than  the  old  Boer.      I  should  like  to 


see  Lord  Milner  or  any 
other  emissary  from  Down- 
ing Street  venturing  to  dic- 
tate to  Mr.  Seddon  as  to 
franchises  or  other  matters 
concerning  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  his  colony. 
Why,  Mr.  Seddon  has  hinted 
the  dire  consequences  which 
might  follow  to  the  Empire 
if  John  Bull  does  not  patro- 
nise New  Zealand  butcher? 
when  he  goes  to  purchase 
his  mutton  chops,  or  in  any 
other  department  of  his 
business  fails  to  take  due 
cognisance  of  the  interests, 
wishes,  and  even  the  preju- 
dices of  New  Zealand!  He 
is  a  hustler,  is  Mr.  Seddon, 
with  a  keen  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  who  is  always  on 
the  look-out  to  do  a  good 
stroke  of  business  for  his 
colony,  nor  woulu  his  zest 
in  the  transaction  be  at  all 
diminished  if  the  great 
Richard  were  not  left  out  in 
the  cold. 

Mr,  Seddon,  during  his 
stay,  has  placed  the  whole 
resources  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Cold  Storage 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  middlemen,  who  ran  up  the 
price  of  New  Zealand  mutton  to  such  a  figure 
as  to  shut  it  out  of  the  South  African  market. 
What  the  middlemen  think  of  this  transaction  re- 
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mains  to  be  seen;  but  the  result  of  this  latest  move 
in  the  Socialist  direction  will  be  watched  with 
anxiety  in  some  quarters,  and  with  interest  in  all. 

Mr.  Seddon  leads  the  van  of  those  who  would 
hustle  and  worry  the  Empire  into  an  organised 
federation.  He  is  the  man  for  preferential  duties 
and  federal  Councils,  subsidies,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  fighting  Imperialist.  But  as 
those  advanced  views  are  regarded  with  scant  sym- 
pathy by  his  Colonial  colleagues,  Mr.  Seddon  is 
little  more  than  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
His  resolutions  have  been  tabled,  but  they  have  not 
been,  and  will  not  be,  passed.  His  message  is  not 
so  much  that  of  progress  in  the  direction  across 
which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  written  "  No 
thoroughfare,"  as  the  constant  and  welcome  re- 
itertion  of  the  warning,  "Wake  up,  wake  up."  He 
is  a  lusty-voiced  muezzin,  who  from  his  New  Zea- 
land minaret,  temporarily  transferred  to  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  sounds  out  over  sea  and  land,  "Wake  up. 
wake  up.  John  Bull!  There  is  no  Empire  like  the 
British,  and  Mr.  Seddon  is  its  prophet." 

"Wake  up!  wake  up!"  says  Mr.  Seddon;  "you 
are  being  ruined.  The  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  against  you, 
and  120  millions  of  golden 
sovereigns,  which  represent 
the  excess  of  Imports  over 
exports,  are  draining  your 
coffers  dry."  Poor  Britannia 
rubs  her  eyes,  and  marvels 
at  finding  this  precocious 
youngster  from  the  An- 
tipodes teaching  his  own 
grandmother  how  to  suck 
=ggs. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Seddon, 
with  that  great  voice  of  his, 
and  with  his  Titanic  energy, 
has  been  welcome  in  Lon- 
don. He  is  a  bounder,  say 
his  enemies;  but,  after  all. 
the  man  has  something  to 
say.  and  has  said  it  with  a 
will.  He  has  behind  him 
the  most  progressive  colony 
in  the  Empire,  probably  the 
most  advanced  community, 
from  a  Socialist  point  of 
view,  in  the  world;  he  feels 
within  his  veins  the  swelling 
tide  of  Imperial  instincts, 
and  if  he  were  let  loose  in 
South  Africa  heaven  knows 
what  he  would  do.  The  So- 
cialisation of  De  Beers  and 
of  the  Rand  gold-mines 
would  probably  be  one  of  the 
first  tasks  to  which  he  would 


address  his  energies,  and  if  he  were  but  a  few 
years  younger,  who  knows  but  that  he  might  de- 
scend like  a  new  Hercules  on  the  Libyan  continent 
to  strangle  the  Lernaean  hydra  of  Kimberley  and 
Johannesburg. 

v.— Sir  Robert  Bond. 

Sir  Robert  Bond  is  the  representative  of  the 
oldest  Colony,  the  central  pivot  of  the  Empire. 
Newfoundland  is  the-  most  English  of  all  the  Colo- 
nies, although  there  is  a  very  strongly-defined 
Irish  contingent  in  St.  John's;  but  it  is  in  many 
ways  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Depen- 
dencies of  the  British  Crown  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Sir  Robert  Bond,  unlike  Sir  Edmund  Bar- 
ton, who  is  the  Pangloss  of  the  Conference,  is  full 
of  ideas  as  to  how  things  might  be  improved, 
especially  in  regard  to  Newfoundland.  That 
colony  has  just  completed  her  railway  system,  and 
Sir  Robert  is  fired  with  the  great  idea  of  converting 
Newfoundland  into  a  stepping-stone  across  the  At- 
lantic. The  other  Premiers  may  concern  them- 
selves with  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire; 
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Sir  Robert  Bond  is  concentrating  himself  very 
largely  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  which  he 
represents.  He  stands  for  Newfoundland.  New- 
foundland has  specific  grievances  of  her  own;  but 
if  they  are  removed  and  she  is  generously  treated, 
no  one  can  say  of  what  an  immense  development 
this  great  island  may  not  be  the  theatre  in  a 
very  few  years.  Whether  or  not  Sir  Robert  Bond 
succeeds  in  persuading  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
British  public  to  adopt  his  programme,  there  's 
no  doubt  of  its  immense  attractiveness.  If  a  first- 
class  mail  service  were  established  via  Newfound- 
land, the  postal  distance  between  London  and  New 
York  might  be  shortened  by  fifty-three  hours.  ,  To^ 
cut  the  Atlantic  ferry  by  more  thin  two  days  ..^t 
a  stroke  would  be  a  great  achievement,  and  this. 
Sir  Robert  Bond  maintains,  can  easily  be  done,  if 
we  would  but  take  advantage  of  our  oldest  Colony, 
which  lies  like  a  great  bastion  thrown  out  to 
defend  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  New- 
foundland might  be  made  the  Queen  of  the  At- 
lantic. In  the  old  days  the  contest  for  the  naval 
supremacy  of  the  world   was   fought   out   in   the 


Mediterranean.  In  future  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  fought 
out  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
power  which  holds  St. 
John's  will  be  mistress  of 
the  situation.  But  St. 
John's  is  undefended:  there 
are  still  the  outlines  of  old 
fortifications,  but  the  big 
guns  are  missing,  and  the 
island  has  neither  powder 
nor  shot  to  defend  itself 
against  a  passing  cruiser,  to 
say  nothing  of  affording 
shelter  to  a  fleet  which  may 
be  driven  into  the  harbour 
of  St.  John's  to  refit. 

It  is  not.  however,  for  the 
purposes  of  war  so  much  as 
for     the      conveniences      of 
peace      that     Newfoundland 
seems  likely  to  come  to  the 
front.       The    644    miles    of 
railway,     which     are     now 
completed  across  the  island, 
or      390      in      summer-time, 
when  there  is   no  necessity 
for    landing    at    St.    John's, 
would     afford     a     pleasant 
break    in    the    monotony  of 
Atlantic    travel.      Pi'om   the 
western   side   of  Newfound- 
land a  very  short  sea  jour- 
ney would  land  the  travel- 
lers  in   Canadian    territory, 
whence  they  would  proceed 
to     their     destination     by     rail.       Newfoundland 
would,     therefore,     practically     cut    the    Atlantic 
ferry    in    half,    and     introduce    a    pleasant    and 
instructive  railway  journey  as  a  delightful  prelude 
to  the  introduction  to  the  American  continent.     A 
well  subsidised  line  of  steamers  between  Canada 
and  Great  Britain,  which  would  make  use  of  the 
Newfoundland  railway  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
line  of  route,  would  bring  new  life  to  the  Colony. 
Whether  Canada  would  agree  or  not  is  doubtful. 
Canada,  despite  the  horrible  Channel  down  to  Que- 
bec, hankers  after  running  steamers  direct  down 
the  St.  Lawrence.       But  Canada  has  always  left 
Newfoundland  out  in  the  cold.      If  it  had  not  been 
for  Canada,   Newfoundland    would    for    the    last 
twelve  years  have  been  enjoying  the  benefits   of 
a  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States.    Can- 
ada asked  that  the  reciprocal  arrangement  which 
Newfoundland    had   concluded     with     Mr.     Blaine 
might  be  held  up  until  she  had  a  chance  of  con- 
cluding a  similar  Treaty  of  her  own.       She   has 
been  hard  at  work  ever  since,  and  has  got  no  fur- 
ther.     For  the  lack  of  such  an  arrangement  New- 
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foundland  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  her  deal- 
ings with  the  United  States,  a  country  upon  which 
she  is  largely  dependent  for  the  supply  of  her  pro- 
visions, and  which  is  the  market  for  the  bulk  of 
her  catch  in  fish.  Negotiations  are  shortly  to  be 
resumed  at  Washington,  and  it  is  hoped  that  what- 
ever comes  to  Canada,  Newfoundland  will  no  lon- 
ger be  deprived  of  free  access  to  her  greatest  mar- 
ket, and  to  the  two  great  distributing  centres  of 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  terms  of  the  recipro- 
city arrangement  were  free  bait  for  American 
fishers,  in  return  for  free  entry  to  American  ports. 

The  third  question  which  urgently  demands  set- 
tlement is  that  of  the  French  shore.  A  couple  cf 
St.  Malo  companies,  who  might  be  bought  up,  but 
for  patriotic  reasons,  for  £25,000,  are  the  only  re- 
presentatives of  the  French  shipping  industry  on 
the  whole  of  this  coast.  For  their  sake  New- 
foundland is  deprived  of  free  access  to  and  utili- 
sation of  its  own  waters.  Not  a  pier  can  be 
built  along  the  whole  2.000  miles  of  coast  line,  be- 
cause the  French  hold  that,  by  the  reading  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  no  permanent  erections  can 
be  put  up  along  the  shore, 
excepting  with  the  consent 
of  France.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  French  fishing  fleet 
never  touch  the  west  coast 
at  all.  They  fish  solely  on 
the  banks;  and  if  French 
rights  on  the  French  coast 
were  extinguished  to-mor- 
row, it  would  not  materially 
affect  the  French  fisheries. 
These  fishers  depend,  not 
upon  the  price  which  they 
receive  for  the  fish  which 
they  sell,  but  on  the  boun- 
ties which  they  receive  from 
the  French  Government.  Sir 
Robert  Bond  told  me  that 
the  French  could  afford  to 
give  their  fish  away  for  no- 
thing, and  still  make  a  pro- 
fit, owing  to  the  bounty  sys- 
tem. He  would  like  to  see 
some  kind  of  bounty  adop- 
ted, as  a  war  measure 
against  the  French,  to  give 
our  fishers  an  equal  chance 
with  their  rivals  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Of  this, 
however,  he  has  no  hope. 

He  is  a  little  more  hope- 
ful, but  not  much,  as  to  a 
solution  which  he  has  put 
forward  for  the  extinction 
x)f  the  rights  of  France  un- 


der the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  French,  Sir 
Robert  Bond  thinks,  would  give  up  their 
rights  over  the  West  Coast  if  they  were  al- 
lowed the  right  of  obtaining  bait  freely  from  New- 
foundland; but  to  obtain  free  bait  would  mean  that 
it  would  increase  the  facility  of  the  French  for 
obtaining  fish,  which  they  sell  in  competition  with 
the  Newfoundland  fishers.  Therefore,  if  we  give 
them  free  bait,  in  Sir  Robert  Bond's  opinion  the 
colony  should  receive  a  subsidy  of  £100,000  a  year, 
either  in  the  shape  of  a  grant  for  the  maintenance 
of  training-ships  for  the  navy,  or  in  some  other 
way,  so  as  to  recoup  the  Newfoundlanders  for  the 
loss  that  they  would  undergo  by  the  impetus  which 
free  bait  would  give  to  the  industry  of  their  rivals. 
Failing  this  suggestion,  Sir  Robert  Bond  falls  back 
upon  the  oft-discussed  proposal  to  make  an  ex- 
t-'hange  of  territory  somewhere — a  proposal  that  is 
barred  by  the  objection  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth as  regards  any  transfer  of  property  to 
France  in  the  Pacific,  and  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  nothing  that  we  can  part  with  in  Africa  that 
the  French  would  consider  good  enough  to  justify 
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the  waiving  of  their  rights  under  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

There  remains  a  third  and  more  dangerous  way, 
to  which  we  may  yet  be  driven.  At  the  beginning 
of  last  century  we  ceded  to  the  Americans  a  right 
of  making  use  of  the  West  Coast  for  fishing  pur- 
poses. Of  this  right  Americans  have  not  yet 
availed  themselves;  but  if  they  do,  it  will  raise 
the  question  of  the  French  shore  in  the  acutest 
form.  The  Americans,  who  derive  their  right 
from  us,  would  be  refused  access  by  the  French, 
who  would  deny  our  right  to  concede  to  them 
privileges  which  we  did  not  possess  ourselves.  The 
question  would  therefore  become  a  tripartite  one 
at  once,  and  the  solution  might  hardly  be  arrived 
at  via  Washington.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
Americans  are  allowed  to  have  a  Consul  at 
Miquelon.  which  is  the  centre  of  the  French  smug- 
gling trade— an  industry  which  costs  Newfound- 
land £75.000  a  year— while  no  British  Consul  is 
permitted  to  show  his  nose  in  the  place.  Forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  is  done 
with  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Sir  Robert  Bond 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  tariff  aiming  at  preferential  trade  be- 
tween the  various  Colonies,  and  so  far  as  New- 
foundland is  concerned,  he  is  quite  sure  that  no 
change  could  be  made  that  would  improve  the 
position  of  British  trade  in  the  island.  He  is, 
therefore,  disposed  to  let  well  alone. 

Of  Newfoundland,  Sir  Robert  speaks  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  native  born.  Contrary  to  general 
belief,  there  are  no  fogs  in  the  islana,  and  still 
more  strange  to  say,  although  it  is  in  the  latitude 
of  Labrador,  the  Gulf  Stream  keeps  it  so  warm  in 
winter  that  last  year  they  had  only  three  days' 
sleighing  in  the  whole  year.  There  are  inex- 
haustible resources  of  lumber,  great  mineral  de- 
posits, which  are.  as  yet,  barely  touched;  they 
have  a  position  of  unequalled  importance  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  if  tney  could  only  get  rid  of  their 
worries  with  the  French,  and  make  their  island 
a  half-way  house  between  the  two  Continents,  the 
future  of  Newfoundland  would  amaze,  though  not 
stagger,  humanity. 


VI.— Sir  Albert  Hime. 

Sir  Albert  Hime  is  the  only  remaining  Premier, 
He  represents  a  white  population  of  64,000  persons^ 
of  whom  a  considerable  fraction  are  Dutch.  The- 
white  population,  therefore,  does  not  exceed  that 
of  a  third-rate  provincial  town,  yet  its  repre- 
sentative sits  and  votes  in  conference  as  if  he  were- 
equal  in  importance  to  the  Premiers  of  the  Great 
Federations  of  Canada  and  Australia.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  last  time  that  Natal  will  be  directly  re- 
presented in  a  Colonial  Conference.  When  the 
next  Conference  is  held  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
South  Africa  will  be  federated,  and  the  Premier  of 
United  South  Africa  will  come  from  Groote  Schuur 
to  the  Hotel  Cecil. 

For  the  present,  however,  of  course  Sir  Albert 
Hime  ranks  equally  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
Sir  Edmund  Barton,  just  aS"  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference the  representative  of  Luxembourg  sat  as- 
the  equal  of  those  of  the  German  Empire  and  the 
French  Republic. 

What  precise  contribution  Sir  Albert  Hime 
makes  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Conference 
I  am  not  able  precisely  to  say.  I  have  not  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  him,  and  the  Interviews 
and  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  Press 
leave  me  in  some  doubt.  So  I  propose  that  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  leave  my  readers  to  draw 
their  own  inferences  from  the  accompanying  por- 
trait. 

It  is  not  without  some  significance  that  when 
approaching  the  Colonial  wing  of  the  Hotel  Cecil 
everyone  must  pass  directly  before  the  windows  of 
the  ground  floor  premises,  which  have  been  se- 
cured by  the  enterprising  managers  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American line  of  steamers.  It  is  a  reminder 
of  the  solid  facts  with  which  Mr.  Seddon  is  wont 
to  emphasise  his  sonorous  appeal  to  John  Bull 
to  wake  up.  As  if  a  further  object-lesson  were 
wanted  as  to  the  need  for  the  awakening,  the 
only  other  shop  in  that  location  is  devoted  to 
American  boots.  The  visitor,  therefore,  passes 
through  a  display  of  German  steamers  and  Ameri- 
can boots,  on  his  way  to  visit  the  representatives^ 
of  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas.      Absit  omen! 


\The  photofjraphfi  mustrntiiirj  Hi  in  nrticU  were  specially    tal-en  for  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  "by  E.  E.  Mills.] 


"  Some  Clerical  Novelists  "  is  the  subject  taken  by  Mr. 
Charles  Macmillan  for  an  interesting  illustrated  paper 
in  the  "Sunday  Strand"  for  August.  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  English-speaking  novelists  are  clergj-men  or 
Nonconformist  ministers,  notably  Sheldon,  Ian  Mac- 
laren,  Crockett,  both  the  Hockings,  Baring-Gould,  and 
Dean  Farrar.  But  Charles  King.sley  is  the  only  clerical 
novelist  whose  works  have  had  the  honour  of  effecting 
any  social  reforms.    It  is  curious  that  till  recently  the 


Rev.  Silas  Hocking's  work  was  quite  unknown  in  the- 
south  of  England,  while  his  stories  sold  in  Lancashire 
by  the  million.  In  the  north  they  are  so  popular  as  to 
be  stored  by  greengrocers  aloi|g  -nith  their  vinegar 
bottles,  etc.  Reverend  novelists  are  frequently  prolific 
•writers,  and  the  most  prolific  of  them  all  is  the  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould,  the  list  of  -whose  works  makes  a  heavier- 
demand  on  the  space  of  the  editor  of  "  Who's  Who  *'' 
than  those  of  anyone  else  included  in  its  pages. 
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THE  FALL  OF  TWO  HISTORICAL  LANDMARKS. 


I.— THE   COLLAPSE   OF   A   GREAT   HISTORICAL    MONUMENT. 


For  many  centuries  the  great  bell-tower  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice  has  been  one  of 
the  famous  monuments  of  Europe.  Begun  in 
A.D.  902,  it  stood  323  feet  in  height,  and  weighed 
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THE  CAMPANILE  FROM  THE  GRAND  CANAL. 


his  outcry,  and  was  exiled  for  his  pains.  Return- 
ing from  exile,  he  once  more  renewed  his  lamen- 
tation over  the  coming  doom  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  architectural  glories  of  Italy.  A  few  work- 
men were  employed  re- 
pointing  the  walls  here  and 
there,  but  it  was  mere  tin- 
kering at  the  outside.  Then 
the  inevitable  happened.  On 
the  morning  of  July  13 
cracks  began  to  appear  in 
the  Campanile,  visible  even 
from  the  Piazza.  The  ar- 
chitect redoubled  his  warn- 
ings, and  claimed  that  the 
Campanile  had  not  twenty- 
four  hours  to  live. 

It  seemed  almost  incred- 
ible that,  with  such  pro- 
phecies in  their  ears,  and 
such  fissures  before  their 
eyes,  the  people  of  Venice 
should  have  contemplated 
with  comparative  equanim- 
ity the  fate  of  their  Cam- 
panile.      Even    if   they   had 
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no  less  than  20,000  tons.  From 
its  lofty  summit  the  bells  of 
St.  Mark's  have  scattered 
their  melody  for  a  thousand 
years  over  the  beautiful  city. 
The  Campanile  was  as  a  guar- 
dian angel,  singing  an  ever- 
renewed  song  of  glory  and  of 
praise  in  the  ears  of  the  Bride 
of  the  Adriatic.  But  for  ten 
years  past  the  existence  of  the 
Campanile  had  been  known  to 
be  in  danger.  A  veteran  ar- 
chitect had  been  dinning  into 
the  ears  of  the  authorities 
Cassandra-like  warnings  as  to 
the  coming  destruction  of  the 
tower.  There  are  none  so 
deaf  as  those  who  will  not 
hear,  and  his  warnings  passed 
unheeded.    He  then  redoubled 
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not  cared  for  the  tower, 
they  might  surely  have 
dreaded  the  havoc  that 
seemed  inevitable  if  20,000 
tons  of  masonry  suddenly 
collapsed  and  fell  by  the 
side  of  the  crowded  Piazza 
between  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Palace  which  are  the 
pride  and  glory  of  Venice. 
They  seemed,  however,  to 
have  taken  the  matter  very 
nonchalantly.  On  Monday 
morning,  July  14,  the  sun 
rose  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  old  Campanile,  lighting 
up  with  Its  own  glory  the 
?olden  angel  on  the  tower. 

At  9  o'clock,  according  to 
the  story  of  an  American  ar- 
chitect who  witnessed  the 
fall  of  the  tower  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rialto, 
he  saw  the  golden  angel 
slowly  sink  directly  down- 
wards behind  a  line  of  roofs, 
iind  a  dense  grey  dust  arose 

in  clouds.  Instantly,  from  all  parts  ut  the  city, 
a  crowd  rushed  towards  the  Piazza,  to  find  on  their 
arrival  that  nothing  was  left  of  all  that  splendid 
nave  but  a  mound  of  white  dust,  80  feet  high 
spreading  to  the  walls  of  St.  Mark's.  His  daughter, 
little  Katharine,  had  gone  off  to  the  square,  with 
her  horns  of  corn  to  feed  the  pigeons.  The  child 
said: — 

Everything  was  quiet;  two  men  were  nutting  un  lad- 
ders in  the  tower,  when  suddenly  people  bejan  to  cry 


THE   RUIXED   CAMPANILE,   SHOWING   ST.     MARK'S  CATHEDRAL. 


THE  CA]yiPAXILE   AND   THE   PIAZZA. 


out  from  under  the  arches  (it  was  warm  sun  and  the 
Piazza  was  empty),  little  puffs  of  white  flew  out  at  the 
height  of  the  first  windows,  great  cracks  started  at  the 
base,  and  opened  "  like  the  roots  of  a  tree,"  a  fountain 
of  bricks  began  to  fall  all  around  the  walls,  and  she  says 
as  she  looked  she  saw  the  golden  angel,  upright  and 
shining,  slowly  descending  a  full  third  of  the  height  of 
the  tower,  when  a  great  Avhite  cloud  enveloped  it. 

The  Campanile  had  suffered  the  natural  dissolu- 
tion of  extreme  old  age.  It  died  almost  without  a 
sound,  and  in  its  death,  miraculous  tnoagh  it  may 

seem,  it  did  not  kill  or  wound 
a  single  living  thing.  On  the 
surrounding  buildings  hardly 
any  damage  was  done.  The 
great  treastires  of  art  which 
were  stored  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  escaped 'with- 
out injury,  and  the  golden 
angel,  instead  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces,  was  found  almost 
intact  directly  v>'ithin  the 
semicircle  of  the  central  door- 
way of  the  Cathedral.  The 
angel,  say  the  Venetians,  has 
flown  home.  It  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  high  altar 
with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, in  token  of  the  miracle. 
The  accompanying  photo- 
graphs show  the  Campanile  as 
it    was,   and    the    r.;;;:..-.     is 
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it  appeared  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  tower. 
The  Italians  spend  but  little  money  over  the  pre- 
servation of  their  monuments;  they  have  received 
them  as  an  inheritance  from  their  ancestors,  and 
consider  that  they  are  an  eternal  possession.  This 
sudden  reminder  that  everything  but  a  pyramid 
crumbles  beneath  the  touch  of  time  has  spurred 
the  Italian  Government  and  people  into  spasmodic 
activity  which  may  have  good  results  in  the  pre- 


servation of  many  monuments  which  are  now 
crumbling  into  ruin.  The  Campanile  is  to  be  re- 
built. The  statement  that  an  American-Italian 
had  subscribed  £20,000  towards  its  restoration  is 
unfortunately  contradicted;  £20,000  has  been 
voted,  however,  by  the  municipality  of  Venice,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  £120,000  to  restore 
the  tower.  The  new  Campanile  will  be,  of  course, 
as  nearly  as  possible  an  exact  replica  of  the  old. 


II.— THE   RESIGNATION  OF   LORD  SALISBURY. 


The  day  on  which  the  Campanile  fell  in  the 
midst  of  Venice,  without  destroying  a  building  or 
sacrificing    a    life,    the    English    newspapers    an- 


Cartoon  by  Harry.  Furniss,  showing  Mr.  Balfour  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  position,  first  published  years  ago. 

nounced  the  resignation  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who. 
as  Prime  Minister,  has  towered  aloft  over  the 
dead  level  of  English  political  life,  much  as  the 
Campanile  had  soared  above  the  roofs  of  the  city 
of  Venice.  And  as  the  Campanile  fell,  so  Lord 
Salisbury  departed,  without  convulsion  or  commo- 
tion. Like  the  Campanile,  he  had  lived  his  life. 
He  had  been  for  5,000  days  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  great  predecessor,  had 
fallen  short  of  that  total  by  more  than  500  days. 
His  resignation  marks  the  disappearance  of  a 
great  landmark  in  contemporary  history. 

In  his  eighty  odd  years  of  life,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  Prime  Minister  for  twelve  years,  while  Lor.") 
Salisbury,  in  seventy-two  years  of  life,  was  nearly 
fourteen  years  Prime  Minister,  so  that  one  spent 
one-seventh  of  his  life  and  the  other  one-fifth  as 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

But  this  does  not  represent  half  the  time  which 
he  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country.    He  entered 


the  House  of  Commons  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  sat  there  continuously  until, 
when  thirty-eight,  he  took  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  was  only  thirty-six  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Before  he 
became  Prime  Minister,  in  1885,  he  had  been  seven 
years  a  Cabinet  Minister,  fourteen  years  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seventeen  years 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  If  he  has  not 
exactly  grown  grey,  he  has  grown  stout,  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

Between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone  there 
was  as  great  a  contrast  in  their  politics  as  in  their 
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"  Moonshine."] 
RETIRING  FROM  THE  FRAY. 


[London. 
WELL   DONE!" 


physique.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  spare,  erect,  ath- 
letic, keen  to  the  last,  while  Lord  Salisbury  seemed 
to  experience  in  his  own  person  the  increasing 
weight  of  years  and  of  Empire. 

When  last  I  saw  him  he  was  crossing  the  Par- 
liamentary lobby  after  leaving  the  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil which  had  been  hurriedly  held  on  the  night  of 
the  King's  operation.  He  stooped  somewhat,  but 
there  was  no  indication  of  failing  powers 
either  in  his  port  or  his  step.  There  was  a  certain 
philosophic  calm  about  him,  dowjt  to  the  last;  and 
that  serenity  he  defended  with  cynicism,  as  na- 
tions defend  their  frontiers  with  cannon.  His  de- 
parture, long  anticipated,  evoked  many  regrets, 
and  led  to  such  cordial  compliments  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  as  slightly  to  tui-n  the 
heads  of  the  Conservatives  themselves. 

As  the  Campanile  fell  without  injuring  the 
Cathedral  over  which  it  stood  as  guardian,  so  Lord 
Salisbury's  resignation  left  the  Hotel  Cecil  intact. 
The  uncle  went;  the  nephew  came.  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  is  now  Prime  Minister  of  the  King.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  has  been  always  going 
to  resign,  is  now  really  going  to  take  his  leave; 
but  he  lingers  a  little  longer  in  order  to  express 
his  devotion  to  his  new  chief.  Lord  Cadogan  quits 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  and  speculation  is  rife 
as  to  how  many  more  of  the  veterans  who  form, 
the  top-hamper  of  the  Cabinet  will  be  fired  out  by 
its  new  master.     Lord  Halsbury,   Lord  James  of 


Hereford,  Lord  Ashbourne,  are  all  popularly  de- 
signated for  slaughter.  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  aa 
ex-private  secretary  of  Mr.  Balfour's,  and  one  of 
the  rising  lightweights  of  the  House,  will  receive 
Cabinet  rank,  together  with  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, who,  it  is  rumoured,  will  become  President 
of  the  Board  of  Tvade  in  place  of  Mr.  Gerald  Bal- 
four, promdted  to  some  more  congenfal  sphere.  Witii 
the  colonies  and  commerce  in  charge  of  the  firm  of 
Chamberlain  and  Son,  some  of  the  predictions 
which  I  made  in  "  Blastus  "  seven  years  ago  will 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realised.  The  Duke  ot 
Devonshire  becomes  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords^ 
in  place  of  Lord  Salisbury;  but  everything  will  go 
on  much  the  same  as  it  did  before.  Mr.  Balfoui 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  man  whom  the  Conserva- 
tives could  place  in  the  uncle's  chair.  He  is  prob- 
ably thi^  most  friendly  to  America  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, and  the  person  most  sympathetic  to  Ire- 
land. He  is  nonchalant  in  his  manner,  but  I  would 
rather  have  him  at  my  back  in  a  fight  than  anyone- 
else  in  the  House  of  Commons,  certainly  much, 
rather  than  Mr.  Chamberlain,  although  he,  like 
Fuzzy  Wuzzy,  is  a  first-class  fighting  man,  and  noi 
given  to  deserting  his  friends  in  the  midst  of  the- 
melee. 

What  will  be  the  duration  of  the  Balfour  Cabinet 
it  is  premature  to  say.  The  Nonconformists  are 
very  angry  at  the  Education  Bill,  and  it  is  possible- 


THE  LAST  FURROW. 
[By  special  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch."]! 
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Mr.  Balfour  may  repeat  Mr.  Forster's  mistake.  He 
regarded  the  Nonconformists  as  a  negligible  quan- 
tity, with  the  result  that  Mr.  Disraeli  came  into 
power  in  1874,  and  held  office  for  six  years.  Of 
•course  it  is  more  dangerous  for  Liberals  to  offend 
the  Nonconformists  than  for  the  Conservatives; 
but  of  late  years,  unfortunately,  many  Noncon- 
formists have  been  bowing  in  the  House  of  the 
Conservative  Rimmon;  and  their  defection  from 
the  Unionist  ranks  would  have  serious  conse- 
quences to  Conservative  candidates  in  more  than 
one  constituency. 

In  foreign  politics  Mr.  Balfour,  with  Mr.  Cham- 
"berlain  at  his  back,  would  probably  have  been  less 
pacific  than  his  uncle,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lessons  which  have  been  taught  him  by  the  recent 
war.  His  famous  telegram,  "  Don't  hesitate  to 
shoot,"  when  he  was  Irish  Secretary,  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  signal  of  the  British  Empire.  Still,  there 
are  sufficient  complications  in  the  Far  East  to  lead 
lis  to  contemplate  this  phase  of  his  policy  with 
considerable  misgivings. 

He  has  usually  been  very  rational  about  Russia, 
and  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  sound  views  both 
on  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  Empire  will 
not  make  very  serious  mistakes  in  foreign  policy. 


"  Judy."]  [London. 

THE  NEW  CAPTAIN. 

Captain  Salisbury:  "Now,  Balfour,  I've  pulled  her 
through  the  worst  part  of  the  storm,  but  I'm  dog  tired. 
I  leave  her  entirely  in  your  hands,  and  I  trust  you." 


i* 


The  New  Idea  **  for  September. 


The  photo  of  a  bare  Herculean  shoulder  and  ai'ni  on 
the  front  cover  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  about 
"  The  New  Idea  "  for  Sentember — the  new  woman's 
home  journal  for  Australasia,  which  has  already  scored 
such  success.  Its  appearance  there  is  explained  by  the 
announcement.  "  Sandow  Talks  to  our  Readers  this 
Month."  The  article  in  question  deals  with  "  Physical 
Culture  for  Women,"  and  is  illustrated  with  a  striking 
portrait  of  Sandow  himself  and  one  of  his  very  beautiful 
wife.  Mrs.  Sandow,  by  the  way,  is  a  devotee  of  "San- 
dowism,"  and  promises  to  tell  "New  Idea"  readers 
all  about  it  next  month.  The  article  begins  with  a 
story  of  Sandow's  fight  Avith  a  lion,  then  covers  such 
absorbing  topics  as  "  The  Secret  of  Strength,"  "A  Com- 
mon-sense Diet,"  "Exercise  as  a  Beautifier  for  Women," 
"  Sandowism  for  Mothers,"  "  The  Effect  on  the  Race." 
"  Why  English  Women  Beat  Austrahan."  But  this  talk 
of  Sandow's  does  not  complete  the  special  features  of  this 
splendid  issue.  Of  quite  equal  interest  is  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Torrey's  impression  of  Australian  women.  After  pass- 
ing some  genuine  compliments  on  our  women-folk,  such 
■questions  are  touched  on  as  "  Education,"  "Australian 
Beauties,"  "Athletics  for  Women,"  "  The  Cigarette 
Habit,"  etc.  Following  on  Dr.  Torrey's  article,  Miss 
Amy  Castles  chats  to  "  The  Idea "  readers  on  "  My 
■Concert  Tour  in  Australia." 

If  the  Editor  scores  as  well  each  month  in  securing 
special  articles  as  he  has  done  for  September,  "  The 
New  Idea "  should  boom.  Talks  with  the  strongest 
man  in   the  world,  a  world-famed  Evangelist  and  his 


wife,  and  the  most  remarkable  songstress  of  Australia, 
is  a  good  record  for  an  Australasian  journal  published 
at  3d. 

The  regular  departments  begun  in  the  first  issue  have 
been  splendidly  maintained.  They  spread  over  some 
sixty  pages,  and  touch  on  every  possible  topic  of  interest 
for  the  Australasian  mistress  and  her  bairns.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  great  wealth  of  high-class  literary  matter, 
about  nineteen  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  the  issue 
before  us. 

The  first  issue  of  "  The  New  Idea "  was  so  good 
that  we  half  expected  the  second  to  show  some  faUing- 
off.  The  Editor  is  fully  justified  in  claiming  that  No.  2 
is  a  distinct  advance  on  No.  1,  and  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  woman  in  Australasia.  The  marvel  is, 
how  such  value  can  be  given  for  3d.  per  copy,  or  3s.  per 
annum.  But  this  is  a  problem  for  the  enterprising  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  T.  Shaw  Fitchett,  of  Queen  Street,  Mel- 
bourne. 


The  "  New  Liberal  Review  "  is  a  good  number.  We 
notice  elsewhere  one  of  the  most  important  articles, 
but  of  those  that  remain  there  are  many  Avhich  are 
good  reading.  Mr.  ••.  C.  Collins  gossips  very  pleas- 
antly, for  instance,  upon  "Popular  Proverbs.  Mr. 
Frank  Veigh  gives  a  brief  glance  over  Thirty-tive 
Years  of  Canadian  Federation."  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer 
writes  on  the  Canal  Problem,  and  the  mdefatigab.e 
Judge  O'Connor  Morris  devotes  some  pages  to  the 
praise  of  Irish  scenes".  Mr.  H.  W.  Marcus'  "Questions 
of  Greater  Britain"  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  Colonial  Conference. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


September  20,  igo2. 


TWO    BIG    THINGS    IN    AMERICA. 


America  is  the  haunt  of  big  things,  and  the 
American  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  describes  two  of 
the  "  tallest "  things  recently  produced  in  the 
United  States — the  biggest  sailing  ship  afloat,  and 
the  biggest  gun  yet  cast! 

A  Gun  that  Shoots  21  Miles! 
The  16-inch  breechloading  rifle  just  built  at  the 
Vv'atervliet  Arsenal  for  the  defence  of  New  York 
Harbour  marks  an  epoch  in  the  whole  history  of 
artillery  warfare.  The  great  cannon  is  half  again 
E^ore  powerful  than  its  nearest  rival — an  English 
gv.n  of  16.25-inch  bore.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of 
coast  defence  guns  provided  for  by  the  Endicott 
Board,  appointed  during  Cleveland's  first  Adminis- 
tnition.  Eighteen  such  rifles  are  to  be  mounted 
for  the  defence  of  New  York  City,  ten  for  San 
Fiuncisco,  eight  for  Boston,  and  four  for  Hampton 

F.':C.t>. 


Guns  of  larger  calibre  are  in  use  in  other  coun- 
tries. There  is  an  Italian  17.76-inch  rifle,  a  French 
gun  of  16.5-inch  calibre,  and  the  Armstrong  gun 
on  the  British  battleships  measures  16.25  inches. 
But  the  maximum  energy  of  the  new  American 
gun  is  88,000  foot  tons,  as  against  45  per  cent.,  41 
per  cent.,  and  65  per  cent,  of  this  energy  for  the 
Italian,  French  and  English  giants  respectively. 

The  most  dramatic  feature  of  the  American  rifle 
is  its  range.  The  greatest  actual  performance  in 
long-range  shooting  is  that  of  the  Krupp  gun, 
fired  before  the  Kaiser  in  April,  1892,  which  carried 
about  12^4  miles.  The  new  American  rifle  will 
have,  theoretically,  the  amazing  range  of  21  miles. 
In  other  words,  a  warship  carrying  such  a  rifle 
could  anchor  in  New  York  Harbour  and  throw 
projectiles  into  New  Rochelle,  or  Paterson,  or 
Fastings.  In  the  course  of  its  flight  the  shell 
would  rise  about  6  miles  above  the  ground. 


\     ...     / 


THE  NEW  SIXTEEN-INCH  GUN  JUST  COMPLETED  AT  WATERVLIET  ARSENAL. 
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THE  "  THOMAS  W.  LAWSOX/'  LAUNCHED  AT  QUINCY,  MASS.,  JULY  10,    190-2. 


The  monster  gun  is  49  feet  2.9  inches  long,  the 
projectile  is  5  feet  4  inches  long,  with  steel  pene- 
tration of  42.3  inches.  The  cost  of  firing  one  shot 
ir  about  1,000  dollars,  and  the  weight  of  the  rifle 
v/ithout  the  carriage  is  126  tons. 

The  Big:gest  Ship  Afloat, 

In  the  same  month,  July,  in  which  the  New  York 
Arsenal  completed  for  American  coast  defence  the 
most  powerful  cannon  ever  built,  the  Fore  River 
Ship  and  Engine  Company  launched  at  Quincy. 
Mass.,  the  biggest  sailing  vessel  that  floats.  The 
ship  was  all  the  more  significant  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  type  totally  new  to  the  world — a 
seven-masted  schooner.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a 
fve-masted  schooner  was  one  of  the  marine  won- 
ders, two  only  being  in  existence.  The  seven- 
r.asted  Thomas  W.  Lawson.  launched  on  July  10. 
is  not  only  a  notable  innovation  from  her  size 
and  her  rig:  the  steel  construction  throughout,  and 
the   use   of  steam   power  instead   of  man   power, 


marks  the  final  departure  from  the  old-fashioned 
wooden-timbered  craft  of  the  Maine  shipyards. 
Even  the  masts  of  the  Lawson,  except  the  top- 
nasts,  are  of  steel,  and  so  thoroughly  are  the  six 
powerful  steam  engines  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  shifting  the  sails  and  spars,  and  lowering 
and  raising  the  anchors  and  steering,  that  sixteen 
men  only  are  a  sufficient  crew. 

The  hull  of  the  Lawson  is  403  feet  long,  with  th& 
steel  bowsprit  extending  83  feet  farther,  and  has 
a  beam  of  50  feet.  She  carries  8.100  tons  of  cargo, 
and  has  a  total  displacement  when  loaded  of  11,000 
tons.  The  masts  tower  150  feet  above  the  deck, 
an  1  carry  25  separate  sails.  Such  a  modern  freight- 
ing schooner  is  fitted  with  conveniences  that  would 
seem  luxurious  indeed  to  the  able  seaman  of  a 
generation  ago.  Electric  lights  are  everywhere 
that  lights  are  needed,  steam  heats  the  cabins  and 
works  the  pumps  and  the  siren,  while  telephone 
lines  connect  the  navigating  departments  with  the- 
engine-room. 
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A   STUDY  OF   AUSTRALIAN    BATSMEN. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  is  the  best  living  writer  on  cricket, 
and  he  gives  in  tlie  August  "  Strand  "  a  curiously 
interesting  study  of  the  characteristics  and  methods 
of  the  most  famous  Australian  batsmen.  Australia, 
he  says,  has  produced  only  four  genuine  "  hitters  " 
— Bonnor,  McDonnell,  Massie,  and  Lyons. 

Australian  Hitters. 
G.  J.  Bonnor  was  an  altogether  remarkable 
physical  specimen.  He  stood  6  ft.  6  in.,  and 
weighed  17  St.,  but  so  well  was  he  proportioned 
that  he  was  quick  and  active  to  a  degree.  He  was 
a  very  fast  runner,  who  did  100  yards  in  something 


nonymous  with  hard  hitting,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  either  of  these  two  hit  harder  than 
others,  but  they  seem  to  have  hit  farther.  Bonnor 
had  scarcely  any  strokes  besides  his  drives,  and 
was  not  so  versatile  a  hitter  as  McDonnell  or 
Lyons. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among 
English  cricketers  that  P.  S.  McDonnell  was  the 
best  hitter  that  ever  came  over  from  Australia. 
Like  Bonnor,  he  hit  chiefly  firm-footed,  but  he 
was  also  very  quick  on  his  feet,  and  could  get  out 
to  a  ball  if  he  wished  to.  He  was  a  very  hard 
rather  than  a  very  long  hitter;    indeed,   most   of 


NOBLE  (N.S.W.) 


HILL  (S.A.) 


TRUMPER  (N.S.W.) 


like  level  time,  and  he  could  throw  a  cricket  ball 
over  120  yards.  In  batting  he  had,  of  course,  a 
very  long  reach,  and  a  very  long  swing.  He  did 
not,  as  a  rule,  run  out  to  hit,  but  simply  took  a  for- 
ward stride  with  his  left  foot  and  swung  at  the 
pitch  of  the  ball,  straight,  and  with  no  pull  in  the 
stroke.  His  best  hits  were  usually  either  directly 
over  the  bowler's  head  or  a  little  to  the  right  or 
left.  Owing  to  his  reach,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
bowl  him  a  ball  he  could  not  hit  fairly  easily,  for 
directly  the  ball  was  too  short  for  him  to  get 
more  or  less  to  the  pitch  of  it,  it  was  so  short  as 
to  be  easily  played.  The  great  English  hitter  con- 
temporary with  Bonnor  was  C.  I.  Thornton,  and  it 
was  much  debated  which  of  the  two  could  hit 
the  farthest;  both  of  them  made  some  tremen- 
dously long  hits.     Long  hitting  is  not  quite  sy- 


his  hits  went  low.  He  had  a  good  defence,  and 
could  play  all  sorts  of  strokes.  He  played  forward 
well  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  push  which  seemed 
rather  stiff  compared  with  his  free  driving.  He 
hit  from  his  hips,  and  the  remarkable  point  about 
his  hitting  was  its  wonderful  precision;  he  very 
rarely  made  a  mistake,  and  even  if  he  did  not 
quite  get  to  the  ball  he  hit  so  hard  that  most  of 
his  miss-hits  went  clear  of  the  fielders.  He  is 
reckoned  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  batsmen 
ever  seen  on  bad  wickets.  He  seemed  able  to  hit 
with  almost  the  same  certainty  when  the  bowlers 
could  do  what  they  liked  with  the  ball  as  when 
tne  pitch  gave  them  no  assistance.  There  has 
probably  never  been  a  batsman  more  capable  of 
winning  a  match  by  his  own  single-handed  efforts 
on  a  thoroughly  bad  wicket.    There  was  a  certain 
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element  of  safety  in  his  aggressiveness  that  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  majority  even  of  the  best 
hitters. 

J.  J.  Lyons  also  ranks  with  the  firm-footed  hit- 
ters; in  fact,  he  practically  always  hit  with  his 
right  foot  inside  the  crease.  He  is  reckoned  in 
Australia  to  have  had  more  strokes  than 
even  McDonnell,  but  not  so  sound  a  defence  nor 
the  same  ability  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  a 
bad  wicket.  He  had  a  fine  slash  drive  on  the  off 
not  unlike  Massie's,  and  could  also  drive  straight 
both  along  the  ground  and  in  the  air;  but  on- 
driving  was  his  forte,  at  any  rate,  as  he  played 
over  here.  He  hit  with  a  kind  of  exaggerated  tap, 
and  seemed  to  obtain  his  power  chiefly  from  his 
wrists.  The  force  and  length  of  his  drives,  especi- 
ally to  the  on,  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
slight  exertion  he  appeared  to  a-.ake.  Though  a 
heavily-built  man,  with  tremendous  shoulders,  in 
the  best  innings  he  played  here  he  relied  less  upon 
sheer  strength  than  upon  quickness  of  swing  and 
accurate  timing. 

Batsmen  of  To-day» 

Both  on  his  performances  in  run-getting  and 
also  on  his  style  of  play,  Gregory  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  finest  of  Australian  batsmen.  He  is 
not  at  all  a  common  kind  of  player,  and  not  at 
all  the  kind  of  player  one  would  expect  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  extra-fast  pitches  which  prevail  in 
Australia.  He  is  a  decidedly  small  man,  but 
you  do  not  much  notice  his  lack  of  inches  when 
he  is  batting,  because  he  stands  very  upright  both 
in  waiting  for  the  ball  and  also  in  playing  his 
strokes.  With  the  single  exception  of  Ranjitsinhji 
he  is  the  latest  player  I  have  ever  seen;  by  this 
I  mean  that  he  selects  and  plays  his  stroke  more 
than  anyone  but  Ranjitsinhji  at  the  very  latest 
available  instant  during  the  flight  of  the  ball 
-from  the  bowler's  hand.  Often  he  seems  actually 
to  allow  the  ball  to  pitch  and  rise  from  the  ground 
before  he  shapes  for  his  stroke;  he  has  his  bat 
ready  in  time,  of  course,  but  does  not  begin  to 
move  it  to  meet  the  ball  till  the  ball  is  all  but 
past  him.  And  the  better  form  he  is  in,  the  later 
Tie  plays.  Yet  so  quick  is  he  on  his  feet  and  with 
his  bat  that  he  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  play  too 
late.  This  quality  of  playing  late,  yet  net  too  late, 
tells  greatly  in  favour  of  the  batsman  possessing 
It;  because  the  longer  the  batsman  can  give  him- 
.self  to  watch  the  ball,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  play 
it  with  absolute  precision.  Gregory  practically 
never  plays  forward;  at  any  rate,  he  does  not 
reach  out  with  a  stride  at  the  pitch  of  the  ball. 
At  good-length  balls,  even  on  a  fast  wicket,  he 
plays  back,  moving  a  little  toward  his  wicket. 
"Sometimes,  but  rarely,  he  runs  out  to  drive  with  a 
ciuick,  neat-footed  little  shuffle,  and  hits  along  the 
6 


ground  with  a  quick  turn  of  his  wrists.  He  is  a 
remarkable  exponent  of  cutting;  he  can  cut  the 
ordinary  shortish  ball  outside  the  off  stump  just 
behind  point  very  hard,  but  he  can  also  cut  balls 
pitched  much  farther  up;  he  has  a  knack  of  clip- 
ping down  on  the  ball  when  it  is  almost  in  the 
wicket-keeper's  hands,  and  of  placing  it  safely 
along  the  ground  right  through  the  slips.  I  have 
seen  him  cut  balls  so  far  pitched  up  that  he  might 
easily  by  playing  forward  have  reached  to  the 
pitch  of  them  and  forced  them  in  front  of  the 
wicket.  He  is  also  very  clever  at  hooking  the 
ball  round  to  leg;  he  shifts  his  feet  smartly,  so  as 
to  be  well  the  other  side  of  the  ball,  and,  keeping 
his  bat  nearly  upright,  persuades  the  ball  round 
with  a  smooth,  neat  flick.  He  does  this  off  quite 
good-length  balls  from  fast  bowlers,  especially  right- 
hand  bowlers  like  Lockwood  and  Richardson,  who 
break  on  to  him  from  the  off.  And  he  makes  the 
stroke  even  when  the  ball  rises  what  is  to  him 
chest  high.  Another  notable  stroke  of  his  is  one 
he  makes  from  a  ball  so  far  pitched  up  as  to  be 
practically  a  yorker;  he  comes  down  upon  it  and 
nicks  it  just  as  it  rises  from  the  ground,  but  in- 
stead of  completely  smothering  it,  as  most  bats- 
men do,  he  contrives  to  work  his  bat  so  that  the 
face  is  well  turned  to  the  off,  and  the  ball  flies 
past  the  fielder  at  point.  Here,  again,  it  is  his 
wrists  that  do  the  trick — and  very  precise  timing. 
Altogether,  he  is  a  very  neat  and  attractive  player, 
and  he  plays  so  quietly  and  naturally  that  you  do 
not  at  first  notice  his  peculiarities,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  how  quickly  he  scores. 

Darlingf  and  Hill. 

When  on  his  careful  lay.  Darling's  chief  scoring 
strokes  are  a  squarish  cut,  not  a  flick,  but  a 
plumb,  vigorous  knock,  and  a  well-timed  off  drive 
between  cover  and  extra-cover.  But  you  can  see 
from  the  way  he  stands  that  he  always  has  a 
genuine  hit  up  his  sleeve.  When  he  lets  himself 
go  he  drives  with  great  force  on  both  sides  of  the 
wicket.  He  usually  runs  down  the  wicket  to  meet 
the  ball  when  hitting.  His  biggest  hit  goes  high 
over  mid-on's  head,  and  it  is  a  big  ground  out  of 
which  he  cannot  drop  the  ball  in  this  direction. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  makes  this  high  drive  straight 
over  the  bowler's  head.  But  his  hits  otherwhither 
than  to  the  on  side  usually  go  low,  skimming  clear 
out  of  reach  of  the  in-fields,  and  bouncing  well  in 
front  of  the  out-fields.  He  is  judgmatic  in  pick- 
ing his  ball  to  hit,  and  even  when  going  his  fastest 
does  not  give  the  impression  of  risking  his  wicket. 
He  takes  his  risk  with  the  odds  in  his  own  favour. 
There  is  something  solid  and  grim  about  his  play, 
as  though  he  had  made  plans  for  his  innings  be- 
forehand, and  does  not  mean  to  depart  from  them. 
Even  when  out  of  form  he  makes  runs,  and  is  an 
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obstacle  to  bowlers — for  he  is  a  fighting  batsman, 
level-headed  and  cool,  a  most  obstinate  wicket. 

Clem  Hill,  the  other  famous  left-hander,  is  an 
altogether  different  player  from  Darling.     He  re- 
sembles Darling  in  being  patient,  judgmatic,  and 
self-possessed,  especially  cool  and  collected  in  emer- 
gencies; but  his  style  is  quite  distinct.     He  stands 
at  the  wicket   with   his   knees  bent  and   his  feet 
rather  far  apart,  holds  his  bat  rather  low  on  the 
handle,    and    settles    himself    in    something    of    a 
crouch.    He  has  the  normal  left-hander's  cut,  but 
it  is  more  of  a  tap  with  a  flickering  bat  than  a 
regular  slap  as  Darling's  is.    He  drives  on  the  ofT, 
not,    like    Darling,    with    an    outright    swing,    but 
with  a  kind  of  magnified  push,  chiefly  from  the 
wrists.     When  he  hits  in  front  of  the  wicket  he 
dances,  with  three  or  four  short  steps,  out  to  the 
ball,  and  delivers  a  kind  of  thrust,  something  be- 
tv.een  a  push  and  a  drive;    and  he  is  peculiarly 
clever  at  keeping  the  ball  along  the  ground.     He 
rarely  hits  in  the  air,  and  when  he  does  so,  it  is  a 
low,  skimming  hit.    One  curious  point  in  his  play 
is  that  he  often   dances  out  as  if  to   drive,   and 
then  plays  forward  instead.     He  has  his  own  way 
of  playing,   and   it   is  very  effective;    even  when 
hitting  he  keeps  his  right  elbow  well  forward,  and 
the  handle  of  the  bat  well  in  front  of  the  bottom 
of  the  blade,  consequently  he  is  always  well  over 
the  ball.     His  great  run-getting  stroke  is  on  the 
on  side  from  outside  mid-on   round  to  fine  long- 
leg,  and  he  makes  it  for  the  most  part  off  balls 
that  are  pitched  on  the  wicket.     He  moves  round 
somewhat  in  front  of  his  wicket,  but  very  slightly 
,  so,  and  somewhat  backwards,  and  meets  the  bail 
with  a  little  upward  stab,  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  flickering  turn  of  the  wrists,  so  that  the  face  of 
the  bat  meets  the  ball  aslant;  yet  he  gives  the  ball 
the  full  face  of  the  bat,  apparently,  till  the  instant 
of  impact;  the  ball  seems,  if  I  may  so  describe  It, 
to  rest  on  the  face  of  his  bat  for  an  instant,  and 
in  that  instant  the  bat  is  turned  so  that  the  ball 
is  deflected  to  the  on  side.    His  bat  is  quite  upright 
during  the  stroke,  and  he  plays  the  ball  with  the 
bottom  two  inches  or  so  of  the  blade,  and  he  seems 
to  put  an  upward  draw  into  the  stroke,  rather  as 
some  lawn  tennis  players  do.    The  stroke  is  not  a 
pull,   and  it  is  not   a  hook,   though  often   so   de- 
scribed; it  fetches  straight  balls  round  to  leg,  but, 
as  a  stroke,  it  is  sui  generis.    When  he  is  in  his 
best  form  he  makes  the  stroke  off  quite  the  per- 
fect-length ball  that  most  batsmen  find  sufficiently 
difficult  to  stop;   and,  moreover,  he  can  place  the 
ball  so  freely  that  he  can  avoid  several  short-legs 
in  front  of  and  behind  the   wicket.     One   of  the 
reasons  why  he  has  made  such  big  scores  is  that 
the  strokes  he  scores  with  are  exceptionally  safe. 
Even  if  he  mistimes  the  ball  there  is  generally 
Vi^t  that  margin  for  error  that  saves  him;   indeed. 


when  he  mistimes  the  ball  he  usually  errs  on  the- 
side  of  smothering  the  ball  too  much,  which  is 
obviously  preferable  to  jigging  it  up  in  the  air. 
Above  all,  he  is  a  remarkably  strong  defensive 
player;  he  stops  the  nasty  ball  sometimes  by 
playing  back,  sometimes  by  playing  half-cock, 
sometimes  by  playing  forward,  but  he  stops  it 
somehow.  He  is  really  more  of  a  forward  than  a. 
back  player,  consequently  he  prefers  fast  to  slow- 
wickets,  but  he  is  always  a  difficulty  to  bowlers. 

Noble  and  Trumper. 

Noble  is  pre-eminently  an  allround  man,  of  the 
highest  order  too,  so  that  his  value  as  a  cricketer 
cannot  be  summed  up  without  reference  to  his 
bowling.  George  Giffen  describes  him  as  a  most 
attractive  batsman,  who,  when  set,  scores  all 
round  the  wicket  very  rapidly.  Like  most  tall, 
slim,  long-limbed  batsmen,  he  has  a  freedom  and 
ease  of  movement  that  make  his  cricket  pleasant 
to  watch.  Among  his  best  strokes  is  a  superb 
cut,  so  correctly  made  that  it  might  be  put  intO' 
books  as  a  model;  he  picks  his  ball  admirably, 
and  gets  well  over  the  stroke  without  sacrificing 
any  power.  He  has  also  a  clever  glide  from  th? 
ball  on  the  leg  stump.  He  stands  where  he  is. 
but,  bending  his  knees  somewhat,  turns  the  upper 
part  of  his  body,  and  shoots  his  bat  forward  with 
the  face  slanting,  so  that  the  ball  glances  away^ 
fine.  He  plays  a  grand  off  drive,  very  correct, 
stepping  well  across  to  the  ball  with  his  left  foot, 
and  swinging  with  a  dead  straight  bat.  He  can 
also  hit  hard,  especially  on  the  on  side,  but  he- 
usually  plays  an  orthodox  forward  game. 

Victor  Trumper  stands  out  as  a  batsman  of  bats- 
men. In  the  whole  history  of  Australian  cricket 
there  has  never  been,  it  is  said  by  those  who  have 
seen  every  team  from  the  first,  a  superior  to 
Trumper  in  attractiveness  of  style  wedded  ta 
thorough  efficiency.  He  is  one  of  those  players 
who,  even  if  they  only  stay  in  for  an  over  or  two, 
catch  a  cricketer's  eye  as  tip-top  batsmen.  His 
batting  is  altogether  rt-markable  for  the  number 
of  strokes  he  has,  the  pace  at  which  he  scores,  the 
almost  unfailing  accuracy  with  which  he  judges 
the  length  of  every  ball,  and  the  perfection  of  his 
timing.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
he  has  a  scoring  stroke  for  every  kind  of  ball  that 
is  bowled.  Yet,  when  he  is  making  runs  at  his 
quickest  pace,  he  never  appears  to  be  forcing  his 
play;  the  bowling  is  simply  made  to  look  easy, 
and  that  it  should  be  whipped  about  all  over  the 
field  appears  quite  natural.  Moreover,  he  is  able 
to  play  the  same  free-and-easy  game  on  all  kinds 
of  wickets— fast  and  slow,  wet  and  dry,  true  and 
treacherous.  The  features  of  his  play  are  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  judges  the  length  of  the  ball, 
and  the  complete  absence  of  any  hesitation  or  half- 
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heartedness  in  his  strokes.  He  seems  to  know 
every  time  exactly  what  he  is  doing,  and  he  makes 
quite  good  balls  easy  to  play  by  the  way  he  puts 
himself  into  position.  It  is  a  great  lesson  in 
cricket  to  watch  how  he  uses  his  feet.  The  power 
of  his  strokes  comes  from  correct  timing  and  the 
free  play  of  his  wrists;  he  does  not  lunge  at  the 
ball,  or  let  fly  with  a  heavy  swing.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  batsmen  equally  strong  on  both  sides  of 
the  wicket.  He  has  a  remarkable  knack  of  cut- 
ting; he  scarcely  ever  lets  a  ball  go  by  on  the 
off  side  of  the  wicket.     Most  batsmen  like  a  par- 


ticular sort  of  ball  to  cut,  but  he  seems  lo  find 
all  pretty  well  equally  cut-able.  Also,  he  has  a  most 
peculiar  knack  of  being  able  to  play  across  straight 
balls  without  missing  them;  sometimes  he  goes 
forward,  as  though  to  drive  the  ball  back  at  the 
bowler,  but  at  the  last  moment  he  gives  his  bat  a 
turn,  and  forces  the  ball  between  mid-on  and 
square-leg.  You  never  quite  know  where  he  will 
send  the  ball,  but  when  he  has  done  it  the  stroke 
always  looks  the  right  one.  He  does  most  unor- 
thodox things,  but  never  seems  playing  otherwise 
than  in  the  best  style. 


Movements  of  Brainless  Animals. 

The  purposefulness  and  control  of  the  movements  of 
animals  from  which  the  brain  has  been  wholly  or  par- 
tially removed  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  Merz- 
bacher,  in  the  last  number  of  the  "Archiv  fur  die  ges- 
ammte  Physiologic  des  Menschen  und  der  Thiere." 

What  the  physical  basis  of  consciousness  is,  and  how 
bodily  activities  are  incited  and  controlled,  are  questions 
which  have  always  both  interested  and  eluded  learned 
men.  The  Chinese  held  the  belief  that  the  stomach 
was  the  seat  of  the  mind.  In  later  times  the  doctrine 
of  the  spirits  prevailed  among  European  nations,  ac- 
cording to  which  thought  and  motion  were  caused  by 
a  fluid  that  passed  out  from  the  brain  through  a  system 
of  tubes  in  the  body  and  back  to  the  brain  again.  After 
that  scientists  took  up  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  mere 
theorising  became  unpopular.  From  anatomical  studies 
it  seemed  that  the  brain  was  a  great  mass  of  nervous 
material  that  exerted  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
body,  responded  to  stimuli,  and  originated  impulses 
which  were  conducted  through  the  body  over  nerves 
extending  out  from  the  brain.  We  are  now  turning 
away  from  this  extreme  view  of  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  the  brain,  in  the  light  of  certain  experiments 
made  upon  animals  with  mutilated  brains,  and  with  the 
present  diversity  of  opinion  the  scientist  may  say  with 
the  poet  that  he  has  come  "Wo  er  nichts  Festes  zu 
erfassen  weiss." 

For  the  studies  described,  a  number  of  frogs  were 
chloroformed,  their  skulls  opened,  and  parts  of  the 
brain  removed,  after  which  the  frogs  were  cared  for 
imtil  they  recovered.  Those  frogs  from  which  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  and  optic  thalami  had  been  wholly 
removed  were  able  to  use  their  legs  as  well  as  before, 
making  all  customary  movements,  and  co-ordinating 
the  movements  with  each  other.  Operations  upon  both 
the  brain  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
that  extend  into  the  legs  produce  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  movements,  the  hind  legs  doing  as  they  will,  some- 
times acting  in  harmony  -«-ith  the  forelegs,  sometimes 
not,  or  each  leg  would  move  independently  without 
regard  either  to  the  forelegs  or  to  the  corresponding 
member  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  a  number  of  frogs  the  sensory  roots  of  the  nerves 
supplying  the  hind  legs  were  cut  through.    When  only 


one  side  is  operated  upon,  the  frog  is  usually  ready  to 
spring  away  immediately  after  the  operation,  the  only 
difference  being  a  slight  tendency  of  the  foot  and  lower 
part  of  the  leg  to  cling  to  the  thigh.  If  the  legs  do  not 
assume  the  right  position  at  once  after  the  spring,  they 
usually  do  in  a  short  time.  When  both  sides  are 
operated  upon,  the  effects  are  more  i)ronounced  and  of 
a  different  nature,  showing  that  the  movements  of  one 
extremity  are  affected  by  the  movements  of  its  mate  on 
the  opposite  side;  that  the  sensibility  and  motility  of 
one  foot  induces  equally  strong  reactions  in  the  oppo- 
site member. 

This  influence  which  the  motility  and  sensibility  of 
one  side  exerts  on  the  other  has  its  parallel  in  human 
pathology,  as  shown  in  cases  of  one-sided  paresis,  when 
one  limb  can  be  moved  only  when  similar  motions  are 
made  at  the  same  time  by  the  other. 


Possibilities  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

Mr.  P.  McGrath  writes,  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine," 
on  "  Marconi's  Ambition  "  to  link  together  the  British 
Empire,  an  article  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

"  I  shall  not  be  satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Marconi  to  Mr. 
McGrath,  at  St.  John's,  "  until  I  can  signal  direct  to 
New  Zealand  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  send 
messages  to  India  across  the  intervening  land,  using 
my  station  at  Poldhu  for  the  transmitting  of  the  aero- 
grams to  both  countries. 

'*  I  am  planning  that  messages  between  ships  apart  on 
the  ocean  shall  be  as  easy  to  exchange  as  messages  be- 
tween towns  apart  on  the  land  are  transmitted  by  the 
present  telegraph  system,  and  that  aerial  communica- 
tions over  thousands  of  miles  may  be  as  readily  effected 
as  they  are  now  through  the  submarine  cables  which 
connect  the  hemispheres." 

"  Marconi,"  says  the  writer,  "  discussed  with  the  late 
Cecil  Rhodes  the  idea  of  the  aerograph  instead  of  the 
wire  for  the  famous  Cape-to-Cario  line.  He  shrewdly 
holds  that  the  cost  of  wires  -will  make  the  existing 
line  a  burdensome  one  to  maintain,  whereas  his  sta- 
tions would  reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimum.  The  same 
argument  he  applies  to  the  wild  Siberian  steppes  and 
to  the  blizzard-swept  prairies  of  Western  America." 
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The  New  Volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.* 

Last  month  the  third  volume  of  the  supplemen- 
tary volumes  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  " 
was  published.  The  prefatory  essay  by  Dr.  H.  S. 
"Williams  describes  the  influence  of  modern  re- 
search in  the  scope  of  the  world's  history.  Dr. 
Williams  points  out  that  when  Queen  Victoria 
came  to  the  throne  it  was  the  almost  universally- 
accepted  belief  that  the  world  began  4,004  years 
before  Christ.  The  net  effect  of  scientific  research 
in  the  Victorian  era  was  to  cause  it  to  be  as  uni- 
versally accepted  that  the  age  of  the  world  must 
be  reckoned  in  millions  of  years,  and  that  to  the 
age  of  man  must  be  allotted  a  period  some  hun- 
dred times  as  great  as  that  of  the  5,000  odd  years 
allowed  by  the  old  chronologists.  Geology  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  first  change;  the  second  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Nineveh,  and  to  the  researches  of  the  Egyptolo- 
gists. The  effect  of  deciphering  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions on  the  Hebrew  monuments  was  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  a  high  state  of  civilisation 
had  been  achieved  in  Mesopotamia  at  least  9,000 
years  ago.  These  new  figures  disturb  the  his- 
torical balance,  for  they  prove  that  our  forerun- 
ners of  eight  or  nine  thousand  years  ago  were  in 
the  noonday  glare  of  civilisation. 

Dr.  Williams,  discussing  the  bearings  of  archffi- 
ological  discoveries  on  Biblical  history,  points  out 
that  the  great  disappointment  has  been  the  failure 
to  discover  any  authentic  record  of  Egyptian  mon- 
uments of  the  events  recorded  in  Exodus.  On 
the  other  hand,  researches  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  have  proved  that  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  is  a  paraphrase  from  the  Babylonian  le- 
gends of  the  Creation.  The  discoveries  that  are 
being  made  in  Babylon  are  full  of  confirmation 
and  elucidation  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  of 
Chronicles.  Dr.  Williams  says  that  the  general 
agreement  everywhere  between  the  Hebrew  ac- 
counts and  contemporaneous  records  from  Meso- 
potamia prove  beyond  cavil  that,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  Bible  accounts  are  historically  true,  and 
were  written  by  persons  who,  in  the  main,  had 
access  to  contemporaneous  documents.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  writers  partook  in 
full  measure  of  the  shortcomings  of  other  histo- 

*"  Encydopsedia  Britannica."  Vol.  3  of  new  series. 
Vol.  27  of  the  complete  work.  London:  A.  &  C.  Blacl:, 
and  the  "  Times"  OfEce. 


rians,  and  that  their  work  must  be  judged  by  or- 
dinary historical  standards. 

In  classical  history  the  researches  of  archae- 
ology are  tending  to  reconstruct  the  primitive 
story.  It  is  now  clear  that  Greek  civilisation 
was  a  long  growth;  and  what  is  true  of  Greek 
civilisation  is  especially  true  of  Greek  art.  Who- 
ever would  see  the  story  of  the  evolution  of 
Greek  art  illustrated  should  go  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  pass  from  the  Egyptian  Hall,  with 
its  grotesque  colossi,  to  the  Assyrian  rooms,  with 
their  marvellous  bas-reliefs,  and  then  on  to  the 
Elgin  marbles  and  the  Parthenon.  The  Parthenon 
frieze  is  only  an  Assyrian  fresco  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  ideals  of  another  race,  and  developed 
by  the  genius  of  a  newer  civilisation. 

The  first  article  in  the  new  volume  is  devoted 
to  Chicago.  In  it  one  little  mistake  may  be  noted. 
The  writer  says  that  in  the  spring  of  1893  the 
Civic  Federation  was  organised,  which  has  accom- 
plished much  in  the  direction  of  giving  Chicago 
better  government  and  better  civic  conditions.  It 
was  in  the  spring  of  1894,  not  of  1893,  that  the  Civic 
Federation  was  born.  It  was  founded  as  the  result 
of  a  lecture  which  Mr.  Stead  delivered  in  Chicago 
in  the  winter  of  1893,  just  after  the  closing  of  the 
World's  Fair.  How  very  up  to  date  these  supple- 
mentary volumes  are  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  entry  of  Edward  VII.  contains  the 
record  of  the  postponement  of  the  Coronation 
owing  to  the  operation,  and  the  report  that  up  to 
July  1,  when  this  volume  was  printed,  he  was 
stated  to  be  progressing  favourably. 

Among  the  important  articles  dealt  with  in  this 
number  are  those  on  China,  Cyprus,  Cuba,  Egypt, 
and  Egyptology.  There  are  interesting  articles  on 
dairy  farming,  dust  destructors,  dynamos,  dock- 
yards, and  earthquakes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  is  that  on  the 
Christian  Church,  which  was  written  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  takes 
a  very  cheerful  view  as  to  the  Christianisation  of 
the  world,  by  which  he  means  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  nominal  Christians,  or  of  persons  resi- 
dent in  nominally  Christian  countries.  In  the 
year  1500,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  during 
which  the  Roman  Church  had  practically  a  mono- 
poly of  the  Western  world,  there  were  only 
100,000,000  Christians  in  the  world.  In  the  400 
years  following  the  Reformation  this  number  has 
multiplied  fivefold.  Before  Protestantism  was 
born  the  average  annual  increase  of  the  number 
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of  Christians  in  the  worid  was  67,000;  but  since 
the  disruption  of  Christendom  effected  by  the 
Protestant  Reformation  the  average  annual  incre- 
ment of  Christians  in  the  world  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  1,000,000  a  year.  That  is  to  say,  Christians 
have  multiplied  themselves,  since  Christendom  was 
divided,  thirty  times  as  rapidly  as  they  did  when 
Christendom  was  united. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  Christian  races  have  succeeded  in  taking  pos- 
session of  the  planet.  Three  hundred  years  ago, 
of  every  thirteen  miles  of  the  world's  surface,  one 
was  governed  by  Christians  and  twelve  by  non- 
Christians.  To-day  the  proportion  is  reversed. 
The  Christian  nations  rule  between  four  and  five 
hundred  square  miles  for  every  one  governed  by 
non-Christian  peoples.  Not  only  has  the  Christian 
population  risen  from  100,000,000  in  1500  to 
500,000,000  in  1900,  but  those  500,000,000  have  es- 
tablished their  sovereignty  over  400,000,000  of  non- 
Christian  peoples.  Of  the  900,000,000  under  Chris- 
tian rule,  the  Greek  Church  is  responsible  for 
about  130,000,000;  Roman  Catholics  for  aboui 
240,000,000;   and  Protestants  for  520,000,000. 

All  these  statistics  are  very  interesting,  but  as 
they  assume  that  free-thinking  France,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  Christian  nation,  their  importance  is 
more  nominal  than  real.  The  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  Protestant  nations  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  expansion  of  the  British  race  here  and  In  the 
United  States.  English,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  last  century  was  only  spoken  by  20,000,000  of 
persons  in  the  world,  while  French  was  spoken  by 
30,000,000,  the  Bishop  says,  is  now  spoken  by 
111,000,000,  which  is  a  very  considerable  under- 
statement. There  are  about  120,000,000  of  English- 
speaking  people  in  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  without  reckoning  the  English- 
speaking  population  in  the  colonies.  Two-thirds 
of  the  world's  population  and  four-fifths  of  its  area 
are  now  under  the  government  of  Christian  na- 
tions, and  two-thirds  of  the  population  under 
Christian  rule  is  governed  by  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
The  average  wealth  of  the  Teutonic  nations  is 
£226  per  head;  that  of  the  Latin,  £140;  and  Slavs, 
£6. 


The  Memoirs  of  a  Nonagenarian.* 

There  are  very  few  men  still  living  whose  re- 
collections extend  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Sir  Edward  Blount,  for  30 
many  years  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
English  colony  in  Paris,  is  one  of  these  living  links 

*"  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  Blount,  K.C.B.,  1815-1902." 
Edited  by  Stuart  J.  Reid.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  308.  Illustrated. 
Longmans,  10s.  6d.  net. 


with  the  past.  He  is  in  his  ninety-fourth  year, 
and  among  his  earliest  recollections  are  the  scenes 
which  accompanied  the  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon. 
He  was  a  boy  of  six  when  a  be-ribboned  postboy 
galloped  up  to  his  father's  house  with  the  news  of 
Waterloo,  and  he  still  remembers  the  rejoicings 
which  followed  that  great  victory.  The  memoirs 
of  this  nonagenarian  carry  us  back  to  times  which 
have  been  added  to  the  pages  of  history  by  the 
present  generation.  He  witnessed  the  coronation 
in  Westminster  Abbey  of  three  monarchs — George 
IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Victoria.  He  entered  public 
life  when  Catholic  Emancipation  was  the  great 
question  of  the  day,  and  when  Canning  held  the 
reins  of  power.  He  can  recall  the  eloquence  of 
O'Connell,  of  Macaulay,  and  of  Shell  as  it  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  a  young  clerk  sitting  beneath 
the  gallery  of  the  old  House  of  Commons.  As  a 
youth  he  met  all  the  distinguished  Liberals  of 
that  day  at  Holland  House.  English  politics,  how- 
ever, were  not  his  vocation.  He  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service,  and  served  as  attache  both  at  Paris 
and  at  Rome. 

Before   Victoria   had   ascended   the    throne    Sir 
Edward  had  abandoned  diplomacy  for  finance,  and 
had  made  his  mark  as  an  English  banker  in  Paris. 
All  his  life  he  has  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  development  of  railway  enterprise.    In  France 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneers.    He  raised  the  money 
and   obtained   the   concession   for   the   first  great 
French     railway    connecting    Paris   with    Rouen. 
French   statesmen   and   capitalists   in   those  days 
were  exceedingly  shy  of  the  new  method  of  loco- 
motion.    Nearly   two  thousand   miles  of   railroad 
had  been  built  in  England  at  the  time  that  France 
possessed  one  short  line  of  twenty-five  miles  in 
length.    Sir  Edward  raised  one-third  of  the  capital 
in  England,  the  line  was  planned  by  an  English 
engineer,    built   by   an    English    contractor,     and 
worked  by  English  drivers  and  stokers.    Owing  to 
this  English  origin  of  French  railways,  the  trains 
in  France  to  this  day,  contrary  to  French  custom, 
take  the  left  as  in  England.     At  the  beginning  of 
his  railroad  career  Sir  Edward  Blount  set  himself 
to  learn  the  practical   working  of  railway  traffic 
from  start  to  finisn.     For  four  months  he  worked 
on  the  engines  of  the  London  and  North-Western, 
first  as  a  supernumerary,  then  as  a  fireman,  and 
finally  as  a  driver.     In  France  he  frequently  took 
charge  of  the  locomotives,  and,  as  he  relates  m 
his   memoirs,   has   killed   not   a  few   men   in   his 
time.     Several   chapters   of  the   memoirs  are   de- 
voted to  the  recollections  of  the  great  contractors, 
engineers,   and   bankers  with   whom   he   came   in 
contact    in   the    various     railway   enterprises     in 
which  he  took  an  active  interest. 

A  banker  sees  more  of  the  inner  working  of  the 
machinery  of  government   than   most  men.      Sir 
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Edward  Blount's  position  in  Paris  brought  him  into 
association  with  most  of  the  men  who  have  ruled 
France  under  the  Monarchy,  the  Empire,  and  the 
Republic.  During  the  revolution  of  1848  he  as- 
sisted members  of  the  Royal  family  to  escape  to 
England,  and  carried  General  Cavaignac's  orders 
to  the  Amiens  garrison  through  the  insurgents' 
lines.  He  saw  Napoleon  at  the  Elysee,  and  Louis 
Philippe  at  Claremont.  He  visited  the  battlefield 
of  Solferino  a  week  after  the  battle,  when,  even 
at  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  the  stench  was  hor- 
rible, and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
shaking  his  fist  against  the  closed  door  of  the 
room  that  contained  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
As  banker  to  the  Papal  Government  he  carried 
through  the  delicate  negotiations  which  trans- 
ferred its  financial  liabilities  to  the  new  Italian 
Government.  He  remained  in  Paris  during  the 
siege  in  1870,  living  on  the  salted  meat  of  one 
cow  and  the  milk  of  another,  and  acting  as  British 
Consul  and  sole  representative  in  the  bombarded 
city.  He  dined  with  Bismarck  at  Versailles,  when 
the  wax  candles  v.'ere  stuck  in  black  wine  bot- 
tles, and  a  camp  bedstead  occupied  one  corner  of 
the  room.  "  Although  I  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,"  said  the  Iron  Chancellor  on  that 
occasion,  "  I  have  probably  sent  more  men  to  eter- 
nity without  any  religious  assistance  than  any 
man  existing  in  the  world." 

Although  living  in  Paris,  Sir  Edward  did  not 
lose  touch  of  English  affairs,  or  cease  to  mingle 
with  English  public  men.  His  pages  are  filled  with 
anecdotes  of  the  mid-Victorian  era.  Disraeli,  for 
instance,  made  Sir  Edward's  office  one  of  his 
haunts  when  in  Paris,  and  the  following  may 
serve  as  examples  of  the  memories  with  which 
Sir  Edward  has  filled  his  readable  and  gossipy 
pages: — 

One  day,  when  Lord  Lytton  and  Disraeli  were  both 
sitting  in  my  room,  Lytton  began  to  explain  to  Disraeli 
his  difficulty  about  some  approaching  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  "  Pveally,  Disraeli,"  he  at  length 
exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  vote  for  the  Bill;  it  is  against  my 
principles."  "  D your  principles!"  was  Dizzy's  re- 
ply.   "  Stick  to  your  party." 

The  other  story  relates  to  the  early  days  when 

Disraeli  was  a  Liberal  member.     A  public  dinner 

was  given   to  celebrate  his   return,   at  which   Sir 

Edward  was  present:  — 

As  soon  as  the  new  member  was  called  upon  to  speak, 
a  man  in  the  company  rose,  and,  as  was  the  custom 
sometimes  in  those  days,  got  on  to  the  table.  He  spoke 
violently  and  in  a  loud,  discordant  voice,  and,  pointing 
to  the  table  of  honour,  at  which  it  happened  thirteen 
were  sitting,  exclaimed  with  gi-eat  heat,  "  Wherever 
thirteen  men  sit  down  to  dinner,  there  is  a  traitor 
amongst  them;"  and  then,  with  a  sudden  gesture  of 
contempt,  he  turned  to  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and 
added,  "  There  sits  the  man!" 


Submarine  Warfare.* 

There  is  always  a  peculiar  fascination  about 
anything  which  endeavours  to  conquer  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  The  submarine  creates  enthusiasm 
largely  because  it  is  able  mysteriously  and  in- 
sidiously to  threaten  the  existence  of  its  adver- 
saries. Although  still  in  a  veiT  imperfect  state 
of  development,  its  advance  has  been  so  great 
during  the  last  few  years  that  readers  will  wel- 
come Mr.  Herbert  C.  Fyfe's  new  book,  the  first 
to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  submarine.  Sub- 
marine boats  have  been  built  hitherto  for  warfare 
only,  nor  does  it  seem  as  If  they  would  ever  be 
of  much  use  otherwise.  The  book  has  an  intro- 
duction by  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fre- 
mantle,  and  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed,  M.P.,  contributes 
an  interesting  chapter  on  the  probable  future  of 
submarine  boat  construction.  One  result,  he  says, 
of  the  development  of  the  submarine  ship  will 
be  to  sweep  away  the  vast  and  monstrous  assem- 
blage of  gaping  mouths  of  funnels,  pipes  and  cov/is 
which  hamper  our  modern  warships,  to  supply  in 
an  elementary  manner  breathing  gas  to  the  meu 
below. 

Mr.  Fyfe  sketches  out  the  uses  of  the  subma- 
rine in  warfai'e,  giving  numerous  quotations  from 
various  authorities  on  the  subject.  He  likens  a 
submarine  to  the  bayonet.  Rather  an  unfortunate 
comparison,  in  view  of  the  uselessness  of  the  lat- 
ter when  opposing  forces  are  anything  like  equal. 
The  Boer  war,  says  Mr.  Fyfe,  has  proved  that  the 
bayonet  is  still  a  valuable  weapon,  and  that  the 
late  M.  Bloch  was  mistaken  in  his  conclusions. 
Another  chapter  deals  with  the  Morality  of  Sub- 
marine Warfare,  and  the  author's  conclusion  may 
be  summed  up  in  Lord  Dunsany's  words:  — 

Save  us  from  the  cruel  mercies  of  the  weak.  War  .  .  . 
must  be  given  her  full  attributes  and  painted  in  her 
most  deadly  colours  in  order  that  the  misery,  which 
undoubtedly  she  brings  to  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, may  extend  over  as  short  a  period  as  possible. 
Let  us  make  her  as  deadly  as  we  can,  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  of  every  good  feeling. 

Other  chapters  are — Mechanism,  Moral  Influence, 
which  is  very  great;  The  Submarine  in  Action, 
being  quotations  from  various  accounts  of  exploits 
of  French  Submarines,  and  the  Antidote  to  Sub- 
marines. This  latter  has  chiefly  been  studied  in 
Great  Britain.  The  chief  of  the  various  means 
employed  is  the  firing  of  shells  full  of  high  ex- 
plosive, which,  bursting  in  the  water  near  the 
boat,  will  beat  it  in.  A  method  of  destroying  sub- 
marines is  said  to  have  been  devised  by  the  Ver- 
non's staff,  by  whose  means  the  British  fleet  should 
henceforth  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  attacks 
of  these  "  marine  devils." 


*"  Submarine  Warfare."    By  Herbert  C.  Fyfe. 
trated.     Richards.    7s.  6d.  net. 
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It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  only  one 
man  so  far  has  lost  his  life  in  a  submarine.  This 
was  in  1774,  when  a  Mr.  Day,  after  several  success- 
ful underwater  journeys  in  a  submarine  made  from 
a  Norfolk  market  boat,  was  killed  in  it  through  de- 
scending to  too  great  a  depth  in  Plymouth  harbour. 
To  the  David,  a  Confederate  submarine,  belongs 
the  distinction  of  having  actually  destroyed  an 
enemy's  vessel  in  war  time.  She  blew  up  the 
Housatonic,  a  fine  new  Northern  vessel,  and  per- 
ished with  her.  The  David  was  propelled  with  a 
screw  worked  by  eight  men.  On  five  previous  oc- 
casions she  drowned  almost  the  whole  of  her 
crew.  She  was  not  a  true  submarine,  but  ran 
awash. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Fyfe's  book  is  a  most  useful 
■compilation,  and  no  one  interested  in  the  subject 
should  be  without  it. 


The  Psychology  of  Conversion.* 

Dr.  William  James  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  modern  students  of  psychology,  perhaps  the 
most  eminent  in  the  English-speaking  world.  In 
his  Gifford  lectures,  he  endeavours  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  religious  experience  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  psychologist.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  his  book  is  thai  which  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  phenomenon  of  conversion.  Dr. 
James'  definition  of  conversion  will  strike  some 
people  as  odd.  He  says  it  is  the  "  emergence  into 
actual  experience  and  into  dominance  of  the  sub- 
conscious." It  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  theory, 
laecause  it  would  equally  apply  to  any  sudden  trans- 
formation of  character,  whether  from  evil  to  good 
or  from  good  to  evil.  It  would  seem  from  Dr. 
James'  theory  that  only  those  are  capable  of  a 
complete  change  of  life  when  the  subconscious 
mind  has  been  gradually  developing  sufficient  force 

*"  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience."  Being  the 
Gifford  Lectures  for  1901-2.  By  William  James,  LL.D. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Price  12s.  net. 


to  overpower  the  conscious  life — that  is  to  say,  it 
asumes  that  all  those  capable  of  conversion  have 
two  characters,  a  subconsciousness  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  which  they  are  aware.  Within  tha 
mental  reservoir  of  subconsciousness  they  are  ac- 
cumulating forces  which  in  time  become  suffi- 
ciently potent  to  assert  their  domination  over  the 
consciousness. 

This  may  be  so,  and  if  it  is  so,  it  affords  no 
difficulty  to  the  Calvinist,  who  has  been  able  to 
reconcile  his  theory  of  conversion  with  the  fore- 
ordination  of  all  things,  for  if  anyone  was  ordained 
to  salvation  the  process  may  well  have  begun  long 
before  any  consciousness  on  his  part  in  the  charg- 
ing of  the  subconscious  mind  with  moral  prin- 
ciples, which,  at  the  appointed  time,  asserted  their 
domination.  In  that  case,  the  putting  on  the  new 
man  in  Christ  Jesus  and  the  putting  off  of  the  old 
Adam  would  not  be  the  instantaneous  influence  of 
the  miraculous  creative  act,  but  rather  the  de- 
liverance of  the  new  man  who  had  been  conceived 
a  long  time  previously,  and  was  then  only  at  that 
moment  brought  to  birth.  The  orthodox  theolo- 
gians will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  picking 
many  holes  in  this  doctrine.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, for  instance,  to  explain  how  it  is  that  this 
emergence  of  the  subconscious  should  so  often  fol- 
low the  holding  of  revival  services,  or  the  adop- 
tion of  other  agencies  for  quickening  the  moral 
nature  into  action.  Of  course,  in  that  case,  on  Dr. 
James'  theory  the  revivalist  only  acts  as  the  ac- 
coucheur of  the  subconscious  self.  The  work  of 
the  Spirit,  to  use  the  theological  phrase,  may  have 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  or  it  may  have  been 
instantaneous — that  is  to  say,  the  process  of  charg- 
ing the  subconscious  mind  with  an  activity  suffi- 
cient to  enable  it  to  dominate  may  have  been  an 
instantaneous  process  and  not  a  slow  growth. 

His  whole  theory,  however,  of  conversion  and 
the  observations  with  which  Dr.  James  illustrates 
and  advocates  it  may  be  commended  to  the  atten- 
tive perusal  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
passage  of  the  soul  from  death  unto  life. 


An  interview  with  Miss  Edith  Henrietta  Fowler, 
•sister  of  Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  appears  in 
the  "  Young  Woman  "  for  August.  Miss  Fowler  only 
writes  when  inclined;  and  never  forces  out  copy  that 
is  loth  to  come.  Miss  Friederichs'  article  on  "  The 
Strugglers  "  is  a  feelingly-written  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  willing  workless  worker.  Her  advice 
is,  do  not  look  out  for  congenial  work.  Take  any  that 
X30mes;  make  it  congenial,  and  look  forward  to  the 
brighter  future  that  is  sure  to  come. 


"  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  for  August  is  hardly  up  to 
the  average.  Its  only  important  article  is  Sir  R.  Hamilton 
Lang's  account  of  Cyprus  under  British  rule.  He  thinks 
that  £100,000  would  deliver  the  peasants  of  Cyprus 
from  the  usurers  who  suck  their  life-blood.  This  money 
he  would  advance  through  an  Agricultural  Commission 
to  peasants  at  8  or  9  per  cent.  With  all  its  drawbacks, 
he  thinks  that  British  administration  in  Cyprus  has 
raised  the  position  of  the  people  civilly,  financially,  and 
morally.  Sir  Theodore  Martin  translates  Leopardi's 
poem,  "  Sappho's  Last  Song." 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  REVIEWS 


Queen  Alexandra. 

By  Mile.  Vacaf?sco. 

Mr.  Bunting  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
secured  for  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  a  writer  who 
is  not  afraid  to  express  her  sentiments  and  emotions 
in  the  poetic  language  which  naturally  accords  ^vith  an 
exalted  idealism.  Mile.  Helene  Vacaresco  contributes 
to  the  "  Contemporary  "  for  August  a  charming  paper 
on  Queen  Alexandra,  which  gives  us  a  much  more  vivid, 
picturesque  and  fairylike  portrait  of  our  Queen  than 
has  ever  been  put  before  the  world  by  any  of  the  in- 
numerable -writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  interpret 
her  to  her  subjects.  A  cynical  critic  might  claim 
that  ISnie.  Vacaresco  lets  herself  go  too  much,  but  she 
is  a  child  of  Southern  Europe;  she  is  a  woman  who  is 
writing  of  one  whom  she  knows  and  loves;  and  the 
reader  would  willingly  sacrifice  a  thousand  dull  studies 
in  black  and  white  for  this  delightful  presentation  of 
Queen  Alexandra,  as  radiant  and  glorious  as  the  figure 
of  a  saint  in  a  cathedral  window.  There  is  imagina- 
tion here,  and  poetry,  and  a  capacity  to  present  one 
woman's  enthusiasm  for  another  in  language  that  is 
worthy  of  the  theme. 

With  Carmen  Sylva  at  Balmoral. 

ISIlle.  Vacaresco  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  Carmen 
Sylva  when  she  first  visited  Balmoral,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Royal  poetess  of  Roumania  is  perceptible  in  the 
storj'  which  she  gives  us  of  her  impression  of  the  Queen. 
She  had  been  presented  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  had  felt 
what  Bouget  calls  le  frisson  de  I'histoire — the  great 
shiver  of  history — "  in  seeing  before  me  so  many  vears 
of  glory  represented  by  a  kind  old  lady,  whose  clear 
blue  eyes  looked  straight  into  my  heart,  whose  voice, 
distinct  yet  gentle,  questioned  me  pleasantly  on  out 
journey  and  our  first  impressions  in  Scotland."  She 
could  not  have  answered  had  she  not  perceived  by 
the  side  of  the  Queen  "  a  face  so  soft,  beautiful,  and 
reassuring,  that  1  kept  Avondering  who  the  dazzling 
unknown  might  be.  Her  eyes  had  the  azure,  intense 
and  bright,  of  the  water  where  sirens  meet."  She 
thought  that  she  was  one  of  the  youthful  daughters  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  "  my  admiration  and  worship 
went  towards  her  only  because  of  her  smile  and  the  in- 
tense azure  of  her  eyes." 

Her  Meeting  with  Queen  Alexandra. 

They  talked  a  little,  and  Mile.  Vacaresco  expressed  a 
■wish  to  be  introduced  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  "  You 
have  just  beoi  speaking  to  the  Princess,"  said  Carmen 
Sylva,  and  so  their  acquaintance  began.  Carmen 
Sylva  described  the  glories  of  the  Roumanian  landscape 
Then  Princess  Alexandra  spoke  in  her  turn,  describing 
the  charm  of  the  northern  landscape,  reminding  the 
listener  of  Victor  Hugo's  dialogue  between  the  Peri  and 
the  fairy,  and  the  Oriental  queen  and  the  star  of  Occi- 
dental skies. 

Next  day,  in  the  forest,  she  again  met  Princess  Alex- 
andra, who  seemed  to  her  to  represent  springtime  and 
hope.  "  I  had  seen  a  fairy  among  the  purple  hills  of 
Scotland  in  the  dark  December  day." 


A  few  years  later  she  met  her  again  in  Rome,  and 
in  the  pagan  splendour  of  Roman  noon,  three  months 
after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  She  was 
awed  by  the  rigid  white  face,  and  the  smile  that  had 
been  broken  like  a  flower  from  its  stem. 

The  third  time  she  met  her  at  Marlborough  House, 
after  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  Queen  said: 
"  A  great  duty  has  now  fallen  upon  me,  a  great  task  is 
set  before  my  soul."  In  reply  to  a  remark  of  her 
visitor,  the  Queen  said:  — 

"  Yes,  the  King  knows  how  to  make  himself  beloved. 
He  understands  and  cherishes  the  nation.  But  if  they 
love  me  ':t  is  only  because  they  are  so  good  and  true. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  good,  how  true  the  people  are 
in  England,  in  all  classes  everywhere.  There  are  some 
Princesses  and  reigning  Queens,  are  there  not,  who  ever 
feel  themselves  strangers  in  the  lands  that  become 
theirs  by  marriage?  I  have  never  known  this  feeling, 
not  one  single  moment,  and  now  I  never  succeed  in  dis- 
cerning that  I  am  not  born  here;  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
even  my  childhood  had  been  spent  here,  and  even  when 
I  am  away  from  this  land  I  am  not  absent.  I  am 
here,  and  I  am  in  every  corner  of  England,  as  if  I  be- 
longed to  this  earth  entirely.  The  people  are  so  good. 
They  partake  of  all  our  joys  and  sorrows,  and  their 
joys  and  sorrows  are  ours." 

When  the  Queen  dismissed  IMlle.  Vacaresco,  she  stood 
in  the  green  light  of  the  neighbouring  trees  exactly  as 
she  had  stood  in  the  autumn  forest,  and  again  she  rep- 
resented spring-time  and  hope,  serenity  and  strength. 

Queen  Alexandra's  Likes  and  Dislikes. 

In  addition  to  her  account  of  her  three  meetings  with 
the  Queen,  Mile.  Vacaresco  tells  us  something  concern- 
ing the  Queen's  tastes.  Music,  she  says,  is  one  of  her 
great  delights.  She  has  a  deep-rooted  taste  for  art, 
and  discerns  the  great  part  art  is  called  upon  to  play 
in  modern  society.  She  not  only  encourages  artists, 
but  also  explains  to  them  how  much  she  relies  on  their 
talent  and  their  help  in  hours  of  depression.  Poetry, 
however,  the  Queen  prefers  to  everything  else.  She 
is  accustomed  to  recite  aloud  the  poems  that  please  her, 
provided  she  be  quite  by  herself.  She  detests  exaggera- 
tions of  feminism,  and  lays  particular  stress  on  her 
disapproval  of  those  doctrines;  but  she  esteems  the 
labour  of  womanhood  in  the  lower  classes,  and  admires 
women  poets,  singers,  and  painters.  Dogs  she  prefers 
even  to  horses,  and  hearing  once  a  remark  that  Michelet 
called  dogs  candidates  for  humanity,  Ihe  Queen  re- 
marked that  Michelet  was  wrong  if  he  thought  a  dog 
would  not  be  content  to  remain  one,  even  though  he 
had  the  choice;  though,  she  added,  what  would  tempt 
a  dog  or  any  other  animal  to  enter  the  ranks  of  man- 
kind would  be  the  prospect  of  possessing  an  immortal 
soul. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  long  conversation  with 
the  Queen  without  being  struck  with  the  evidence  of 
her  piety.  "  Goodness  in  women  is  the  chief  virtue,  and 
outshines  all  other  qualities,"  said  the  Queen.  "  When 
a  woman  is  good,  she  can  do  without  beauty  and  talent. 
Goodness  is  the  eldest  sister  of  intelligence." 
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Lord  Salisbury  and  His  Successor* 

The  transfer  of  the  Prime  Ministership  from 
Lord  Salisbury  to  Mr.  Balfour  is  dealt  with  in 
a  brilliant  article  by  an  anonjmious  writer  in 
the  "  Fortnightly  Review."  The  article  is  en- 
titled "  Amurath  to  Amurath."  The  author  points 
out  with  considerable  acumen  and  much  eloquence  the 
fact  that  the  Balfour  Premiership  is  merely  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  old  era,  whereas  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
been  chosen  he  would  have  marked,  as  definitely  as  any 
event  in  political  annals,  the  point  of  transition  between 
two  eras.  The  substitution  which  has  occurred  is  con- 
ventional, plausible,  and  radically  false.  In  the  new 
Prime  Minister  the  analytical  instinct  and  the  negative 
tendency  of  Lord  Salisbury  are  continued.  In  Mr. 
Chamberlain  the  progressive  qualities,  the  affirmative 
instinct,  and  the  constructive  aptitude  which  the  coun- 
tiy  desires  and  requires  are  embodied.  For  convenience 
of  reference  we  deal  in  another  article  with  the  "  Fort- 
nightly "  reviewer's  remarks  about  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Lord  Salisbury,  the  Last  of  the  Barons. 
Of  the  late  Prime  Minister  he  says:  — 
"  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  political  sense,  is  the  Last 
of  the  Barons.  ...  In  the  age  of  democracy  he  has 
been  the  most  powerful,  and  for  many  purposes  the 
most  absolute  noble  who  ever  controlled  the  State. 
...  In  the  age  of  advertisement  he  has  been  the 
most  reticent  and  secluded  statesman  who  has  held 
office  at  any  time.  ...  A  Conservative  by  philo- 
sophy and  descent,  his  Governments  have  been  the 
medium  of  legislation  more  socialistic  and  advanced 
than  the  measures  of  any  Liberal  Ministry  before  him." 
Had  they  been  introduced  by  a  Radical  Cabinet  Lord 
Salisbury  would  have  denounced  them  as  communism 
and  plunder.  In  the  domestic  sphere,  excepting  by  the 
exercise  of  his  preventive  and  negative  influence,  he  has 
not  left  a  single  considerable  trace  of  constructive  ca- 
pacity  upon   the   social   organisation   of   the   country. 

His  great  achievement,  in  the  opinion  of  this  critic, 
has  been  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.      It  is  question- 
able  whether   England,    with    the    single    exception    of 
Chatham,  has  ever  had  a  greater  foreign  minister.      He 
treated  democracy  as  though  it  did  not  exist.      When 
he    came    to    office    the  prestige  of  this  country   had 
reached  the  depth  of  ignominy.      He  has  quitted  office 
leaving  the  repute  of  England  abroad  at  a  level  never 
previously  attained  in  our  time — a  remark  which  shows 
that  the  reviewer,  with  all  his  acumen,  is  not  superior 
to  the  temptation  of  emphasising  a   point  by  reckless 
exaggeration.       Lord  Salisbury's  achievements    in    the 
domain   of   foreign   policy   were    first   displayed    in   the 
success  with  which  he  brought  the  two  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  stock  from  a  condition  of  chronic  lia- 
bility to  war.  within  sight  of  permanent  peace,  if  not 
of  eventual  alliance.      In  Europe  his  relations  with  all 
the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  have  been  marked 
by    an    intimate    and   consistent  cordiality.       Yet    he 
thwarted  Bismarck's  attempt  to  embroil  us  with  France 
and  Russia  with  a  sagacity  which  will  always  rank  with 
the   very   highest    of   his    achievements.       He    has    an- 
nexed more  of  Africa  than  Germany,  and  in  spite  of 
Fashoda  has  almost  brought  to  an  end  the  antagonism 
of  centuries  between  England  and  France.      He  extri- 
cated British  policy  from  the  historic  entanglement  in 
the  Near  East,  and  so  laid  the  ground  for  that  agree- 
ment with  Russia  which  it  remains  for  others  to  achieve. 
He  has  been  able  to  commit  the  country  to  the  most 
serious    engagements   and  to   break   its   oldest    connec- 
tions at  will,  without  forfeiting  the  implicit  confidence 
of  the  people  in  his  moderation.       He  had  the  art  of 


investing  the  immense  audacity  of  his  action  in  this  as 
in  other  cases  with  a  scrupulously  matter-of-fact  air. 

Among  the  other  achievements  with  which  Lord 
Salisbury's  name  will  be  ever  associated  are  the  re-con- 
quest of  the  Soudan,  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Nav^'. 

Stories  of  the  Ex-Prcmier. 
The  "  New  Liberal  Review  "  publishes  an  article  by  a 
\vriter  who  conceals  his  identity  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  "Index."  It  is  an  interesting  article,  and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  paragraph  which  it  con- 
tains is  the  last: — 

"  Of  Lord  Salisbury's  patient  kindliness  something 
has  been  said.  Perhaps  something  of  its  extent  may 
be  judged  from  a  very  trivial  instance  indeed.  There 
was  once  a  certain  cat  who,  as  cats  will,  decided  to 
take  a  house.  Her  choice  fell  on  Hatfield,  and  in  par- 
ticular on  Lord  Salisbury's  private  study.  Cats  are 
fond  of  sitting  on  paper.  This  puss  found  that  she 
slept  best  on  letters  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  just  writ- 
ten. And  so,  rather  than  disturb  her,  he  has  been 
known  to  write  them  over  again!" 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  anecdote  is  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  extraordinary  account  which  "Inaex 
gives  concerning  the  publication  of  the  Schouvaloff 
memorandum,  which  Charles  Mar^-in,  a  copyist  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  published  in  the  "Globe,  to  the  no 
small  scandal  of  everybody.  We  do  not  think  there  is 
a  word  of  truth  in  the  story,  but  here  is  Index  s 
account  of  that  famous  incident:  — 

"  Now  it  was  true  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  Con- 
gress   there  had  been  confidential  negotiations  between 
our  Foreign    Secretary   and   the   Russian    Ambassador, 
and  that  a  provisional  understanding  on  certain  points 
was  arrived  at.       But  the  form  agreed  upon  was  not 
that  which  saw  the  light.      They  differed  in  several  im- 
portant  respects,   notably   as   to   the   creation     of     the 
'Greater  Bulgaria,'  to  which  England  refused   her  as- 
sent      Lord  Salisburv  was  strictly  veracious  in  his  de- 
nial that  the  published  version  was  '  authentic.        On 
the   other   hand,    its   peculiarities   betrayed    its    origin. 
It  had  not  been  purloined  from  the  Foreign  Office,  no 
such  theft  being  indeed  possible  for  any  underling,    ihe 
suspicion   that   it   really  came   from   the   Russian    h^m- 
bassy   itself  was   confirmed   by   the   fact   that   its   pro- 
visions corresponded  in  every  detail  with  the  original 
proposals  made  by  Russia  but  rejected  by  our  Govern- 
ment      There  was  some  reason,  further,  to  believe  tbat 
the  clerk  who  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  the  document 
had   been    handsomely   bribed    to   make    the    assertion. 
The  whole  affair  was  an  intrigue  of  Schouvaloff  s. 

The  publication  of  such  a  fable  discredits  all  the  other 
stories  in  the  number.  Some,  however,  may  be  true. 
"  Index  "  says  that  for  fine  art  in  any  of  its  forms  Lord 
Salisbury  has  scarcely  any  sympathy  at  all.  He  repre- 
senls  the  City  mind  at  its  best.  "  Largeness  is  writ 
upon  evervthing  that  he  is  and  does  .  .  -  ^n  tne 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  he  is  above  being  upset  by  trifles; 
he  has  never  been  '  nagged,'  is  never  in  a  passion,  never 
fidgety,  never  petulant,  never  resentful  of  small  an- 
noyances. .  .  .  In  politics  he  has  shown  himself  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  personal  ambition  or  selfish  ends. 

His  Tastes  and  Recreations. 
From  his  early  life  he  was  an  accomplished  botanist. 
He  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  electrical  energy.  When  he  went  round  the 
world  in  the  early  days,  on  board  a  sailing  ship^he 
la,rgelv  occupied  his  time  in  reading  the  Fathers.  When 
he  accepted  the  Chancellorship   of  the   University    of 
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Oxford,  his  only  preparation  for  the  Latin  reply  he 
had  to  deliver  was  half  an  hour's  reading  of  Cicero. 
He  is  an  ardent  student  of  history,  of  which  his  special 
period  might  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

At  Hatfield  the  practice  has  always  been  observed  of 
reading  all  the  best  French  novels,  chiefly  Avith  the 
object  of  keeping  up  an  intimate  knowledge  of  conver- 
sational French.  He  is  seen  at  his  very  best  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  circle.  Nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  to  listen  to  than  the  interesting  exchange  of 
views  on  all  iniairinable  subjects  at  the  sociable  round 
dinner-table  at  Hatfield. 

In  1868  Mr.  Gladstone  visited  Hatfield  and  urgently 
pressed  ui)on  Lord  Salisbury  to  join  his  Ministry,  and 
at  one  time  confidently  counted  upon  success. 

He  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote.  He  regarded  Lord  Cairns  as  the  cleverest  mem- 
ber of  their  party,  but  his  relations  with  Lord  Ran- 
doljjh  Churchill  were  never  of  the  closest  or  most  sympa- 
thetic character.  On  the  night  on  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury resigned  he  attended  his  wife's  ball  at  Hatfield, 
and  sat  down  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  if  no- 
thing had  hajipened.  He  was  not  easily  disturbed  by 
political  events.  A  day  or  two  before  the  fate  of  the 
first  Home  Rule  Bill  Avas  to  be  decided  a  member  of 
his  family  observed  to  him:  "Really,  I  don't  know 
how  any  of  us  will  manage  to  live  through  that  night." 
The  answer  M-as:  "  My  dear,  I  am  quite  sure  that  for 
my  part  I  shall  sleep  comfortably  through  it." 

His  habits  of  life  have  been  verj'  simple.  He  has 
been  practically  a  total  abstainer.  His  special  weak- 
ness is  the  odour  of  tobacco.  His  inner  sanctum  at 
Hatfield  is  plainness  itself,  and  except  for  its  spacious- 
ness oddly  reminiscent  of  a  ship's  cabin. 


The  Claims  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  anonymous  -writer  of  the  article  on  "  Amurath 
to  Amurath,"  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  maintains 
that  a  grave  mistake  has  been  made  in  not  appointing 
jNIr.  Chamberlain  to  the  Premiership  instead  of  Mr. 
Balfour.  He  maintains  that  the  whole  argument  can 
be  packed  into  a  nutshell.  "  A  Balfour  Administra- 
tion without  Mr.  Chamberlain  would,  under  present 
circumstances,  be  untenable.  A  Chamberlain  Adminis- 
tration without  Mr.  Balfour  would  be  perfectly  ten- 
able. .  .  .  Either  the  Administration  will  exist  by 
the  Colonial  Secretary's  support  or  it  will  not  exist. 
But  as  he  maintains  this  was  equally  true  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  Administration,  the  nutshell  argument 
hardly  appears  to  be  conclusive.  According  to  him 
the  defeat  of  Home  Rule  was  due  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  almost  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  alone.  If  he  had  not 
joined  the  movement,  the  Liberal  Unionist  secession 
would  have  failed.  With  Mr.  Chamberlain's  assistance 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  w^ould  have  succeeded.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  action  brought  about  the  conditions 
which  have  since  made  the  Liberal  Party,  for  the  f\x>X 
time  in  its  history,  the  party  of  an  almost  pennanent 
minority.  It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  not  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  did  most  to  deprive  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
popular  suijport.  It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  not 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  invented  the  scheme  of  commit- 
ting the  Tory  Party  to  Radical  legislation.  Again,  it 
was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  not  Lord  Salisbury,  wlio 
m.ade  the  war  and  carried  it  on  to  the  close.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  not  risen  to  the  height  of  his  per- 
sonality and  of  the  occasion,  the  Unionist  Government 
would  have  disappeared  from  office  long  before  the 
close  of  the  war. 


Why  was  Mr.  Balfour  Chosen. 

Instead  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  now  Mr.  Balfour  has 
been  chosen.  The  country  is  full  of  a  vague  desire 
for  a  great  change,  but  Mr.  Balfour  is  made  Prime 
Minister  precisely  because  it  is  desired  by  the  ruling 
family  that  the  minimum  of  change  should  be  made. 
If  that  idea  is  to  prevail,  it  will  not  take  long  to  prove 
that  the  new  Ministry  is  fundamentally  out  of  harmony 
with  the  temper  of  the  country.  The  reviewer  admits 
that  Mr.  Balfour  is  capable  of  displaying  prompt  and 
daring  initiative  by  fits  and  starts,  and  he  thinks  that 
his  forms  of  procedure  have  improved  the  machinery 
of  Government.  He  admits  that  his  Premiership  may 
be  a  brilliant  surprise,  but  his  record  on  the  education 
question  is  not  encouraging,  and  his  principal  difficulty 
will  lie  in  the  adherence  to  the  weakest  tradition  of 
his  uncle's  statesmanship,  which  is  habitual  favouritism 
towards  Germany  and  a  markedly  different  demeanour 
towards  France  and  Russia. 

The  reviewer  fears  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  considerably 
more  likely  to  succumb  to  than  to  resist  the  blandish- 
ments with  which  (,4ermany  is  endeavouring  to  hypno- 
tise Britisli  opinion.  The  result  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Balfour  is  that  Ave  have  now  a  dual  Govern- 
ment, but  it  ensures  the  defeat  of  the  Unionist  Party 
at  the  next  election.  The  average  Englishman  per- 
ceives that  to  place  the  Opposition  in  power  it  is 
necessary  to  restore  the  normal  efficiency  of  the  Party 
system.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  premiersnip  would  be 
offering  a  strong  counter-inducement.  Mr.  Balfour".s 
does  not. 

The  One  Really  Bio;  Man  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  "  NeAv  Liberal  Review  "  finds  it  difficult  to  be- 
He\^e  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  abandoned  all  hope  of 
the  Premiership,  to  Avhich  he  is  entitled  by  all  the  laws 
of  political  warfare.  "  He  is  the  one  really  big  man  of 
the  Cabinet.  .  .  .  With  the  Colonial  Secretary  at 
his  back  Mr.  Balfour  Avould  be  a  merely  spectral  Prime 
Minister.  He  Avill  continue  virtually  to  '  boss  the 
show.'  " 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  editor  of  the  "  National  Review  "  is  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  have  been 
Prime  Minister.  If  the  new  Premier  had  been  elected 
by  ballot  of  the  party,  "  Mr.  Chamberlain  Avould  have 
been  chosen  by  a  great  majority,  and  there  is  probably 
no  part  of  the  country  nor  any  corner  of  the  Empire 
in  Avhich  a  similar  result  would  not  have  been  obtained. 
He  is  not  only  marked  out  for  the  Premiership  by  the 
signal  and  overshadoAving  services  Avhich  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  State,  but  also— and  this  is  more  important 
—that  he  is  the  pilot  most  likely  to  Aveather  the  storin 
AA'hich  may  burst  upon  us  during  the  next  few  years." 
His  conduct  in  giving  the  place  to  Mr.  Balfour  has 
been  '■  morally  magnificent,"  but  it  is  not  politics. 
The  editor  hopes  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  apparently  because  he 
thinks  Mr.  Balfour  Avould  break  Avith  Free  Trade:  — 

"  We  require  at  the  head  of  our  finance  a  man  Avho 
Avill  examine  the  Avhole  situation  quite  independently  of 
the  accepted  shibboleths,  and  among  our  leading  men 
the  only  one  Avith  a  thoroughly  open  mind  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Profound  as  Avould  be  the  regret 
throughout  Greater  Britain  should  Mr.  Chamberlain 
relinquish  the  Colonial  Office,  it  Avould  be  generally 
recognised  that  at  the  Exchequer  he  Avould  haA'e  at 
least  as  great  opportunities  of  furthering  the  cause  of 
British   Imperialism  as   in   DoA\-ning   Street." 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid  says,  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century," 
thai  Mr.  Chamberlain's  position  in  the  reconstructed 
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Ministry  must  undoubtedly  be  of  unique  importance. 
Circumstances  have  conspired  in  his  favour,  and  have 
given  him  a  position  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  col- 
leagues. Even  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  less  vigorous 
and  self-assertive  than  he  is,  a  Premier  who  had  to 
work  with  a  colleague  whom  a  considerable  section  of 
the  community  regard  as  the  first  statesman  of  the  day 
could  hardly  hope  to  have  an  easy  lot.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ideas 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policj-  will  more  than  ever  pre- 
vail in  the  Cabinet.  .  .  .  Mr.  Chamberlain's  eager 
temperament  may  lead  him  to  look  with  sympathy 
upon  action  more  spirited  than  prudent,  but  his  ex- 
periences of  late  have  taught  him  that  in  most  human 
entei-prises  to  go  gently  is  to  go  safely." 


Lord  Rosebery. 

By  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  in  his  critical  character  sketch 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  in  the  August  number  of  "Pearson's" 
deplores  the  fact  that  the  ex-Premier  was  never  able 
to  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Rosebery  him- 
self keenly  felt  the  immense  loss  it  was  to  him  to  have 
lacked  this  training.  Mr.  O'Connor  thinks  that  it  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  what  he 
clearly  thinks  a  distincth-  unsatisfactory  career. 

Wh}'  He  Rose  to  Power. 

He  was  chosen  Foreign  Secretary  in  1886  largely  be- 
cause of  his  being  a  really  good  French  scholar — an 
essential  qualification  for  the  post;  but  his  power  of 
impressing  his  personality  on  people  also  had  much  to 
do  with  the  selection  for  so  important  a  post  of  a  man 
still  a  wayward  and  uncertain  factor  in  politics,  and 
without  experience  of  high  ofhce.  Mr.  O'Connor 
says:- — 

"  People  who  do  not  watch  events  closely  are  under 
the  delusion  that  Lord  Rosebery's  great  position  in' the 
public  eyes  has  been  the  result  of  accident — of  circum- 
stance with  the  making  and  direction  of  which  Lord 
Rosebei-y  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  This  is 
childishness.  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  most  prominent 
man  in  England  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  because 
he  has  the  popular  instinct." 

Extreme  Sensitiveness  His  Bane. 

"  It  is  partly  that  lack  of  experience  in  the  House  of 
Commons  .  .  .  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
Lord  Rosebery  is  perhaps  the  most  sensitive  man  ia 
public  life  in  England  to-day.  I  once  heard  him  de- 
scribed by  one  of  his  former  colleagues  as  like  a  naked 
man  standing  in  an  open  field  in  a  thunderstorm." 
Mv.  Labouchere  was  a  terrible  thorn  in  Lord  Ro<;e- 
bery's  side;  and  even  after  a  great  political  triumph  he 
would  keep  humble  members  of  his  ])arty  up  half  the 
night  while  he  moaned  over  the  pain  caused  him  by 
the  wicked  editor  of  "  Ti'uth."  "  Ambition  should  b;? 
made  of  sterner  stuff,"  says  his  critic. 

Some  Personal  Traits. 

Always  a  somewhat  lonely  man,  Lord  Rosebery  is 
now  almost  a  recluse.  What  company  he  frequents  he 
chooses  himself.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  he  to  be  seen  at 
another  man's  table,  though  at  his  own  may  be  found 
the  most  interesting  men  of  his  time.  Sunday  is  often 
the  only  day  in  the  week  when  he  comes  to  town.  His 
restlessness  is  not  less  striking,  and  must  often  get 
badly  on  the  nerves  of  the  guests  at  his  country  houses. 


A  Forecast  of  His  Future. 

Like  Hamlet,  Lord  Rosebery  is  haunted  by  sglf-ques- 
tioning.  and  Mr.  O'Connor's  veidict  will  probably  find 
many  to  agree  with  it. 

"  I  myself  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  conflict  is 
too  constant  to  leave  Lord  Rosebery  any  power  of 
effective  and  tenacious  action,  and  that  he  will  remain 
finally  in  history  as  one  of  those  men  who  mourned 
over  the  cursed  spite  that  called  upon  their  own  con- 
llicting  and  wearied  souls  to  settle  the  conflicts  of  a 
world  out  of  joint.  It  is  not  unusual  in  political  his- 
tory for  great  and  brilliant  soids  to  be  wrecked  by 
their  sensitiveness,  indecision,  fluctuations,  moods." 


The  Art  of  Benjamm  Constant. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  "  ^Magazine  of  Art  ''  Mr. 
M.  H.  Spielmann,  the  editor,  has  an  appreciation  of  the 
late  M.  Benjamin  Constant  and  his  art.  In  reference 
to  the  artist's  work  in  portrait  painting,  ilr.  Spiel- 
mann writes:  — 

"  It  Avas  in  1S93  that  his  loving  and  exquisite  portrait 
01  '  My  Son  Andre,'  now  in  the  Luxembourg  ]\Iuseuni, 
rained  him  the  honour  which  is  coveted  by  every  artist 
of  France  for  whom  medals  have  any  attraction  at  al). 
i'his  picture  he  repeated  for  his  wife,  and  it  was  this 
>^uceess  probably  that  gave  him  a  vogue  as  a  portrait 
jiainter,  and  assured  him  a  clientele  not  in  France  only, 
but  in  America  and  England.  In  most  of  his  women's 
poi'traits  there  is  an  oi)tilence,  an  oisemble  of  presenta- 
lion,  which  is  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  best 
English  taste  for  simplicity  and  modest  grace;  but  when 
lie  did  not  aim  at  '  the  grand  style  '  he  did  extremely 
well.  In  his  men's  portraits  he  was  much  the  more 
successful;  not  so  much  in  respect  of  the  merely  fine, 
good-looking  man  as  of  those  whose  faces  betrayed  real 
character  and  subtlety  of  expression — which  were  not 
always  flattering  to  the  sitter.  There  is  a  vrorld  of 
love  and  tenderness  in  his  son's  portrait,  and  a  world 
of  cunning,  of  \iilgarity,  of — Avickedness,  shall  I  say? — 
in  others  which  shall  be  nameless.  At  such  times  Ben- 
jamin Constant  was  the  fine  portraitist,  worthy,  per- 
haps, of  the  eminence  it  was  his  ambition  to  reach,  as 
successful  as  master  of  his  brush  as  he  was  brilliant 
in  the  rendering  of  Oriental  light  and  colour." 


The  Australian  Army. 

Mr.  F.  Wilkinson  writes  in  the  "  Empire  Review  " 
of  the  Australian  Army  Reorganisation.  He  comments 
on  the  great  lack  of  ammunition  in  the  Australian 
States:— 

'■  In  one  case— the  3rd  Battalion  Commonwealth  con- 
tingent—only about  ten  magazine  rifles  per  squadron 
could  be  loaned  to  the  troops  for  preliminary  training, 
and  ammunition  was  tmprocurable." 

Small  arms  and  ammunition  factories  are  to  be  estab- 
lished near  Sydney. 


The  "Girl's  Realm"  for  August  keeps  up  its  stan- 
dard very  Avell.  "  A  Painter  of  Gardens,"  Miss  du  Cane, 
is  the  subject  of  an  interview,  with  whicn  are  many 
charming  illustrations  of  Oid  English  and  other  gardens. 
Xuremberg  and  its  toy  industry  comes  in  tor  another 
paper.  The  series  of  ''  Girls  that  the  Counties  are 
proud  of  "  is  continued.  As  a  magazine  for  girls  from 
about  ten  or  twelve  to  eighteen,  the  "  Girl's  Realm 
is  certainly  to  be  recommended. 
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The  Renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders,  writing  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  for  August,  upon  "Italy  and  the  Triplice," 
maintains  that  Italy's  adhesion  to  the  Triple  Alliance  is 
more  formal  than  real.  The  visit  of  the  King  of 
Italy  to  St.  Petersburg,  without  making  a  call  on 
his  way  at  Vienna,  has  reminded  the  world  that 
Europe  may  at  any  time  find  itself  face  to  face  with 
the  two  Alliances— the  Triple  and  the  Dual— of  which 
Austria  and  Germany  would  be  the  Dual,  while 
Fiance,  Russia,  and  Italy  would  be  the  Triple.  Mr. 
Sanders  says:  — 

•'  If  Russia  would  undertake  to  oppose  the  pan- 
German  ...pal,  then  assuredly  would  Italy  become  the 
friend  of  Russia.  The  tendencies,  therefore,  militate 
against  the  continuance  in  full  force  of  a  pact  which 
has  ceased  to  be  a  necessity,  and  may  soon  prove  a 
danger  to  one  of  its  signatoriee.  The  Powers  of  the 
Dual  Alliance  have  only  to  wait;  they  stand  compactly 
opposed  to  a  concourse  of  mistrusts  and  ulterior  in- 
tentions. 

"  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  both  Signor 
Prinetti  and  Count  Goluchowski  should  assure  their 
respective  publics  that,  though  the  Triplice  has  been 
renewed  without  amendment,  it  is  a  mere  formality, 
leaving  the  contracting  parties  free  to  make  whatever 
subsidiary    and    external    compacts    they    choose. 

"  An  arrangement  defended  by  its  very  authors  as 
innocuous  has  not  much  merit  on  its  side,  more  especi- 
ally when  it  has  to  be  paid  for  in  hard  cash.  The 
surpluses  of  the  last  two  Budgets  have  whetted  the 
appetite  of  the  Italian  constituencies  for  substantial 
reductions  in  taxation.  Those  economies  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  ruthless  cutting  down  of  the  expenditure 
on  an  army  wholly  disproportionate  to  national  needs, 
so  that  the  position  of  hard-worked  junior  partner 
would  be  gradually  exchanged  for  that  of  sleeping  part- 
nership. The  Central  Powers  will  act  wisely  in  accept- 
ing this  condition  of  things;  otherwise  they  will  be 
confronted  one  day  with  the  ugly  alternative  of  Italy's 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  Triplice.  Europe  would 
then  return  to  the  insecure  balance  of  the  middle  seven- 
ties, though  the  beam  would  be  apt  to  dip  the  oppo- 
site way.  Very  inconveniently,  let  us  admit,  for  Ger- 
many and  Austria.      But  who  could  blame  Italy?" 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  in  the  "Contemporary  Re- 
view "  upon  the  same  subject,  says:  — 

"  In  the  near  or  distant  future,  when  a  clerical  Em- 
peror sits  on  the  throne  of  the  Habsburgs,  a  return  to 
the  policy  of  Count  Kaunitz— the  grouping  together  of 
Russia,  Austria;  peruaps  a  quadruple  Alliance,  includ- 
ing Italy  and  France — will  prove  to  the  man  in  the 
street  what  every  politician  knows  already,  that  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  no  more  than  a  misleading  name. 

"  The  attitude  of  the  King  of  Italy  ought  to  make 
this  clear  enough,  even  as  things  stand  to-day.  After 
having  prolonged  the  Triple  Alliance,  Victor  Emanuel 
III.  set  out  to  pay  a  visit,  strange  to  say,  not  to  one 
ot  his  allies,  but  to  the  head  of  the  opposition  group 
of  Powers.  And  this  almost  before  the  ink  with  which 
he  had  written  his  signature  was  dry. 

"  The  Poles  and  Czechs  have  the  destinies  of  Austria 
in  their  hands,  and  they  are  not  disposed  to  submerge 
them  in  the  interests  of  their  secular  enemies— the 
Germans.  One  of  the  latest  outer  symbols  of  their 
political  preponderance  is  the  appearance  of  their  repre- 
sentatives side  by  side  with  a  German  and  Hungarian — 
with  the  Austrian  special  Embassy  destined  to  be 
present  in  London  at  the  Coronation  festivities.  This 
incident,    however    insignificant    it    may    at    first    sight 


appear,  foreshadows  the  remodelling  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy into  a  federation  of  four  States:  a  Hungarian,  a 
German,  a  Polish,  and  a  Bohemian." 


The  Secret  of  the  Kaiser's  Power, 

By  Herr  von  Schierbrand. 

Herr  Wolf  von  Schierbrana  contributes  to  the  "North 
American  Review "  an  interesting  paper  on  The 
Personal  Influence  of  cue  Kaiser  on  i^erman  Public 
Life"  He  says  according  to  the  Constitution  he  has 
not  '  so  much  power,  but  nevertheless  he  exercises 
almost  that  of  a  despot.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  "embodies  an  epitome  of  all  the  driving  forces  m 
the  German  character  of  to-day,  and  exercises  a  well- 
nigh  mesmeric  influence  on  the  mind  and  imagination 
of  the  nation."  He  leaves  no  means  unused  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  his  personal  ideas  upon  the 
nation  Speeches  from  the  throne,  which  used  to  be 
impersor.al  and  unimpressive  documents,  have  become 
sensational  events,  reverberating  through  the  whole 
Empire,  and  stamping  in  advance  as  his  personal  op- 
ponents, nay,  his  enemies,  all  those  persons  who 
resist  the  measures  which  he  recommends.  He  spends 
a  treat  deal  of  time  in  keeping  the  army  perfectly 
under  his  own  control.  It  is  credibly  asserted  that  he 
personally  knows  one-half  of  the  25,000  omcers  m  his 
army.  Through  his  military  Cabinet  he  knows  every- 
thing about  everj-body,  especially  about  the  corps  of 
officers.  He  dispenses  awards  and  punishments  at 
will,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  fraternising  with 
the  officers  at  luncheons  or  banquets  given  at  their 
barracks,  to  wuicu  ne  invites  himself.  He  person- 
ally knows  everv  one  of  the  123  ships  in  the  German 
Navy,  and  all  the  15,000  naval  officers  under  his  com- 
mand. 

Then  he  appeals  to  the  love  of  decorations  which 
characterises  the  German  people,  and  every  January 
he  holds  a  Fete  of  Decorations,  when  from  5,000  to 
8,000  citizens  are  newly  decorated.  They  are  drawn 
from  every  walk  of  life,  are  invited  to  Court,  regaled 
in  the  old  Castle,  and  all  their  names  and  addresses 
are  published  in  full  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Empire. 

He  has  vastly  increased  the  splendour  of  his  Court, 
renovated  and  embellished  his  palaces,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  make  his  banquets  the  best  in  Europe. 

Not  content  with  doing  these  things,  which  are  legiti- 
mate enough,  he  has  overridden  the  Constitution  by 
disregarding  the  express  provision  drawn  up  by  Bis- 
marck to  the  effect  that  every  public  utterance  of 
the  Emperor,  oral  or  written,  must  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  By  this  means  it  was 
sought  to  secure  to  lue  Germans  liberty  of  criticism 
for  anything  that  the  Kaiser  might  say.  But  public 
declarations  have  been  made  scores  of  times  by  the 
Kaiser,  condemning  or  approving  men  or  measures, 
without  previous  consultation  with  his  Chancellors; 
and  if  anybody  criticises  these  utterances  he  is  liable 
to  be  prosecuted  for  lese-majeste;  and  on  this  point 
Herr  von  Schierbrand  speaks  with  great  severity.  He 
says  the  Kaiser  has  done  incalculable  narm  by  lower- 
ing national  standards  of  political  thought  and  liberty. 
He  has  practically  destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  Honest  expression  of  opinion,  whenever 
it  contravened  his  ideas  and  convictions,  has  been  so 
persistently  and  severely  punished  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  effectually  muzzled.  During  the  fourteen  years 
of    his  reign   he   has   never  pardoned   a   single   one   of 
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those  who  have  offended  against  his  dignity,  or  even 
shortened  in  any  instance  their  penalty. 

HeiT  von  Schierbrand  thinks  also  that  in  German 
literary  and  art  life  the  personal  influence  of  ^e 
Kaiser  has  been  noxious  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
has  substituted  tame  mediocrity  for  the  most  promising 
and  interesting  movement  in  literature  and  art  of 
modern  times. 

He  also  complains  that  the  Kaiser  has  monopolised 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  poHcy  of  Germany  ever 
since  the  retirement  of  Bismarck.  He  has  made  the 
Chancellor  a  mere  figure-head.  He  has  become  the 
most  prominent  demagogue  in  the  Empire.  Into 
every  political  campaign  he  has  thrown  firebrands  in 
the  shape  of  mottoes,  pithy  and  apt  sayings,  sarcastic 
allusions,  or  ironical  retorts.  Every  weapon  of  war- 
fare has  been  successfuly  employed  by  him.  let  al- 
though he  has  been  checkmated  now  and  then,  and 
despite  occasional  rebuffs,  he  has  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  had  his  own  way,  and  is  likely  to  have  it  m  the 
future.  His  influence  to-day  is  felt  more  strongly  than 
that  of  any  other  political  factor  in  Germany. 


be,  and  you'll  come  in  an  hour  after,  and  not  make  ten 
pounds  for  the  same  lot  of  fish.  You  never  know 
before  you  come  in  what  you'll  make.'  " 


Toilers  of  the  Deep. 

An  article  on  "  The  Deep-Sea  Fisherman  "  in  "  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine"  is  chiefly  interesting  because  of 
the  insight  it  gives  into  the  life  of  these  hard-working 
subjects  of  the  King.  Taken  from  the  mouth  of  a 
fishing  captain  himself,  the  hardships  of  the  life  come 
vividlv  before   the   reader:  — 

"  '  It's  a  hard  life,  take  it  as  you  will.  You'll  never 
meet  a  fisherman  who  wouldn't  remain  on  shore  if  he 
could.' 

"  '  Ay,'  said  the  mate,  '  that's  so.  I've  been  on  deck 
from  twelve  to  twelve,  and  never  had  time  to  go  down, 
working  hard  all  the  time— save,  of  course,  to  swallow  a 
mouthful  of  tea.' 

"  'Yes,'  said  the  skipper,   '  it's  haul,  haul,  haul,  the 
whole  time.      Your  hands  get  that  cold,  you  can't  feel 
'em,  and  vou  can't  wear  mits  'cause  of  the  fish.      That's 
the  cruellest  thing  of  all.       It'll   freeze  and   snow   for 
days  and  davs.  and  the  ice  will  form  thick  on  the  deck 
and    the   ropes    and    the    sails— not    slush,    but    regular 
ice,  till  vou  have  to  knock  it  off  in  blocks  with  hand- 
spikes.   '  And  all  the  time  you've  got  to  be  working  at 
that   blessed    net.       One   night    the   mate   yonder    was 
turning  in,  after  his  watch,  took  his  boots  off,  when  up 
he  has  to  come;  net  had  caught  or  something.      Went 
down   again,   got   one  boot   off,   when   up   he's    fetched 
acrain.      Next  time  he  didn't  take  his  boots  off  at  all, 
but  turned  in,  boots  and  ail,  and  was  settling  down  to 
sleep,  when  he's  called  out  a  third  time,  and  when  that 
was  over  it  was  his  watch.       Then  when  your  hands 
get  warm  aarain,  ah.  it's  then  you  feel  it.      "Why,  I've 
cried   for   pain.       I've   seen   big   men    go    right   uncon- 
scious when  they've  come  into  the  warm— yes.  from  the 
pain.      The  worst  is,  your  hands  get  so  hard  they  crack, 
and  you  can't  do  nothin'  for  that.      O'  course,  they  get 
all  right  again  ashore.       There's  the  sea-boils,  too — oh, 
it's  properly  hard,  I  tell  yon.       But  the  worst  job  of 
all  is  standing  at  the  wheel  in  the  coiu  nights.       It's 
cruel.       The    cruiser    and    cutter    chaps    come    aboard, 
and    won't    believe    us    when    xs-e    tell    them    that    our 
watches  are  eight  hours.'  " 

And  the  rewards  of  this  toil  are  often  most  pitiably 
unsatisfactory,  to  quote  again: — 

"  '  And  it's  uncertain  work,  just  heart-breaking  at 
times.  I've  known  a  boat  come  in  with  a  tidy  load 
of  fish  and  clear  a  heap  of  money,  forty  pounds,  it  may 


Edison  on  the  Storage  Battery. 

The  Future  of  Motor  Cars. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  contributes  to  the  "  North 
American  Re\-iew "  for  July  a  brief  but  interesting 
paper  giving  an  account  of  his  new  storage  battery. 
He  speaks  veiy  highly  of  it.  He  has  been  working  at 
it  continuously  for  the  last  three  years.  He  considers 
that  he  has  achieved  success.  Twenty-one  of  his 
nickel-iron  storage  cells,  weighing  332  pounds,  pro- 
pelled a  Baker  automobile  with  two  men  for  eighty- 
five  miles,  on  a  level  country  road,  with  one  charge. 
The  automobile  weighed  altogether  about  half  a  ton. 
It  ran  on  another  occasion  with  one  charge  sixty-two 
miles  over  country  roads  many  of  them  with  gradients 
as  steep  as  twelve  feet  in  a  hundred.  He  thinks  by 
this  battery  he  has  solved  the  question  of  the  motcn-. 
The  automobile  costs  from  £140  upwards,  and  it  can 
be  taken  out  for  a  run  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  at 
a  cost  of  two  shillings.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
suburban  residences  of  New  York  have  no  carriage- 
houses.  Mr.  Edison  thinks  that  his  new  storage  bat- 
tery will  enable  half  of  these  suburban  residents  to 
have  "  a  serviceable  pleasure  vehicle  at  their  beck  and 
call,  without  hiring  a  coachman  to  keep  it  clean  and 
run  it,  with  no  horses  to  eat  their  heads  off,  and  no 
oats  and  hay  to  buy." 

The  Electric  Car  of  the  Future. 
He  thinks  that  electric  carriages  -n-ill  develop  into 
two  general  types — one  a  light  buggy  type  and  the 
other  a  heavy  touring  carriage.  The  French  types 
of  electric  carriages  come  nearer  to  his  ideas  as  to 
the  combination  of  strength  and  stability  than  any 
other  models.  The  superstructure,  he  thinks,  can  be 
made  gauzy,  if  the  wheels  and  the  frame  are  solid. 
The  superiority  of  his  battery  over  the  old  lead 
storage  battery  is  very  great.  His  nickel-iron  storage 
cell  is  immersed  in  an  alkaline  solution,  the  chemical 
reactions  are  of  a  most  simple  and  stable  character, 
the  conditions  permit  of  a  perfect  mechanical  con- 
struction, and  it  remains  uninjured  in  any  imaginable 
conditions.  In  a  batterj'  which  has  been  charged  and 
refilled  over  seven  hundred  times  are  no  signs  of 
chemical  deterioration,  whereas  the  lead  storage  bat- 
tery gradually  becomes  less  and  less  efl[icient,  and  in 
a  few  months" is  totally  inoperative.  If  it  is  made  light 
it  rapidly  becomes  useless.  He  is  now  trying  this 
nickel-iron  battery  on  five  different  models  of  auto- 
mobiles of  varying  weights  and  construction.  Each 
of  them  is  to  be  run  five  thousand  miles  over  countn' 
roads  at  an  average  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  per 
dav. 


Russia  in  Manchuria. 

IVI.  Legras  contributes  to  the  first  .July  number  of  the 
•'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  an  important  article  on 
v,-hat  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  Russian  Manchuria. 
M.  Legras  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  pretty 
much  where  he  pleased,  and  the  impression  which  his 
journey  made  upon  him  may  be  thus  summarised.  His 
first  idea  was  that  the  Russians  had  been  guilty  of  a 
capital  mistake  in  leaving  nearly  three  thousand  kilo- 
metres of  their  great  railway  at  the  mercy  of  a  popula- 
tion which  has  not  submitted  to  them.      It  is  tme  that 
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they  have  accumulated  troops  and  have  signed  treaties 
stipulating  for  the  protection  of  their  nationals,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  not  less  true  that  they  cannot  be 
secured  against  a  sudden  cutting  of  the  railway  or 
against  various  attempts  upon  their  interests.  The 
Kussians  have  run  this  risk  for  various  reasons,  of 
^vhich  the  most  important  are  two,  the  one  commercial 
and  the  other  political.  Ti»e  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
i^  a  sort  of  hybrid;  in  its  origin,  whatever  may  be  the 
official  version,  it  was  a  purely  military  line,  and  was 
jilanned  in  consequence  of  the  warnings  of  various 
Oovernor-Gcnerals  of  Eastern  Siberia,  who  had  always 
made  a  great  point  of  the  danger  which  this  unarmed 
Russian  colony  was  running  face  to  face  with  China, 
and  destitute  of  quick  communication  with  the  capital. 
The  belief  in  the  commercial  success  of  the  enterprise 
was  at  first  extremely  small,  so  much  so  that  the  sta- 
tions were  placed  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 
and  only  at  points  where  a  fair  amount  of  traffic  might 
be  reasonably  expected.  In  sjiite  of  all,  however,  the 
traffic  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  grew  and  grew. 
The  little  stations  had  to  be  multiplied  by  two,  and 
even  then  were  not  enough. 

M.  Legras  shows  that  the  continuation  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  through  Manchuria  is  really  a  sign  of 
the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Russian  Government.  He 
also  makes  it  clear  that  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
by  the  Russians  does  not  extend  to  the  railway,  which 
will  continue  to  be  guarded  by  Russian  troops.  Rus- 
sian occupation  will  continue  to  be  a  reality  in  the  sense 
that  Russia  will  proceed  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country  in  partnership,  so  to  speak,  with  native 
proprietors;  a  method  which  secures  to  Russia  the 
fruits  of  annexation  without  any  of  the  responsibilities. 
It  is  this  which  will  prevent  Russia  from  permitting  any 
commercial  competition  in  Manchuria.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  railway  has  been  built  were  so  con- 
trived as  to  make  it  against  the  interest  of  China  to 
grant  concessions  for  railways  without  injuring  her  own 
interests,  so  M.  Legras  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
Russia  has  nothing  to  fear  in  Manchuria  so  long  as 
peace  is  maintained.  Of  course  there  is  the  risk  of 
local  troubles,  and  in  the  event  of  a  general  conflagra- 
tion, such  as  he  holds  might  result  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Japanese  in  Korea,  both  the  economic  and 
the  militarv  situation  would  be  threatened. 


Pierre  Loti  in  Travancore. 

M.  Pierre  Loti  contributes  to  the  second  July  number 
of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  a  long  and  ex- 
quisitely written  paper  of  his  experiences  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore.  It  was  his 
privilege  to  see  that  delightful,  intimate  India,  where 
the  tourist  does  not  penetrate,  and  he  sings  its  praises 
in  French  so  exquisite  that  to  attempt  to  translate  it 
seems  almost  a  sacrilege.  The  great  Indian  temples, 
"R-ith  their  innumerable  series  of  pillars,  and  their 
colossal  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses,  naturally  makes 
a  profound  impression  upon  this  writer,  so  sensitive  to 
beauty  in  all  its  forms. 

Suddenly  he  sees  in  the  shade  of  a  banyan  tree  near 
an  ancient  idol  of  Siva  a  personage  in  a  violet  robe, 
with  a  long  white  beard,  calmly  sitting  down  reading. 
Actually  it  is  a  bishop,  a  Syrian  bishop,  but  how 
strange  to  see  him  in  this  country  of  the  mysteries  of 
Brahmins!  Yet  it  is  really  perfectly  natural,  for  the 
ilaharajah  of  Travancore  has  about  half  a  million 
Christian  subjects.  These  do  not  represent  the  triumph 
of  modern  missionary  effort;  their  ancestors  built 
Christian   churches   here  in  epochs   when   Europe   her- 


self was  still  pagan,  for  these  assert  that  Christianity 
was  brought  here  by  St.  Thomas,  who  came  to  India 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  It  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  more  probable  that  they  are  descended 
from  Nestorians  who  emigrated  from  Syria.  Not  less 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  in  the  north  of  Travan- 
core are  to  be  found  descendants  of  Jews  who  emi- 
grated after  the  second  destruction  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  pleasant  to  relate  that  under  the 
benign  rule  of  the  Maharajah  there  are  no  religious 
feuds;  each  religious  community  practises  its  faith  in 
jieace  and  toleration. 

M.  Loti  has  the  seeing  eye  of  the  true  traveller,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the 
scenes  which  aroused  his  interest  and  inspired  his  pen. 
He  describes  the  remarkable  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Trivandrum,  where  the  fauna  and  flora  of  India  are 
preserved  under  conditions  absolutely  similar  to  the 
undisturbed  jungle.  He  visits  the  Maharajah  himself, 
and  rejoices  that  this  Prince  has  had  the  good  taste 
to  remain  Indian,  and  not  to  assume  the  ugly  Western 
dress.  M.  Loti  was  entrusted  with  the  mission  of 
presenting  to  his  Highness  a  French  decoration,  and 
when  he  had  discharged  this  duty  he  conversed  with 
the  Maharajah  about  Europe,  which  the  Prince  is  pre- 
vented from  visiting  by  the  strict  rules  of  his  caste.  He 
also  talked  with  the  Maharajah  on  literary  subjects,  and 
found  him  a  man  of  cultivated  and  refined  intelligence. 
Some  days  afterwards  M.  Loti  was  presented  to  the 
Maharanee;  this  is  not  the  wife,  but  the  maternal  aunt 
of  the  ^laharajah.  In  Travancore  names,  titles,  and 
property  are  inherited  on  the  female  side;  indeed,  in 
this  State  women  have  actually  the  pri\'ilege  of  repu- 
diating their  husbands  at  their  pleasure. 


St.  Augustine  on  Woman  and  Marriage. 

A  very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe,  of 
London,  entitled  "  The  Conversion  of  St.  Augustine," 
is  contributed  to  the  "  International  Journal  of  Ethics" 
for  July.  In  reality  the  wliole  interest  of  the  article 
is  centred  in  the  account  which  it  gives  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's views  on  woman  and  marriage.  Mr.  McCabe 
ridicules  the  popular  conception  that  St.  Augustine  had 
lived  a  life  of  abandoned  vice  before  his  conversion. 
It  is  true  that  he  lived  with  a  mistress  for  fourteen 
years  before  he  was  converted,  but  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  briefest  inquiry  will  make  it  clear  that  even 
a  Christian  youth,  if  unbaptised,  would  take  a  mistress 
without  a  suggestion  of  moral  compunction.  "When  he 
dismissed  his  mistress  he  prepared  to  marry  a  girl  of 
ten,  whom  his  mother  had  chosen  for  him  for  the  sake 
of  her  dowry.  As  the  damsel  was  somewhat  young, 
the  marriage  was  postponed  for  two  years  on  social 
and  financial  grounds.  During  this  period  of  waiting 
St.  Augustine  took  another  mistress,  but  before  the 
time  fixed  for  his  wedding  he  became  a  convert,  and 
accepted  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  time,  which  was 
dominated  by  the  ideal  of  entire  continence.  Augus- 
tine believed  that  Paul  made  physical  abstinence  the 
test  of  real  discipleship.  Augustine  felt  that  Christ 
asked  him  to  sacrifice  everj'  pleasure  and  interest  that 
was  purely  of  this  world.  A  complete  sacrifice  of 
female  love  was  the  supreme  test  of  readiness  to  be  a 
disciple.  It  was  from  this  that  Augustine  recoiled, 
and  to  this  which  he  submitted  in  the  spiritual  crisis 
which  he  describes  as  his  conversion,  although  Mr. 
McCabe  maintains  that  it  was  not  a  conversion  at  all 
in  the  ethical  sense  of  that  word,  it  was  an  acceptance 
of  the  ascetic  ideal  of  earlv  Christianitv. 
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Augustine  wrote  a  series  of  treatises  upon  love  and 
niatrimony.  The  older  he  grew  the  more  severe  was 
his  condemnation  of  all  intimate  relations  with  -svomen. 
He  told  a  young  man  who  hesitated  to  quit  the  world 
on  account  of  his  mother:  "  We  have  to  beware  of 
Eve  in  every  woman,  no  matter  who  she  is."  In  his 
later  sermons  he  was  frankly  contemptuous  of  women. 
He  could  see  no  reason  why  Eve  should  have  been 
created  at  all  save  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
species.  The  root  idea  of  his  whole  philosophj'  was 
that  there  was  something  unhallowed  in  the  very 
essence  of  sexual  feeling,  and  especially  of  sexual  in- 
tercourse. In  his  treatise  on  conjugal  love  he  declares 
that  marriage  is  only  divine  because  it  leads  to  the 
production  of  children,  although  it  has  a  minor  degree 
of  utility  in  removing  stress  of  temptation.  The  pro- 
creation of  children  was  the  sole  object  which  justified 
marriage,  and  any  pleasure  accompanying  it  was  unholy, 
and  must  not  be  desired  or  enjoyed  in  itself.  The 
best  thing  was  not  to  marry  at  all,  but  if  anj'one  was 
so  weak  as  to  marry  he  was  to  be  very  continent,  and 
abstain  altogether  from  conjugal  life  on  holy  festivals. 
As  procreation  was  the  essential  matter,  he  even  justi- 
fied the  conduct  of  the  earl.y  patriarchs,  as  they  acted 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  not  a  feeling  of  lust.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  if  a  man's  wife  proved 
to  be  barren,  he  would  hesitate  at  forbidding  him  to 
have  a  mistress  in  addition  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
children.  He  says:  "  It  was  lawful  to  the  patriarchs; 
whether  it  is  lawful  now  or  no  I  should  not  like  to 
say."  If,  however,  the  man  proved  to  be  sterile,  he 
Avould  not  allow  the  wife  a  paramour,  because  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  there  to  be  only  one  lord  and 
master.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  re-marriage  of 
widows,  declaring  that  all  widows  should  take  a  vow  of 
continence,  and  that  to  break  this  vow  by  re-marrying 
would  be  worse  than  adulter^'.  In  his  treatise  on 
'■  Marriage  and  Concupiscence"  he  explicitly  describes 
sexual  feeling  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  born  of  original 
*in,  and  quite  accidental  to  marriage. 


Was  Lady  Macbeth  a  Study  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ? 

To  the  "Dublin  Review"  the  Rev.  Vincent  J.  McNabb 
contributes  a  well-thought-out  and  most  interesting 
argument  as  to  whether  or  not  Shakespeare  wrote 
'■  Macbeth  "  prompted  by  a  desire  to  show  a  parallel 
to  Queen  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen 
of  Scotland,  to  the  theatre-going  audiences  of  James 
I.'s  reign.  After  quoting  evidence  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  the  mirror  up 
to  Nature  in  his  plays,  the  writer  brings  forward  the 
friendship  of  the  poet  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
an  ardent  friend  to  Mary,  who  was  thrown  into  prison 
by  Elizabeth  and  released  by  James,  as  an  argument  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare  had  cause  for  a  dislike  of 
Queen  Ehzabeth.       And  further:  — 

"  According  to  Malone  and  other  competent  critics, 
'  Macbeth  '  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
1606,  three  years  after  the  Coronation  of  James,  the 
son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Evidently  the  plaj'  had 
been  recognised  as  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
nationality  and  history.  Thus  we  find  the  king's  visit 
to  Oxford  in  1603  marked  by  a  play,  or  interlude,  called 
•  Macbeth,'  performed  in  the  king's  presence." 

The  A\Titer  gives  six  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  play  and  historical  events.  Of  these,  the  following 
are  the  most  telling:  — 


■■  It  is  the  only  play  of  which  Shakespeare- lays  tL.^ 
plot  in  Scotland.  This  could  hardly  fail  to  please  a 
Scottish  king;  and  we  have  seen  that  this  fitness  witli 
circumstances  had  already  been  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity autiiorities  at  Oxford.  The  play  is  based  on 
the  murder  of  a  kinsman,  sovereign,  and  guest.  Mary 
Stuart  was  kinswoman,  queen  (in  the  eyes  of  her  ad- 
herents), and  guest  of  Elizabeth.  The  outcome  of  the 
'  vaulting  ambition  '  which  overleaps  itself  is  that  the 
sovereignty  passes  from  Macbeth  to  the  son  of  the 
murdered  sovereign;  just  as  the  crown  of  England 
passed,  on  Elizabeth's  death,  to  James,  the  son  of 
Mary.  And  we  may  remark  that  Shakespeare  has 
made  many  additions  to  the  source  of  the  play,  Holin- 
shed's  Chronicle.  The  whole  character  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth is  the  poet's  own  creation." 

As  the  writer  very  truly  remarks,  these  are  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  idea  he  brings  forward; 
and  we  must  also  remember  that  points  which  seem 
obscure  now  would  appear  very  differently  to  audiences 
familiar  A^-ith  the  gossip  of  the  day. 


A  Word  to  Inventors. 

The  role  of  the  inventor  has  always  been  a  some- 
what pitiable  one,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  for 
one  inventor  who  succeeds  there  are  at  least  a  thou- 
sand who  fail  utterly  to  realise  their  dreams  of  fame 
and  fortune. 

In  the  "  Nouvelle  Review  "  M.  Desmarest  traces  the 
good  and  ill  fortune  Avhich  has  attended  some  of  those 
whom  the  world  has  reason  to  regard  as  among  its 
greatest  benefactors.  He  points  out  with  considerable 
shrewdness  that  the  invention  which  is  successful,  and 
which  brings  its  inventor  a  large  fortune,  is  generally 
some  apparently  insignificant  little  object,  which  has 
been  elaborated  without  very  much  thought  or  time. 
The  man  who  invented  or  re-discovered  the  safetj'-pin 
made  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  as  did  the  inventor 
of  the  steel  pen. 

Toys  that  Make  Fortunes. 

The  inventor  of  a  really  good  new  toy  is  always  sure 
to  make  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  a  large 
fortune  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who  can  think  of  some 
really  practical  and  sensible  addition  to  an  article  al- 
ready much  in  use.  Fortime  and  fame  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  man  who  first  imagined  the  placing  of  a 
small  piece  of  indiarubber  on  a  pencil  shield.  As  was 
meet  and  right,  a  woman  invented  the  perambulator, 
and  she  is  said  to  have  made  about    £10,000. 

The  French  writer  gives  innumerable  examples  of 
those  inventors  who  have  benefited  humanity,  but  who 
have  not  been  very  fortunate  themselves.  The  ques- 
tion of  patents  is  in  every  country  a  difiicult  one,  and 
as  most  inventors  are  unbusinesslike,  a  good  idea  is 
often  exploited  by  a  man,  or  group  of  men,  who  would 
be  quite  incapable  of  making  the  actual  invention. 
Large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  those  who  have 
simply  adapted  an  existing  invention  to  the  practical 
needs  of  humanity.  There  are  still  many  things  for 
which  the  world  anxiously  waits.  One  is  a  noiseless 
typewriter;  such  an  invention  would  make  its  patentee 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Another  is  the 
dream,  or  rather  nightmare,  of  every  bottle-maker, 
■\vine  and  spirit  merchant,  and  brewer  in  the  world — a 
cork  which,  by  some  ingenious  and  yet  cheap  arrange- 
ment, would  automatically  lock  the  moment  the  bottle 
was  emptied  of  its  contents.  Probablj'  in  no  business 
in  the  world  is  there  more  fraud  and  cheating. 
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Nature-Study  in  Schools. 


The  Story  ot  a  Derbyshire  Excursion. 

Miss  Catherine  Dodd  contributes  to  the  "  National 
Review"  a  brief,  but  interesting,  paper  entitled  "A 
School  Journey  in  Derbyshire."  Miss  Dodd  has  very 
sound  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of  taking  children  into 
the  country  to  learn  direct  from  Nature  something 
about  the  world  in  which  they  live.  It  was  Rousseau, 
she  says,  who  first  made  the  world  recognise  those 
things,  and  succeeded  in  making  generations  of  teachers 
undertake  school  journeys  in  various  counti-ies  in 
Europe.  In  Switzerland,  school  excursions  and  school 
journeys  form  a  definite  part  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  all  classes  of  schools  and  training  colleges  for 
teachers.  As  many  as  ten  school  excursions  are  in- 
sisted upon  yearly  in  some  of  the  Cantons,  the  ex- 
penses of  which,  as  well  as  the  teachers'  fees  for  con- 
ducting them,  are  borne  by  the  State.  The  German 
schoolmaster  has  been  practising  on  school  journeys  for 
over  100  years.  He  takes  his  class  with  him,  and  wan- 
ders about  the  country  for  several  days.  Miss  Dodit 
has  accompanied  Belgian  children  and  their  teachers 
to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  has  sailed  down  the 
Danube  with  parties  of  Hungarian  schoolboys  studying 
history,  geography,  and  politics  all  the  way.  These 
teachers  all  report  that  "experience  and  intercourse  are 
a  larger  factor  in  the  education  of  the  child  than  all 
the  instruction  of  a  class-room." 

We  read  with  a  groan  the  remark  that  "  in  England 
lliere  is  verj'  little  systematic  out-door  teaching  in  our 
schools,  the  reason  being  that  this  kind  of  teaching 
does  not  yield  quick  returns  for  examination  papers, 
and  partly  because  it  is  not  an  English  habit  to  consider 
education  purely  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
We  are,  however,  beginning  to  make  tentative  efforts 
in  this  direction;  and  Miss  Dodd  describes  a  school 
journey  recently  made  in  Derbyshire  with  a  class  of 
school  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
some  twenty  odd  women  students,  training  for  teachers 
in  Owen's  College. 

All  the  children  were  girls,  with  the  exception  of  two 
boys.  The  time  was  June,  and  the  weather  fine.  The 
mistress  of  the  school  and  the  mistress  of  method  from 
the  training  college  accompanied  them  as  critical  spec- 
tators. Some  of  the  students  were  told  off  as  pioneers, 
while  others  were  formed  into  a  rearguard  to  pick  up 
small  and  weary  children  who  straggled  behind.  There 
were  nurses  vdt\\  needles,  thread,  lint,  and  plaster  to 
attend  to  small  accidents  to  person  or  attire.  Others 
were  told  off  to  provide  food,  and  there  was  again  a 
third  class  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  children 
were  properly  washed  and  neatly  dressed.  There  were 
also  reporters  and  critics  whose  duty  it  was  to  note 
the  blunders  as  well  as  the  successes  of  the  expedition, 
and  to  read  their  reports  at  the  evening  conferences 
which  were  held  after  the  young  children  had  gone  to 
bed. 

They  started  early  in  the  morning  by  rail,  got  out  at 
Hayfield  Station,  and  the  school  journey  proper  began 
with  a  lecture  bv  one  of  the  teachers  on  the  railway 
that  they  had  just  left.  They  ate  their  lunch  on  the  hill- 
side, and  sang  their  school  song,  after  which  they  visited 
a  farm,  watched  churning,  tasted  the  buttermilk,  and 
then  went  off  to  study  water  action  in  the  heart  of  a 
wild  and  beautiful  mountain  country.  They  ate  choco- 
late as  a  substitute  for  afternoon  tea,  and  after  a  lesson 
by  the  riverside  on  rivers,  they  arrived  at  half -past  6  at 
Park  Hall,  where  they  were  taken  in,  fed,  and  lodged 
by  the  Co-operative  Holiday  Association. 

And  so  it  went  on  every  day.  The  children  went  to 
bed  before   9.    At   10.30,   everyone   was   m   bed.    Next 


morning  they  mustered  and  sang  their  morning  hymn 
before  8  o'clock  breakfast,  and  started  on  their  walk 
at  8.30.  It  rained  now  and  then,  but  they  visited  the 
ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  went  botanising,  had  lessons  in 
the  history  of  Charlesworth  in  Tudor  times,  and  spent 
an  hour  in  an  old  Roman  camp.  After  tea,  they  visited 
a  paper-ihill,  and  saw  logs  of  wood  being  converted  into 
white  paper.  That  evening  there  was  some  singing  and 
music,  then  to  bed. 

On  the  third  day,  school  was  held  on  the  moors  in  the 
morning,  with  a  singing  lesson,  after  which  the  lessons 
were  recapitulated  and  revised,  and  some  attempt  made 
to  arrange  the  material  in  an  orderly  fashion  in  the 
children's  minds  and  note-books.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  party  returned  to  Manchester. 

The  whole  cost  per  head  was  not  more  than  9s. 


Cafe  Concerts  and  Music-Halls. 

The  importance  of  cafe  concerts  and  music  halls  in 
Paris,  to  which  M.  Talmeyr  devotes  an  article  in  the 
first  July  number  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  ninety- 
three  principal  ones  in  Paris  alone.  In  1896  inquiry 
showed  that  there  were  altogether,  large  and  small.  274 
cafe  concerts  in  Paris,  where  some  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand new  songs  were  sung  every  year.  If  we  add  to 
these  figures  the  smaller  establishments  all  over  pro- 
vincial France,  including  those  humbtle  little  drinking 
shops  where  the  consumption  of  liquor  is  promoted  by 
the  singing  of  songs,  although  the  profits  do  not  admit 
of  the  luxury  of  a  printed  programme,  we  get  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  extent  of  this  "  interest."  M.  Tal- 
meyr calls  it  frankly  a  particularly  harmful  element  of 
social  life,  an  agent,  indeed,  of  degradation  and  perdi- 
tion. He  contrasts  the  cafe  concert  with  the  theatre. 
Low  as  the  theatre  has  sunk,  it  still  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  respect  exhibited  in 
people's  dress  and  behaviour;  but  at  the  cafe  concert 
people  dress  as  they  like,  smoke  and  drink,  and  pass 
in  and  out,  and  all  the  time  the  entertainment  makes 
the  most  direct  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  intellect.  M.  Talmeyr  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain how  the  great  army  of  singers  is  recruited,  and 
he  describes  the  entertainments  at  several  of  the  most 
typical  halls.  He  also  tells  us  the  curious  fact  that  the 
people  who  Avrite  the  idiotic  songs  which  are  sung  at 
these  establishments  are  not,  as  one  would  imagine, 
lost  children  of  Bohemia,  soaked  in  absinthe,  but  actually 
Government  employes,  members  of  that  vast  army  of 
clerks,  inspectors,  sub-inspectors,  divisionary  chiefs,  and 
sub-divisionary  chiefs  who  wax  fat  out  of  the  enormous 
budget  of  France.  Altogether,  it  is  an  unpleasant  picture 
that  M.  Talmeyr  draws  for  us,  and  he  suggests  that  his 
countrj^men  are  destined,  if  they  do  not  take  care,  to 
arrive  little  by  little  at  the  condition  of  a  neurotic 
society,  a  stupefied  humanity  in  which  the  last  refine- 
ment of  pleasure  will  be  to  listen  to  the  utterances  of 
drunken  and  ignoble  syllables  amid  the  contortioHS  of 
lunatics! 


The  "  Empire  Review  "  for  August  1  is  full  of  the 
Colonial  Conference  and  the  issues  raised  at  it.  The 
principal  articles  are  noticed  elsewhere.  Lord  Monks- 
well  discusses  the  recent  almost  incredible  Army  re- 
port. The  Consular  Service  is  defended  by  Mr.  F. 
Bernall,  formerly  British  Consul  at  Ha^Te,  and  criti- 
cised by  "  Reformer." 


Review  of  Remews,  20/9/02. 
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The  Colonial  Conference* 

The  "  Quarterly  Review  "  publishes  an  article  upon 
the  Colonial  Conference  which  sets  forth  in  great  de- 
tail the  various  stages  through  which  Colonial  Con- 
ferences have  passed  from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  first  Colonial  Conference  sat  in 
April-May,  1887,  Lord  Knutsford  being  Colonial  Sec- 
retary; the  second  was  held  in  1894,  Lord  Jersey  at- 
tending on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and  Lord 
Ripon  being  Colonial  Minister.  The  Colonial  Premiers 
at  this  Conference  first  adopted  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  preferential  trade  Avithin  the  Empire,  and  recom- 
mended the  repeal  of  the  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Belgium,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Colonies 
to  give  preference  to  British  trade.  The  third  Colo- 
nial Conference  was  held  in  the  Jubilee  of  1897  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Chamberlain  being  Colonial  Secretary.  It 
was  at  this  Conference  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  Federal  Council,  which  was  rejected, 
the  Conference  resolving  that  the  present  political  re- 
lations between  the  L^nited  Kingdom  and  the  self-gov- 
?ming  Colonies  are  generally  satisfactory  under  the 
j?:isting  condition  of  things.  Mr.  Seddon  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Braddon  were  the  only  dissentients. 

At  the  Conference  this  year  Mr.  Chamberlain  sum- 
moned the  Colonial  Premiers  to  discuss  with  them 
juestions  of  the  political  relations  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies,  Imperial  defence,  and  the 
wmmercial  relations  of  the  Empire. 

The  Question  of  a  Zollverein. 

The  "  Quarterly  "  then  passes  in  review  the  history 
•f  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  establish  a 
:Jollverein.  A  British  Zollverein.  it  declares,  need  not 
^e  discussed.  It  may  be  desirable  but  it  is  not  de- 
sired. The  Colonies  have  no  wish  to  revolutionise 
fteir  own  fiscal  systems.  All  that  they  are  willing  to 
Jo  is  to  give  a  certain  preference  to  British  goods.  Mr. 
HofmejT,  in  1887,  made  the  first  proposal  in  this  direc- 
hon.  He  suggested  that  an  Imperial  Navy  Tariff  of  2 
per  cent,  should  be  levied  at  all  ports  of  the  Empire  on 
all  goods  entering  the  Empire  from  abroad,  irrespective 
of  existing  tariffs.  This  he  calculated  would  yield 
seven  millions  sterling,  of  which  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  pay  by  far  the  largest  part. 
Colonel  Denison  proposed  to  raise  the  tariff  to  10  per 
cent.,  which  would  yield  44  millions,  the  United  King- 
dom paying  41  millions,  and  Canada  and  Australia  3J 
millions.  The  "  Quarterly  Review,"  therefore,  dis- 
misses the  Hofmeyr-Denison  scheme  as  a  revolutionary 
and  perilous  enterprise  outside  the  scope  of  practical 
politics.  The  only  thing  possible  to  be  done  is  to 
accept  with  thanks  any  offer  which  the  Colonies  may 
make  of  refusing  duties  on  English  goods.  The  re- 
viewer prefers  much  the  schemes  for  developing  steam- 
ship ser^aces  rather  than  propositions  to  restrict  trade 
by  imposing  fresh  taxes.  For  a  forward  policy  in  this 
direction  time  is  fully  ripe.  There  will  be  wide- 
spread disappointment  if  the  new  Colonial  Conference 
does  not  draw  up  a  scheme  for  improving  the  communi- 
cations between  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

Is  a  Kriegsverein  Possible? 

A  Zollverein  is  impossible,  but  a  Kriegsverein  ought, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  to  be  regarded  with 
more  favour.  But  he  regretfully  admits  that  in  mili- 
tary matters  the  volunteer  principle  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. All  that  can  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion is  to  establish  a  common  understanding 
with  regard  to  armament  schemes  of  mobilisa- 
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tion,  the  formation  of  reserves,  and  other  kindred  mat- 
ters. In  the  field  of  law  something  might  be  done  tc 
create  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  a 
combination  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  would 
be  a  better  symbol  of  the  Empire  than  even  the  Paiiit-. 
ment  at  Westminster.  Besides  the  constitution  of  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  something  might  be  done  to  give  us  a 
uniform  Imperial  law  in  the  matter  of  trade-marks, 
copyright,  patents,  naturalisation,  and  emigration. 

**Calcfaas*'  on  the  Conference. 

'■  Calchas,"  -RTiting  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  for 
August  on  "  The  Colonial  after  the  Conference,"  pro- 
claims aloud  the  bitter  disappointment  which  the 
Colonial  Conference  has  inflicted  upon  the  high-flying 
advocates  of  a  militant  Imperialism.  Unless  the  Con- 
ference should  promote  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
Imperial  mail-service,  the  only  decisive  consequence  of 
its  deliberations  must  be  of  a  negative  kind.  The  re- 
fusal of  Canada  and  Australia  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  attempt  to  form  a  Kriegsverein  is  valuable  as 
helping  to  rid  us  of  positive  nonsense,  and  severely 
abates  the  immeasurable  exaggeration  in  which  we  have 
indulged  upon  the  subject  of  the  Colonies. 

'■'  Calchas  "  is  both  mournful  and  indignant  with  the 
refusal  of  the  Colonies  to  take  any  step  leading  to 
formal  federation.  Their  action  has  thrown  Great 
Britain  back  upon  the  conviction  that,  for  all  the  im- 
mediate and  proximate  purposes  of  practical  states- 
manship, the  Colonies  will  look  to  her  for  their  defence, 
and  England  must  look  to  nothing  but  her  efforts 
for  her  own.  "  Calchas  "  had  no  illusions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Zollverein.  The  true  issue,  he  held,  was  that 
of  common  responsibility,  and  defence  organisation  for 
defence.  On  this  point  the  Colonies  do  nothing. 
Under  definite  and  equal  arrangements  "  Calchas '"' 
thinks  Canada  would  contribute  perhaps  four  millions 
a  year  to  the  Navy;  Australia  another  three  millions; 
South  Africa  one  million;  New  Zealand  less  than  one. 
"  The  Dominion  and  the  Commonwealth  would  each 
maintain  one  army  corps,  raised  and  trained  precisely 
as  the  Federal  Government  in  each  case  might  choose, 
for  foreign  service  with  the  forces  which  the  mother- 
country  in  an  Imperial  emergency  would  be  ready  to 
place  in  the  field."  But  from  this  both  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  Sir  Edmund  Barton  recoiled  with  horror. 

Is  the  Empire  to  be  a  Broken  Race? 

The  result  is  that  for  all  regular  and  continuous  pur- 
poses the  British  of  the  Empire,  holding  a  fourth  place 
in  their  numbers  among  the  great  ruling  peoples,  and 
occupying  a  lower  position  still  in  their  rate  of  vital 
increase,  elect  to  remain  a  broken  race  in  face  of  rivals 
united  in  every  way  by  compulsion  of  nature. 

We  do  not  even  take  pains  to  plant  our  emigrants  in 
our  own  Colonies.  Since  Waterloo  more  than  12,000,000 
have  left  our  shores.  ''  Three-fourths  of  them  in  all 
probability  have  been  planted  in  the  United  States. 
Had  they  filled  up  the  territories  under  the  flag,  the 
white  population  of  the  Colonies  would  to-day  be  not 
ten  millions  but  thirty,  and  the  position  of  the  Empire 
would  have  been  secured  for  all  time."  Colonial  popu- 
lation grows  so  feebly  that  another  century  A\'ill  pass 
before  we  have  thirty  millions  of  white  Colonists. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  wherever  he 
exists,  has  become  the  least  fertile  of  all  the  larger 
races.  The  British  Empire  consists  of  only  50,000.000 
Britons;  and  they  have  refused,  in  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference, to  enter  into  any  form  of  common  protective 
organisation  whatever. 
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'•  Calchas  "  recoils  from  the  delirium  of  dithyrambics 
■which  has  treated  the  Colonies  as  if  they  were  first- 
( lass  Powers  in  population  and  wealth,  and  declares 
they  are  but  equivalent  to  first-class  counties.  They 
have  a  combined  population  only  equal  to  that  of  Lan- 
caj^liire  and  Yorkshire  put  to<;ether,  but  they  are  increas- 
in;:  far  more  slowly  than  those  two  counties,  and  con- 
tribute less  than  either  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  alone, 
whether  in  wealth  or  in  men,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole. 


Cecil  Rhodes. 

By  Mr.  H.  Cost.  MP. 

Mr.  Cust.  who  knew  Mr.  Rhodes  well,  contributes  an 
eloquent  article  to  the  "  North  American  Review  "  on 
the  character  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  He  aims  at  telling 
whence  he  came,  what  he  aimed  at,  and  what  he 
achieved,  and,  lastly,  to  try  to  measure  the  probahlo 
results  of  his  2:reat,  strange  life.  "  With  the  exception 
of  clean  and  frcntle  breeding,  Rhodes  started  vrAh 
nothing.  Tie  had  no  position,  no  money,  no  backing, 
and  no  health."  Yet  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
human  happiness  Mr.  Cust  thinks  his  personal  achieve- 
ments unequalled.  His  Oxford  experience  did  not 
make  him  a  man  of  culture  in  any  sense.  Saving  a 
tag  of  Aristotle  and  a  trifle  of  (ribbon,  it  is  doi^btful 
whether  he  owed  anything  intellectually  to  Oxford:  — 

"  I  think,  from  what  I  h?^ve  heard  him  say,  that  to 
the  scope  and  the  restraint  of  Gibbon  he  owed  something 
of  that  hoi)e  and  patience  and  out-i'eaching  foresight 
which  made  thoughts  and  plans,  fantastic  and  imsane 
to  others,  to  his  mind's  eye  not  probable  but  certain."' 

The  primary  power  and  the  mastering  faculty  of 
Rhodes  was  imagination.  His  seeing  was  rather  that 
of  the  mathematician  than  the  poet.  His  imagination 
was  prehensile.  \\Tiat  he  imagined  clearly  he  actually 
saw,  and  what  he  saw  he  touched,  and  in  time  it  was. 
Like  President  Roosevelt,  he  believed  that  "  every  ex- 
pansion of  a  great  civili.sed  power  makes  for  law,  order, 
and  righteousness."  Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
foreign  policy  his  strength  and  his  victory  lay  in  his 
vision  of  what  the  other  side  desired,  and  of  how  they 
hoped  to  achieve  it. 

His  Ever  Active  Brain. 

Only  once,  in  the  case  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  did  his 
judgment  fail,  or  seem  to  fail,  him;  but  he  never  bated 
one  jot  of  heart  or  of  hope:  — 

"  But,  though  unseen,  he  was  never  idle.  His  relent- 
less labour  made  men  feel  sometimes  that  he  knew  his 
day  was  not  a  long  one,  and  that  he  heard  time's 
winged  chariot  hurrying  near.  I  remember  last  No- 
vember in  Italy  my  wonder  at  the  silent  unknown 
work  he  was  carrying  through.  His  mind  was  building 
what  his  hand  should  do.  Despite  the  drive  of  health, 
and  though  he  knew  that  much  he  purposed  was  be- 
yond his  span,  he  neither  hastened  nor  delayed,  but 
worked  and  waited  the  ajipointed  day.  There,  lying 
around  him,  were  the  maps  and  plans  of  the  railway 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo;  there  the  plan  and  elevation 
and  estimate  of  the  girder  bridge  across  the  Zambesi  at 
the  Victoria  Falls;  there  was  the  planned  and  half- 
completed  programme  of  the  trans-continental  tele- 
graph ;  there  the  reports  of  the  dozen  or  more  ex- 
ploring parties  working  for  him  north  of  the  Zambesi 
and  throughout  Barotseland.  It  seemed  that  life  and 
deatli,  praise  and  l)lame,  reward  and  disaster,  were 
alike  indifferent,  so  that  his  vow  of  service  was  fulfilled 
and  his  work,  as  in  his  power  lay,  accomplished." 


To  Mr.  Cust  Mr.  Rhodes  always  seemed  a  feudalist. 
"  He  loved  the  land,  the  mere  brown  fertile  mother 
soil,  with  all  the  curious  passion  of  a  Boer.  .  .  .  He 
believed  in  the  influence  of  the  land  on  men."  This 
gave  him  gi-eat  power  over  the  Dutch,  but  despite 
immeasurable  patience,  policy,  and  pertinacity  in  his 
desire  to  fuse  and  unite  South  Africa  by  peaceful  means, 
Rhodes  failed.  Mr.  Cust  thinks  that  it  was  well  he 
failed,  as  in  his  opinion  blood  and  iron  were  the  only 
and  final  arbiters.  "  When  the  final  settlement  is 
adjusted,  the  name  and  the  work  of  Rhodes  will  be 
one  of  the  few  English  ideas— for  through  South  Africa 
Rhodes  is  an  idea — which  will  inspire  confidence  in  the 
curious  nature  of  the  Boers." 

His  Will  a  Revelation  of  Himself. 

The  highest  triumph  of  most  modern  men  of  State 
has  been  to  destroy,  or  at  most  to  preserve.  To 
Rhodes   it   was   given   to   build,   and   to   build   greatly, 

.  .  .  He  did  not  dip  into  the  future.  His  greatest 
work,  that  Empire  of  Rhodesia,  was,  as  he  knew,  for 
good  or  evil,  never  to  perish  except  with  the  history 
of  the  world:  — 

"  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Rhodes'  death  first 
revealed  him  to  the  world  at  large.  There  was  wide, 
vague  knowledge  of  a  great  dim  figure,  spasmodic, 
convulsive,  almost  monstrous,  moving  about  in  worlds 
half  realised,  or  in  some  colossal  labour  towards  an  un- 
imagined  birth.  But  the  man  was  unknown.  He 
wrought  by  thought  and  deed,  and  not  by  word  of 
tongue  or  pen.  After  his  death  Rhodes  spoke  directly 
to  the  world  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  and  the  world, 
listening,  seemed  to  see  for  the  first  time  what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  and  all  the  broken  arcs  of  his  life  formed 
a  full  circle.  In  his  will  the  lifelong  habit  of  applied 
Imagination   reaches   almost   to    applied   Idealism." 

In  hi.*  provision  of  scholarships  for  Oxford  he  sought 
to  bring  about  mutual  understanding  between  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He  did  not 
look  for  technical  education  or  profound  scholarship. 
He  wanted  character,  association,  tradition,  and  a  boncf 
of  race.      Upon  Mr.  Rhodes'  character,  Mr.  Cust  says: 

"  Great  strength,  great  power,  great  courage,  these  h« 
had  to  the  full.  For  great  mistakes,  though  few,  ht 
may  be  answerable.  If  epitaph  were  needed,  perhaps 
the  truest  and  the  simplest  would  be  that  he  did  great 
and  famous  things  in  life  and  death,  and  that  he  did 
them  not  for  himself." 

The  G»pc  to  Cairo  Telegraph. 

In  "  HannsAvortli's  Magazine  "  for  July,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Talbot  describes  the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  one  of 
Mr.  Rhodes'  ideas — the  Cape  to  Cairo  telegraph,  5,600 
miles  long  when  finished,  which  Mr.  Rhodes  hoped 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  cabling  from  Cape  Town 
to  London  from  4s.  5d.  to  Is.  a  word.  Part  of  the  line 
has  been  in  use  some  time.  Its  entire  length  is  marked 
at  intervals  with  the  graves  of  those  who  have  died  in 
constructing  it.  Far  ahead — sometimes  200  miles — of  the 
engineers  are  always  Mr.  Otto  Beringer,  the  surveyor, 
and  two  assistants  and  native  porters. 

Steel  posts  must  be  used  instead  of  wood,  which  is 
liable  to  be  devoured  by  ants.  The  difficulties  of  trans- 
port have  been  enormous.  Everything  is  transhipped 
at  the  coast  on  to  shallow  boats  which  go  as  far  up  the 
rivers  as  possible;  then  native  porters  are  used.  Over 
100  engineers  and  several  thousand  blacks  are  employed 
in  building  the  telegraph. 

When  the  wire  passes  through  forests  a  wide  clearing 
ia  made,  and  the  posts  (generally  weighing  160  pounds) 
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are  planted  in  the  middle  of  it,  to  avoid  falling  trees. 
Elephants,  unfortunately,  are  particularly  fond  of  rub- 
bing against  the  posts,  and  rubbing  them  down  alto- 
gether; but  the  line  is  now  so  well  patrolled  that  an^- 
mishap  can  soon  be  put  right.  Electric  shocks  prac 
tically  taught  the  natives  to  keep  from  meddling  with 
the  wires.  Sometimes  the  line  is  overtopped  by  the 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  which  the  natives  refuse 
to  cut  dowTi  for  fear  of  crocodiles.  Sometimes  a  tre^:" 
of  100  feet  circumference  has  to  be  cut  down.  Rainy 
seasons  interrupt  work  periodicallj-,  and  fever  marshes 
and  wild  animals  are,  of  course,   constant  dangers. 

All  along  the  route  are  frequent  depots  of  repairing 
materials.  How  costly  these  must  be  may  be  guessed 
when  it  is  said  that  the  tariff  between  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika  is    £30  a  ton. 

The  highest  speed  at  which  the  construction  has 
been  carried  out  is  twenty  miles  a  week. 

A  Colonial  Vie^v  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships. 

Mr.  W.  Blackall,  of  Bishop  Feild  College,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  contributes  to  the  "  School  World  "  for 
July  a  letter  entitled  "A  Colonial  View  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships."  But,  he  says,  when  one  comes  to 
measure  the  various  qualifications,  to  weigh  them  in 
the  balance,  one  feels  cornered.  The  trustees  have  here 
a  great  task,  and  Mr.  Blackall  feels  that  they  should 
secure  all  the  advice  they  can  possibly  get  from  the 
Colonies,  as  well  as  from  authorities  in  England,  before 
propounding  a  scheme  for  carrying  out  Mr.  Rhodes' 
will:— 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  candidate  should  either  be 
a  native  of  a  colony  or  have  had  his  home  in  one  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years;  that  the  home  of  his 
parents  should,  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  be  in 
the  colony  the  scholarship  for  which  he  is  seeking;  that 
he  should  have  attended  a  public  school  of  the  colony 
for  a  given  number  of  years,  subsequent  to  which  be 
might  possibly  be  permitted  to  attend  a  school  outside 
the  colony;  that  the  examination  should  be  held  within 
the  colony." 

Mr.  Blackall  suggests  that  each  colony  should  have  a 
committee,  called  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  Trust  Com- 
mittee, which  would  adjudicate  between  the  several 
candidates  by  actual  evidence  and  careful  inquiry  in 
reference  to  their  careers  in  the  schools.  In  Newfound- 
land he  suggests  that  the  Council  of  Higher  Education 
might  possibly  make  a  satisfactory  committee  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Blackall  thinks  that  Mr.  Rhodes  intended 
his  scholarships  to  influence  the  leading  schools  of  the 
Empire.  He  hopes  that  they  will  help  to  cultivate  the 
virtues  described  among  schoolboys,  and,  further,  he 
feels  strongly  that  it  should  be  incumbent  upon  all  can- 
didates for  scholarships  to  have  attended  some  public 
school  in  the  colony  for  some  considerable  number  of 
years,  in  order  that  the  colony  may  not  be  robbed  of 
this  indirect  blessing  and  help. 

Therefore  he  would  enact  that  all  candidates  should 
be  required  to  prove  that  they  have  been  at  some  public 
school  for  a  number  of  consecutive  years  immediately 
preceding  the  examination.  It  is  evident  to  Mr.  Blackall 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  intended  attendance  at  school  to  be  a 
sine  qua  non.  But  whether  the  attendance  should  be 
exclusively  made  at  a  colonial  school,  or  whether  a 
colonial  boy  who  has  gone  to  an  English  public  school 
should  be  eligible  for  the  scholarship  is  a  question  which 
Mr.  Blackall  regards  as  open  for  discussion.  His  other 
suggestions  are  that  nineteen  should  be  the  minimum 
age  for  competition,  and  twenty-one  the  maximum,  and 
that  n«  candidate  should  be  permitted  more  than  two 
trials. 


Lazy  Oxford. 

An  Appreciative  Depreciation. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fotheringham  contributes  to  the  "  New 
Liberal  Review  "  for  August  an  article  entitled  "  Lazy 
Oxford,"  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  bearing 
upon  Mr.  Rhodes'  will.  Mr.  Fotheringham  says:  — 
"  Cecil  Rhodes  has  given  a  large  endowment  destined 
to  bring  many  of  the  brightest,  and  presumably  of  the 
most  active  minds  in  Germany  and  America,  to  our 
old  sleepy  University."  Somewhat  fewer  than  200 
Rhodes  scholars  will  be  mixed  up  with  about  3,000 
undergraduates.  Will  this  new  life  rouse  the  University 
to  fresh  energy,  or  will  it  be  simply  absorbed  in  the 
larger,  but  duller,  life  that  we  witness  to-day?  For 
the  most  part  Mr.  Fotheringham  thinks  that  the  recent 
States  and  Territories  will  be  unable  to  send  up  any 
scholars  fit  to  compete  with  the  better  products  of  our 
English  public  schools.  Rhodes'  colonial  .scholars  for 
the  most  part  are  not  likely  to  be  distinguished  in  aca- 
demic life,  and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  contribute 
much  towards  increased  activity  iii  University  work 
properly  so-called.  The  fashion  of  going  to  Oxford  may 
arise  among  wealthy  Americans,  but  if  it  does,  it  will 
be  Oxford,  the  pleasure  city,  not  the  seat  of  learning, 
that  will  appeal  to  such  students. 

Of  Oxford  itself  as  a  place  of  study,  Mr.  Fothering- 
ham does  not  speak  very  highly.  He  says  it  lies  in  a 
swamp,  and  the  first  impression  of  the  visitor  is  that 
there  is  no  sign  of  briskness  or  alertness  anywhere. 
Even  the  college  servants  and  shopmen  in  the  city  go 
about  their  work  in  a  perfunctory  way.  The  dogs  move 
slowly,  bark  more  languidly,  and  wear  a  sleepier  look 
in  Oxford  than  do  dogs  elsewhere.  The  sleepiness  of 
dons  is  proverbial.  Mr.  Fotheringham  has  noticed  in 
himself  a  subtle  ebbing  away  of  energy  in  the  first  few 
days  he  spends  at  Oxford  after  he  arrives  from  London. 
Sleep  is  perhaps  the  best  physical  safeguard  against  the 
ill  effects  of  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  it  may  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  longevity,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with 
hard  work.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  city  of 
Oxford  seems  to  him  the  nearest  approach  in  the  world 
of  prose  and  reality  to  the  fabled  land  of  the  lotus- 
eater. 

Work  is  the  last  thing  in  the  minds  of  many  members 
of  the  University.  Even  those  who  aim  at  higher  things 
find  the  myriad  delights  of  the  place  too  much  for  them, 
and  lapse  into  an  idleness  not  natural  to  them.  The 
only  line  in  which  Oxford  can  hold  its  own  for  industry 
against  the  whole  world  is  that  which  is  pursued  by  the 
Oxford  College  tutor.  The  reputation  of  the  University, 
however,  with  the  world  at  large  depends  upon  its 
output  of  books,  and  in  this  respect  Oxford  is  sadly 
deficient.  What  does  Oxford  with  its  300  Fellows  ac- 
complish? In  reply,  one  can  only  make  excuses.  A 
languid  air  encourages  the  fatal  habit  of  procrastina- 
tion which  is  the  special  bane  of  authors.  Equally  fatal 
is  the  social  constitution  of  the  place.  The  organisation 
of  work  hardly  extends  beyond  the  tutorial  system  at 
present.  Outside  that,  each  man  works  on  his  own 
lines,  which  often  means  that  he  does  not  work  at  all. 
The  permission  given  to  Fellows  to  marry  has  converted 
donnish  Oxford  into  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the 
West  End  of  London.  Luxurious  habits  have  an  evil 
influence  upon  academical  work.  The  Oxford  School  of 
Natural  Science  would  disgrace  the  poorest  University 
in  the  land.  And,  after  all,  in  such  a  lazy  place  as 
Oxford,  the  study  of  science  seems  out  of  place.  A  man 
can  dream  his  broad  views  of  history  and  specu- 
late on  theories  of  the  universe  or  of  morals  as 
he  lies  in  bed;  but  there  is  little  room  for  fairy  fancies 
in  natural  science. 
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The  great  drawback  to  education  in  Oxford  is  the 
hideous  expense  of  living  in  that  city.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  employ  either  the  college  or  the  Uni- 
versity organisation  to  resist  the  exactions  of  college 
servants,  of  shopkeepers,  or  of  lodging-house  keepers. 
The  effect  of  high  prices  is  enhanced  by  the  extravagant 
habits  of  undergraduates.  Oxford,  however,  is  now 
threatened  with  competition  by  the  German  and  the 
American  Univereities.  The  latter  are  even  able  to 
procure  distinguished  scholars  from  Oxford  when  they 
want  them. 

Nevertheless,  notwith.standing  all  this.  Mr.  Fother- 
ingham,  like  everybody  else,  is  fascinated  by  Mr. 
Rhodes'  will.      He  says:  — 

"  Rhodes'  aim  was.  in  fact,  ven'  far  removed  from  any 
scheme    of    University    improvement.    He    displayed    a 
contempt  for  the  mere  bookworm,  which  he  expressed 
m  characteristic  fashion  in  his  curious  and  to  all  appear- 
ance   unworkable    suggestion    for   the    election     of     his 
scholars.    He  aimed  at  a  political,  not  an   academical, 
development,   and   Oxford,   with   all   its  faults,   appears 
to  be  the  place  best  adapted  to  the  realisation  of  his 
aims.    The   city  itself,   and   still   more   the   University, 
with   its  traditions   and   its  method   of   education,   are 
exceedingly   fruitful    of   suargestive   ideas.     Add   to    this 
the  companionship  of  minds  selected  from  all  spheres- 
of  life  and  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  gathered  together 
at  one  place  at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  their 
existence,  and  there  you  have  the  most  brilliant  oppor- 
tunity ever  offered  of  stamping  the  leaders  of  the  whole 
Entlish-speaking  race  with  a  community  of  ideas  which 
shall   attach   them   to   one   another   and   to   that   Alma 
Afater  in  the  dear  Motherland  to  whose  common  parent- 
age they  will  owe  all  that  they  value  most  in  their  in- 
tellectual, or,  if  T  may  use  so  bold  a  word,  in  a  raeaninsr 
which    transcends    the    limits    of  the   Church,   in    their 
spiritual  Hfe.    If  Oxford  can  give  these  its  sons  of  the 
future  an  inspiration  for  their  work  when  they  return  to 
their  respective  countries,  it  will  be  true  to  its  tradi- 
tions, and  will  prove  itself  capable  of  nobler  work  than 
anything  that  can  be  done  in  the  advancement  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  knowledge  of  facts.    Tt  matters  little 
whether  they  come  as  raw  lads  from  the  prairies  or  a? 
finished  scholars  from  a  New  England  school;    if  they 
are   destined   to   be   leaders,   it   will   always   be   of   the 
greatest  value  to  them  to  have  received  the  impress  of 
that  University,  whereas  nowhere  else  will  it  be  possible 
for  man  to  meet  with  man,  and  have,  it  may  be,  only  a 
vision  of  a  destinv  beloneing  to  the  English  race  and  to 
the  world,  extending  far  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of 
his  province  or  his  class." 


Colonial  Nationalism. 

Mr.  Richard  Jebb's  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
"  Empire  Review "  unconsciously  shows  how  far  he 
thinks  the  colonies  are  on  the  road  to  nationhood  when 
he  calmly  speaks  of  "  the  attitude  of  these  peoples  "— 
Canada  and  .-Australasia — to  the  mother-country.  In 
Canada,  -s^ath  her  two  races,  nationali.sm  is  of  slower 
growth  than  in  Australia.  "  Now  that  the  Common- 
wealth at  length  is  a  fact,  the  Australian  standpoint 
and  phraseology  are  rapidly  becoming  national."  Aus- 
tralian federation  also  gave  an  immense  impetus  to 
New  Zealand  nationalism,  which  Mr.  Jebb  rightly  says 
is  likely  to  grow  apace.  "  Nationalism  will  be  the  chief 
factor  in  determinincr  the  ultimate  results  of  this  year's 
Conference."  Nationalism  accepts  the  principle  of  co- 
operation for  defence;  Enr/land's  grown-up  colonies  do 
not  care  to  accept  defence  as  a  charity,  but  they  recog- 
nise that  they  are  not  able  to  do  without  Imperial  sup- 


port altogether.      Naval  defence  will  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  arrange.    The  control  of  the  navy  must  be  cen- 
tral.   Canada  could  already  finance  a   squadron.    Aus- 
tralia  could   not,   nor  could   New  Zealand.    Cash    sub- 
sidies are  not  likely  to  settle  the  question;  they  are  in- 
consistent with  national  dignity,  and,  if  pressed,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  raise  the  question  of  no  taxation  without 
representation.      Mr.    Jebb    has    another    proposal    for 
avoiding  what  he  eventually  dreads — a  conflict  between 
the  will  of  the  mother-country  and  that  of  a  colony:  — 
"A   solution    seems  to   he   suggested   by   the   existing 
ofTice  of  Agent-General.    The  political  side  of  the  office 
might  be  separated  from  the  commercial,  and  entrusted 
to  a  High  Commissioner.    Let  us  postulate  similar  High 
Commissioners   for   the   Commonwealth,    New   Zealand, 
•nnd,  in  due  course,  for  South  Africa.    They  should  be 
Privy  Councillors,  and  be  summoned  to  Cabinet  meet- 
ings dealing  with  external  affairs.    Thus  they  would  be 
cognisant   of  Imperial   policy,   which   they  would   com- 
municate  to    their   respective    Governments,    to    which 
alone  they  are  responsible.      The  latter,  through  the<e 
High     Coaimissioners,   would     approve,    disapprove,    ov 
otherwise  modify  Imperial  policy.    It  is  not  likely  that 
a  policy  which  one  or  more  partners  declined  to  sanction 
would  be  pressed  to  extremes.    But  if  a  policy  endorsed 
all  along  by  the  Governments  of  the  partner  States  led 
to   serious   difficulties,   those   Governments  would   have 
to  justify  themselves  before  their  own  Parliaments." 

The  Colonics  and  the  Navy, 

Lieutenant  Hordern,  R.N.,  writing  in  the  same  maga- 
zine on  "  Contributions  to  the  Navy,"  bears  out  Mr. 
Jebb  as  to  the  necessity  for  one  supreme  naval  control. 
He  suggests  a  number  of  commerce  defence  ships,  to 
be  stationed  near  their  own  shores,  which  must  re^it 
at  the  naval  bases  on  the  station  where  the  reserves 
must  be  trained.  He  thinks  it  reasonable  that  the 
colonies  should  hold  their  own  ends  of  the  trade  and 
police  their  own  seas: — • 

"  If  this  be  granted,  the  colonies  may  fairly  be  asked 
to  provide  and  maintain  their  o'wn  naval  bases,  and  to 
pay  for  the  training  of  their  own  personnel,  as  well  as 
for  the  upkeep  and  depreciation  of  the  ships  on  their 
stations.  No  Colony  could  be  compelled  to  adopt  the 
scheme,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  then 
claim  any  voice  in  the  naval  arrangements  in  their 
own  waters." 


The  First  Public  Man  Interviewed. 

"  Who  was  the  first  public  man  ever  interviewed  in 
England?"  Sir  Wemyss  Eeid,  in  "Great  Thoughts," 
says  it  was  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  about  1880  or  188L 
And  Mr.  Stead  was  the  interviewer:  — 

"  Mr.  Stead  interviewed  Forster  on  his  return  from 
the  East.  Mr.  Forster  came  to  see  me  immediately 
after  the  interview  appeared,  and  I  reproached  him 
for  having  countenanced  such  an  abominable  innovation 
from  America.  We  had  a  long  discussion,  and  in  the 
end  agreed  that  while  the  ordinary  interview  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  encouraged,  yet  that  the  interview  in 
which  a  man  stated  his  views  on  some  great  topic 
of  interest  might  be  useful  to  the  person  interviewed 
and  to  the  public  generally." 

Mr.  Forster,  however  (says  the  "  Westminster 
Gazette"),  was  much  blamed  at  the  time  for  having 
submitted  to  being  interviewed. 

As  the  subject  seems  to  be  of  some  interest,  writes 
Mr.  Stead,  I  may  as  well  recall  the  circumstances  ''n 
which    this    first    interview   took    place.     Mr.    Forst'::r 
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had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Bulgaria.  I  called 
upon  him,  and  after  a  long  talk  I  said  I  thought  what 
be  said  was  very  interesting,  and  ought  to  be  made 
known  to  the  public,  and  asked  for  his  permission  to 
jot  down  what  I  remembered  of  his  conversation,  to 
publish  it  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  offering  at  the 
same  time  to  send  him  a  proof.  When  I  -wrote  out  the 
interview,  knowing  the  prejudice  to  which  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid  referred,  I  did  not  venture  to  print  it  as  an 
interview  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.  I  simply  guarded 
his  susceptibilities  by  describing  him  in  the  proof  as 
"  an  English  public  man  who  had  recently  returned 
from  the  East." 

When  Mr.  Forster  got  the  proof,  he  returned  it  to 
me  with  a  few  corrections,  striking  out  "  an  English 
public  man,"  and  putting  in  his  own  name.  He  said 
to  me — 

"  Don't  you  think  that  the  chief  importance  of  my 
observations  is  that  they  are  my  observations,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  published  in  my  name?" 

I  said  of  course  I  thought  so,  but  I  never  thought 
he  would  stand  it,  because  there  was  such  a  prejudice 
against  interviewing  public  men. 

•'  Well,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  "  I  understand  that  pre- 
judice, hut  I  think  there  are  very  great  advantages  for 
public  men  in  the  interview.  It  enables  one,  for 
instance,  to  air  ideas  or  to  send  up  a  ballon  d'essai 
■without  making  one's  self  definitely  responsible  for 
them  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  expressed.  At  the 
same  time,"  he  continued,  "  I  think  it  is  only  right  to 
the  man  interviewed  that  he  should  always  have  an 
opportunity  of  revising  his  interview  in  proof,  on  the 
strict  understanding  that  the  public  should  never  be 
told  that  he  had  seen  the  proof.  Otherwise,  if  he  is 
kno-\\Ti  to  have  revised  the  proof,  he  is  liable  to  be 
held  to  any  statements  therein  contained  almost  as 
much  as  if  he  had  written  them  with  his  own  hand." 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  this;  and,  excepting 
where  it  has  been  absolutely  impossible,  I  have  always 
submitted  proofs  of  interviews  to  the  interviewed,  and 
have  never  proclaimed  the  fact,  unless  with  their  per- 
mission, that  the  interview  had  been  revised  by  it3 
subject. 


The  Feminine  Mind. 

A  Satire  by  a  Mao. 

There  is  a  rather  amusing  article  in  the  "  West- 
minster Beview  "  for  August  by  Mr.  James  Swinburne, 
entitled  "  Feminine  Mind-worship."  The  feminine 
mind  is  the  type  which  depends  chiefly  on  memory  and 
is  reproductive;  the  other  on  reasoning  and  is  creative. 
These  two  types  he  calls  the  feminine  and  masculine 
mind.  He  says  the  masculine  is  much  the  higher,  but 
the  palm  is  given  by  universal  consent  to  the  mind  that 
is  here  classed  as  feminine.  Hence  he  calls  his  paper 
'■  Feminine  Mind-worship." 

The  feminine  mind  he  calls  the  memory  mind,  and  it 
is  characterised  by  great  respect  for  every  kind  of  re- 
cognised atithority,  immense  admiration  for  what  is  old, 
and  an  uncritical  credulity,  which  accepts  dogmas  and 
ideals  on  no  other  basis  than  of  authority.  A  well- 
developed  mind  ought  to  be  both  feminine  and  mascu- 
line, but  "  the  preponderatingly  feminine  mind  seems 
to  me  to  have  much  more  respect  paid  to  it  than  is  its 
due."  In  order  to  establish  his  thesis,  he  sets  forth 
with  much  emphasis  and  exaggeration  the  all-round  in- 
feriority of  women.  Women,  he  admits,  can  make  a 
very  good  show  in  classics,  as  it  is  a  subject  chiefly  in- 
volving memory.  In  history  they  are  not  behind  men, 
except  in  the  higher  branches.    Mathematics  is  a  sub- 


ject which  women  can  deal  with;  but  though  they  have 
never  been  shut  out  from  it,  yet  they  have  never  done 
anything  in  the  highest  branches.  The  creative  and  the 
original  seem  absent  from  feminine  mathematics,  as 
from  all  feminine  work. 

When  we  come  to  science,  we  find  women  are  simply 
nowhere.  Many  women  can  do  some  sort  of  scientific 
work,  as  they  are  more  careful  than  men,  and  more 
accurate  in  taking  readings.  But  that  is  about  the  end 
of  their  tether.  In  medicine,  women  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  stir  without  much  result.  In  applied 
science  women  do  their  share,  only  in  the  lower  ranks 
as  unskilled  labour.  Women  invent  nothing,  and  or- 
ganise no  large  businesses. 

Women  are  not  good  men  of  business  owing  to  the 
absence  of  humour  and  want  of  a  sense  of  balance  and 
of  the  relative  importance  of  things.  Music  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  feminine  art,  but  there  have  never 
been  good  women  composers;  they  only  play  the  dead 
bones  of  music,  and  are  easily  beaten  by  a  mechanical 
piano.  At  the  organ  no  woman  succeeds,  and  they 
never  understand  the  mechanism  of  their  instruments. 
Clergy,  men  of  letters,  and  highly  educated  people  are 
notoriously  unmusical.  In  serious  fiction  women  are  al- 
most, if  not  entirely,  on  an  equality  with  men. 

The  feminist  mind  is  most  highly  developed  in 
clergymen.  Only  men  who  have  specially  feminine 
minds  become  clergymen,  for  the  clergy  have  practically 
stopped  all  development  of  the  masculine  mind  for 
nearly  twenty  centuries.  The  masculine  mind  has 
broken  loose  during  the  last  hundred  years  or  a  little 
more,  and  the  result  is  civilisation.  Ninety-nine  pei 
cent,  of  our  knowledge  of  Nature  has  been  gleaned  in 
the  last  century. 

Women  would  do  well  as  clergymen,  but  they  are 
kept  out  chiefly  because  of  a  mean  mistranslation  in  Cor- 
inthians. But  the  powers  that  be  know  better  than  to 
let  women  into  the  Church.  Dog  does  not  eat  dog,  and 
women  won't  worship  women,  and  if  women  were  in 
the  church,  clergymen-worship,  on  which  the  Churches 
chiefly  depend,  would  vanish,  and  the  whole  structure 
crumble  away. 

The  whole  of  our  education  from  top  to  bottom  is 
essentially  feminine.  The  teaching  of  Oxford  is  almost 
wholly  feminine.  We  worship  the  feminine  mind,  al- 
though it  is  unproductive  and  useless  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man's 
ins'dc.  We  ought  to  be  taught  physiology  and  hygiene 
and  perhaps  a  little  medicine.  What  do  we  learn  of 
this?  Nothing.  After  health  comes  wealth  and  eco- 
nomics. What  do  our  schools  do  for  us  here?  Nothing. 
Our  universities?  If  possible,  less.  They  have  femi- 
nised economics  and  dragged  it  into  such  low  repute  that 
it  had  much  better  have  been  left  alone.  Every  study  is 
feminised  by  pedagogues  as  far  as  possible.  Music  is  a 
masculine  art,  but  our  universities  have  feminised  it 
away.  Our  best  English  composers  are  those  who  never 
had  an  ordinary  feminine  musical  education.  Never- 
theless, although  women  do  possess  the  wrong  kind  of 
mind,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as 
well  equipped  as  possible,  and  the  higher  education, 
Mr.  Swinburne  graciously  admits,  is  not  making  thera 
manly;  it  is  merely  giving  them  a  chance  of  doing  femi- 
nine work  which  is  at  present  uselessly  and  wrongly 
monopolised  by  men. 


In  the  "Windsor  Magazine"  M.  Edouard  Charles 
writes  very  entertainingly  upon  the  Dog  Police  of  Paris, 
and  describes  the  training  which  fits  them  to  rescue 
drowning  persons  and  hunt  down  thieves.  The  dogs 
used  are  Newfoundlands,  and  are  bought  very  young, 
costing  some    £20  to    £40  apiece. 
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Are  the  Germans  Our  Enemies  ? 

Some  Pros  and  Cons. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Bashford.  in  the  "Contemporary  Review" 
for  August,  maintains  that  the  view  urged  with  so  much 
passion  in  some  quarters  that  the  Germanfe  are  in 
training  for  a  war  vnth  England  is  not  true.  He  has 
lived  for  twenty  years  in  Germany,  holding  a  respon- 
sible post  during  that  time,  and  his  experience  leads 
him  strongly  to  protest  against  the  generalisations 
drawn  from  recent  manifestations  against  us.  He  holds 
that  the  outburst  of  a  violent  and  excessive  aversion 
to  England  was  sudden,  and  has  now  fizzled  out.  When 
the  English  were  believed  to  be  beaten  in  South  Africa, 
the  Germans  turned  upon  their  great  European  rivals, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  their  attitude  was 
mainly  determined  by  sentiment. 

The  War  and  the  Anti-British  Sentiment. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  were 
duped  into  the  belief,  seriously  and  honestly  entertained, 
that  the  war  was  one  of  unrighteous  plunder,  criminally 
commenced  and  cruelly  conducted.  The  long  duration 
of  the  outburst  of  virulent  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
German  press  eventually  embittered  the  British  public 
against  Germany,  and  Mr.  Bashford  thinks  that  a 
large  share  of  the  cause  of  this  embitterment  belongs 
to  the  German  Chancellor.  By  his  direction,  the  Ger- 
man newspapers  were  cautioned  to  exercise  moderation 
and  implored  to  modify  their  attitude  towards  Great 
Britain:  but  what  was  the  use  of  this  when  he  himself 
remained  silent  in  public?  Count  von  Bulow  let  himself 
be  cowed  by  the  Pan-German  League,  and  would  not 
raise  his  voice  in  the  Reichstag  to  expose  the  calumnia- 
tors of  a  friendl}^  nation.  At  the  critical  noment,  the 
leading  statesman  had  not  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
his  OAvn  inmost  judgment  and  publicly  support  his  sub- 
ordinates, who  at  his  injunction  had  been  endeavouring 
to  restrain  the  press.  Count  von  Bulow,  therefore,  is 
looked  upon  in  all  parts  of  England  as  the  statesman 
who,  through  carelessness  or  cynicism,  has  wantonly 
severed  the  ties  between  the  British  and  German 
peoples. 

Germany   Not    Desirous    for    the    Overthrow   of 
Britain. 

Mr.  Bashford  counters  in  detail  various  statements 
made  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  and  points  out 
that  the  Reichstag  cut  down  the  proposed  expenditure 
upon  the  navy  by  19i  millions,  by  a  majority  of  201  to 
103.  He  declares  that  the  idea  of  a  war  with  England 
does  not  exist  in  the  brain  of  more  than  an  insignificant 
minority  of  Germans.  To  talk  of  the  envy,  the  enmity, 
the  hatred,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
for  England  is  to  betray  very  significantly  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  them.  "  There  would  be  much  more 
ground  for  afiirming  that  Germans  sometimes  winced 
and  experienced  a  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  haughty 
indifference  to  their  position  as  a  great  Power  not 
seldom  affected  in  England."  It  is  the  acme  of  fanati- 
cism to  suppose  that  either  the  Pan-Germanic  League  or 
exalted  personages  in  the  German  Empire  are  plan- 
ning the  overthrow  and  annihilation  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  illness  of  the  King,  and  the  generous  way  in 
which  this  war  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  have 
served  as  a  golden  bridge  to  the  German  nation  for 
abandoning  an  agitation  which  was  becoming  irksome 
to  the  Government  and  people  alike.  That  agitation 
has  now  broken  down,  and  this  is  an  undeniable  proof 
that  animosity  and  hatred  of  England  were  not  deep- 
rooted  in  the  German  Empire. 


Is  the  Hatred  of  England  Deep-seated  in  Germany? 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  0.  Eltzbacher  contributes  to 
the  '•  Nineteenth  Century "  an  account  of  the  anti- 
English  movement  in  Germany,  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  in  singular  contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  Bashford.  Mr. 
Eltzbacher  says  that  the  hatred  of  Great  Britain  is  deep- 
seated  in  Germany.  It  springs  from  the  most  dangerou- 
motives — viz.,  economic  ones.  Therefore  it  is  to  bo 
expected  that  the  anti-British  movement  is  more  likely 
to  increase  than  diminish,  and  he  warns  British  states- 
men not  to  be  deceived  by  the  cessation  of  noisy  and 
violent  manifestations.  The  anti-British  movement  in 
Germany  was  strengthened,  but  not  caused  by  the  war. 
It  was  neither  of  spontaneous  origin  nor  of  ephemeral 
duration.  He  points  out  that  the  German  population 
is  increasing  at  no  less  than  800,000  per  annum.  Various 
.authorities  estimate  that  at  the  present  rate  it  will 
reach  104  millions  in  1965,  and  200  millions  in  the  year 
2000. 

The  Necessity  of  Colonies  to  Germany. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  this  overflow?  Germany  is 
determined  to  conquer  colonies  in  a  temperate  zone. 
She  has  successfully  cut  into  British  industries,  British 
commerce,  and  British  shipping.  Why  should  she  not 
be  able  to  conquer  British  colonies?  The  colonial  move- 
ment is  patronised,  nourished,  and  stimulated  by  the 
Emperor  and  his  Government,  by  leaders  of  science  and 
of  society,  and  by  the  kings  of  industry,  and  has  spread 
among  the  people  far  and  wide.  I>  has  acquired  .m 
immense  and  ever-growing  hold  upon  the  German  na- 
tion. The  Gennan  idea  is  that  she  is  not  strong  enough 
at  sea  to  have  an  independent  line  of  action,  and  there- 
fore her  chief  object  is  to  embroil  America  and  Great 
Britain,  or  Great  Britain  with  Russia.  German  Anglo- 
phobia existed  in  Bismarck's  time,  and  he  encouraged 
it  in  order  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  and  his  English  wife.  Mr.  Eltzbacher  main- 
tains that  the  Emperor  himself — by  his  speeches  about 
the  navy — and  Count  von  Bulow  have  "given  the  impetus 
to  a  passionate  anti-British  movement,  and  to  a  feverisli 
agitation  for  an  overwhelmingly  strong  German  navy." 
The  German  Navy  League,  created  by  Krupp  in  1898. 
delivered  no  fewer  than  3,000  lectures  in  the  spring  of 
1900,  and  distributed  7,000,000  pamphlets.  The  move- 
ment has  become  national,  patriotic,  and  irresistible. 


The  Education  of  Officers. 

By  Licut.-Col.  F.  N.  Maude. 

Colonel  Maude  contributes  to  the  "  United  Service 
Magazine"  for  August  an  article  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Education  of  Officers.  The  impre.ssion 
produced  by  the  report  is  profoundly  depressing  as  le- 
gards  the  prospect  of  reform.  Every  page  indicates  the 
evil  which  results  from  a  failure  to  appreciate  in  early 
life  the  conditions  of  true  scientific  investigation.  The 
gravest  intellectual  weakness  of  our  officers  lies  in  the 
readiness  to  accept  despondent  humour  and  inability  to 
recognise  facts  in  their  true  order  of  importance. 

Why  the  Committee  Failed. 

He  maintains  that  the  Committee  did  not  take  the 
way  of  finding  out  the  truth  about  the  matter  they  were 
called  upon  to  investigate.  On  all  counts  he  considers 
that  an  overwhelming  case  can  be  made  out  in  favour 
of  competition  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  army  with 
the  raw  material  to  work  up  into  officers.  He  does  not 
think  we  make  the  most  of  that  material.  He  regards 
as  absolutely  monstrous  the  suggestion  to  promote  men 
over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  for  success  in  answer- 
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ing  examination  papers  after  they  have  entered  the 
army.  It  shows  a  marvellous  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture in  its  inventors.  Our  great  fault  has  been  largely 
tlie  consequence  Of  a  want  of  habit  of  assuming  respon- 
sibility— a  necessary  sequence  of  the  course  of  evolution 
we  have  been  going  through  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

How  the  Cadets  Should  be  Taught. 

Speaking  from  his  own  experience,  he  maintains  that 
if  mathematics  and  science  Avere  made  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  not  divorced  from  each  other,  as  in  most 
school  curricula,  the  progress  in  all  would  be  very 
greatly  facilitated. 

He  thinks  that  boys  should  be  familiarised  with  the 
elementary  facts  and  conceptions  on  which  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  war  depends.  Of  strategj'  and  tactics 
nothing  need  be  taught  beyond  the  broad  principle  of 
concentration  of  all  efforts  on  the  decisive  point.  Sea- 
power  and  its  influence  on  the  growth  of  empire,  and 
our  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  when  for  a  time  they 
fell  from  us,  should  be  insisted  on  in  all  schools;  and 
Colonel  Maude  would  give  a  special  scholarship  annually 
for  proficiency  in  the  study  of  Mahan's  works. 

He  would  recast  all  the  arithmetical  and  algebraical 
and  trigonometrical  examples  in  the  text-books,  and 
substitute  questions  founded  on  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  great  Imperial  questions  of  the  day,  and  he  would 
have  big  wall-maps,  like  that  issued  by  the  Navy  League, 
hung  on  every  schoolroom  wall.  Elementary  mechanics 
should  be  taught  from  the  youngest  form. 

Army  Schools  on  German  Lines. 

Lastly,  he  would  have  a  cadet  company  of  Engineers, 
so  that  all  the  applications  of  mechanics',  trigonometry, 
structural  design,  etc.,  might  be  dealt  with  practically 
on  the  ground  and  theoretically  in  the  classroom.  Very 
young  sappers  in  the  army,  who  have  had  nothing  like 
the  educational  advantages  which  a  public  school  should 
afford,  often  send  in  papers  which  compare  favourably 
with  those  by  Sandhurst  Cadets  and  young  commis- 
sioned officers.  It  is  not  the  education  of  the  army 
that  needs  the  national  solicitude  so  much  as  the  reforin 
of  the  parents  of  the  young  officers,  and  of  the  public 
schools.  It  is  only  the  parents'  indifference  which  has 
rendered  possible  the  growth  of  overgrown  classes  in 
our  schools.  The  old  story,  "  Little  boys  should  be  seen, 
and  not  heard,"  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  It  is  too 
often  a  convenient  formula  for  saving  the  trouble  of 
betraying  one's  own  ignorance.  The  chief  fault  generally 
lies  in  the  type  of  man  custom  has  selected  as  the  head 
of  a  public  school.  He  rarely  inspires  respect,  either  in 
the  boys  or  in  his  subordinate  masters,  and  he  is  uni- 
formly unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  the  latter. 

What  Colonel  Maude  would  like  to  see  would  be  "  a 
school  on  the  lines  of  the  German  cadet  schools,  offi- 
cered and  manned  exclusively  by  army  men.  .  .  Boys 
for  the  army  should  be  trained  by  the  army,  by  men  who 
liave  been  through  the  mill  themselves." 


In  "  Le  Correspondant  "  for  July  10  and  25  are  two 
■exhaustive  articles  by  Mr.  L.  Fiedler  on  social  and 
philanthropic  work,  public  and  private,  but  mostly  a 
mixture  of  both,  undertaken  in  Berlin.  Unfortunately, 
space  does  not  permit  of  noticing  either  article  in  detail; 
but  the  account  of  the  Waerme-Hallen,  employment 
bureaux,  soup  kitchens,  coffee  stalls  for  cabmen,  insti- 
tutions for  feeding  underfed  children,  workmen's  clubs, 
and  the  great  number  of  similar  institutions  in  Berlin,  is 
more  than  usually  interesting.  They  are  held  up  as  a 
model  to  France;  and  doubtless  many  of  them  might  be 
held  up  as  a  model  to  England  also. 


In  Praise  of  Modern  France. 

By  Professor  Bcesly. 

In  the  "  Positivist  Review "  for  August,  Professor 
Beesly  writes  an  interesting  article  upon  French  pro- 
gress. He  begins  by  declaring  that  France  is  ahead  of 
all  the  most  civilised  countries  of  the  world.  She  is 
inferior  in  material  force  to  one  or  more  of  her  neigh- 
bours; but  that  very  fact  adds  to  her  qualification  for 
the  primacy  which  she  now  possesses.  She  is  in  ad- 
vance of  neighbouring  nations — first,  because  she  lias 
got  rid  finally  of  lier  Sovereigns  and  hereditary  le?iis- 
lators;  and  secondly,  because  she  has  almost  got  ;id, 
as  far  as  public  life  is  concerned,  of  her  god — with 
a  small  "  g."  Of  the  two  most  special  and  saliont 
evils  of  our  time — ^militarism  and  plutocracy — they  are 
in  France  more  widely  recognised  as  evils  and  more 
energetically  resisted,  and  have  more  chance  of  being 
overcome  than  elsewhere.  The  result  of  the  last 
General  Election  confirms  Professor  Beesly  in  this 
optimist  judgment.  The  forces  of  evil  did  their  utmost 
in  order  to  destroy  the  Ministry:  — 

"  The  result  has  been  as  instructive  as  it  was  un- 
expected. Radicals  have  been  returned  in  much  larger 
numbers  than  ever  before,  and  a  decisive  majority  of 
the  Chamber  is  pledged  to  lay  education,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  unauthorised  religious  communities,  an  income 
tax,  old-age  pensions,  and  reduction  of  military  ser- 
vice to  two  years." 

Professor  Beesly  does  not  admire  the  use  of  material 
force  against  the  religious  orders.  He  thinks  that 
patience  almost  infinite  would  be  the  wisest  policy.  It 
Avould  be  more  logical  to  disestablish  the  Church  than 
to  legislate  against  the  religious  orders,  for  at  present 
we  have  the  preposterous  spectacle  of  a  Church  main- 
tained in  great  honour  at  the  public  expense  whose 
ministers  are  yet  not  allowed  to  instruct  the  young  be- 
cause their  teaching  is  deemed  so  pernicious. 

Professor  Beesly  thinks  the  income  tax  is  likely  to 
be  carried,  because  an  imperious  demand  for  it  has 
arisen  from  the  poorer  taxpayers.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  old-age  pensions.  He  thinks  that  electors  of 
the  wage-earning  class  are  in  France  more  alive  to  their 
own  interests  and  more  disposed  to  exact  the  fulfilment 
of  electioneering  programmes  than  they  are  in  Britain. 

More  important,  hov\'ever,  than  any  other  question  is 
the  Army  Bill,  which  proposes  to  reduce  military  ser- 
vice from  three  years  to  two,  and  abolish  all  exemp- 
tions. At  present  the  only  sons  of  widows,  young 
men  who  can  pay  £60  and  have  passed  certain  examin- 
ations are  allowed  to  serve  only  one  year.  In  future 
everyone  must  serve  two.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
its  promoters  believe  that  when  the  richer  classes  find 
themselves  compelled  to  serve  their  full  two  years  tliey 
will  swell  the  cry  for  universal  service  of  one  year  only, 
which  will  reduce  the  army  from  an  instrument  of 
possible  aggression  to  the  status  of  a  national  militia, 
which  is  all  that  any  country  requires  for  its  defence. 
The  Bill  is  going  to  be  carried,  says  Professor  Beesly, 
because  the  large  majority  of  Frenchmen  are  the  most 
pacific,  the  most  industrious,  the  most  sensible,  and 
upon  the  whole  the  most  civilised  people  in  the  Avorld. 


There  is  a  very  good  article  in  the  "  United  Service 
Magazine"  entitled  "  The  Real  Thing,"  by  Hawkins 
Whitshed — a  very  vivid  description  of  the  realities  of 
the  way  in  which  our  men  really  tight  in  South  Africa, 
and  not  as  they  are  described  as  fighting  in  the  illus- 
trated papers.  After  the  battle  of  Colenso,  no  one 
riding  through  the  British  camp  would  have  suspected, 
from  seeing  the  men  at  their  tea,  that  they  had  jusi 
come  back  from  a  lost  battle. 
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The  Slave  Trade  in  White  Women. 

International  Conference  in  Pari;- 

The  existence  of  a  veritable  slave  trade  in  white 
vx-omen  and  girls  for  the  worst  purposes  has  long  been 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  hideous  evils  which 
afflict  humanit}".  Last  month  the  representatives  of 
fifteen  European  Governments  met  in  conference  at 
the  i'Vench  Foreign  Office  in  Paris  on  the  invitation 
of  the  French  Government,  moved  thereto  by  the  in- 
itiative of  Mr.  A.  W.  Coote,  of  the  National  Vigilance 
Society.  Thirty-six  delegates  were  present,  represent- 
ing the  following  European  countries: — Germany, 
Austria,  Holland.  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britain.  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

-;^5  the  "  Matin  "  had  been  working  up  the  subject 
for  some  time  past,  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
attracted  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  public  at- 
tention. The  majority  of  the  Governments  repre- 
sented sent  three  delegates,  but  Great  Britain  had  only 
one  representative.  The  contrast  between  official 
England  and  the  England  of  voluntary  initiative  was 
never  more  marked  than  at  the  Conference. 

The  Working  of  the  Conference. 

On  July  15  M.  Delcasse  opened  the  proceedings  by 
an  address  of  welcome,  and  Senator  Berenger  was 
voted  to  the  chair. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  day's  proceedings  were 
taken  up  in  receiving  reports  from  the  various  Govern- 
ments represented,  as  to  the  laws  in  their  respective 
countries  dealing  with  those  who  procure  women  for 
immoral  purposes.  It  was  then  determined  to  re- 
solve the  members  of  the  Conference  into  three  com- 
missions to  consider  and  report  on:  — 

1.  What  legislation,  if  any,  is  necessary  for  more 
cle;irly  defining  the  crime  involved  in  the  Whit^  Slave 
Traffic? 

2.  New  administrative  measures  necessary. 

3.  Judicial   procedure. 

These  three  Commissions  having  met  and  threshed 
out  these  repective  questions,  have  reported  to  the 
Conference  their  various   decisions. 

What  Was  Accomplished. 

These  were  fully  discussed  by  the  Conference,  and 
certain  recommendations  have  been  made,  which  are, 
of  course,  confidential,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
various  Governments  interested.  Amongst  the  points 
considered  by  the  Conference  are  the  two  following, 
which  were  formulated  by  the  English  International 
Bureau: — 

"  1.  When  a  man  or  woman  is  found  in  the  possession 
of  young  women  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
them  to  a  foreign  country,  with  a  view  to  place  them 
ill  employment,  the  police  of  the  countrj'^  where  they 
may  be  found  should  have  power  to  compel  the  man 
or  woman  to  give  some  account  of  his  or  her  ante- 
cedents, and  to  throw  upon  them  the  onus  of  legally 
proving  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a 
lespectable  business. 

"  2.  Any  woman  pursuing  the  trade  of  prostitution 
in  any  nation  other  than  that  to  which  she  belongs 
should  be  repatriated." 

On  the  Wednesday  evening  a  soiree  was  held  in  honour 
CI  the  delegates,  by  the  French  National  ("oramittee 
and  the  English  National  Committee  combined.  The 
reception  was  given  at  the  Gallery  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  was  a  most  interesting  gathering  of  the 


official  delegates  and  a  number  of  leading  French 
ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  question.  M. 
Bereneer  spoke  in  high  praise  of  those  in  England 
who  had  originated  the  movement.  The  delegates 
were  received  in  audience  on  Thursday  afternoon  by 
President  Loubet,  at  the  Champs  Elysees.  un  Friday 
evening  a  great  pubHc  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hall 
of  the  French  Geographical  Society.  The  hall  was 
crowded.  Senator  Berenger  occupied  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  on  the  platform  by  M.  Georges  Picot, 
M.  Ferdinand  Dreyfus,  M.  Frederick  Passy,  Madame 
Paul  de  Schlumberger,  Madame  Oster  and  Madame 
Vincent,  and  a  great  many  of  the  dplegates  who  were 
attending  the  official  conference.  The  meeting  was 
most  enthusiastic,  and  was  from  every  point  of  view 
a  very  great  success. 

The  official  Conference  closed  its  sittings  on  Tuesday, 
July  22,  having  agreed  upon  a  certain  line  of  action 
which  will,  in  due  course,  be  reported  to  the  respective 
Governments  interested. 


An  American  Shipbuilder  on  British 
Shipbuilding. 

In  the  "  North  American  Review "  for  July  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Cramp,  the  great  shipbuilder,  discusses  the 
effect  of  the  Morganisation  of  the  Atlantic  steamships 
upon  American  shipbuilding.  He  thinks  that  Mr. 
Morgan's  combine  will  find  it  to  its  interest  to  stimu- 
late energj^  and  ingenuity  abroad  by  building  American 
ships  of  the  first  quality  and  the  greatest  speed.  Mr. 
Cramp  does  not  think  that  Mr.  Morgan's  operations 
will  threaten  British  shipbuilding. 

Interesting  Precedents. 

Mr.  Cramp  indulges  in  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
past  history  of  British  shipbuilding,  the  moral  of  which 
is  that  John  Bull  has  always  gone  to  sleep  until  he  has 
been  scared.  When  the  Collins  Line  was  put  on  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  British  were 
thoroughly  alarmed,  and,  it  might  be  said,  stampeded. 
The  Government  increased  the  subsidy  of  the  Cunard 
Line  to  an  extent  which  enabled  Mr.  Cunard  to  build 
atother  and  a  better  ship  each  year.  Soon,  however, 
Congress  withdrew  the  subsidy  from  the  Collins  Line, 
which  collapsed,  and  the  British  were  left  in  posses- 
sion of  a  monopoly.  This  monopoly  led  John  Bull 
to  go  to  sleep  again,  but  in  1870-71  he  Avas  once  more 
panic-stricken  by  the  building  of  four  ships  by  the 
Cramps  which  were  superior  to  any  existing  ship- 
building. Every  one  of  the  principal  British  com- 
panies then  existing  started  at  least  two  new  ships, 
each  of  larger  dimensions,  of  greater  passenger  accom- 
modation, of  higher  speed  than  the  four  American 
ships.  The  British  Government  continued  to  promote 
and  foster  its  lines  until  the  Cramps'  four  ships  were 
sold  to  the  Red  Star  Line,  which,  although  owned  by 
the  Americans,  sailed  under  the  Belgian  flag,  and  re- 
ceived a  subsidy  from  the  Belgian  Government. 

When  Britain  was  Supreme— and  After. 

No  further  building  was  done  in  America  for  some 
time,  and  the  American  ships  were  so  far  outclassed 
in  size  and  speed  by  the  subsidised  British  ships  that 
they  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  British  supremacy. 
Down  to  1877  British  monopoly  was  re-established,  and 
monopoly  brought  stagnation.  The  first  great  palpable 
evidence  of  the  decline  of  British  supremacj'  appeared 
when  they  took  up  such  an  immense  quantity  of  ton- 
nage for  transport  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  South 
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African  War.  This  brought  out  the  fact  that  while 
the  British  had  been  standing  still  the  Germans  had 
been  forging  ahead  with  giant  strides.  The  German 
ships  are  superior  in  speed,  in  comfort,  and  everything 
else  to  the  British  ships. 

The  Rise  of   Germany. 

The  effect  of  this  British  supineness  and  German 
progress  was  greatly  accentuated  by  the  South  African 
War,  when  the  Germans  made  haste  to  take  up  in  all 
directions  the  traffic  that  the  British  had  in  that 
manner  wholly  or  partly  abandoned.  The  result  is 
that  Germany  has  practically  taken  first  place  in  the 
ocean-carrying  trade.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  British  tonnage  than  German  tonnage,  but  the 
German  ships  are  nearly  all  of  modern  types,  many 
of  them  new,  and  in  the  total  average  superior  in 
capacity  and  performance  to  the  total  average  of  Bri- 
tish tonnage  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  two  to  one. 
Something  had  to  be  done,  and  that  something  v.-as 
done  by  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  action  is  bound  to  stimu- 
late— or  a  better  phrase  would  be  to  compel — a  very 
marked  advance  in  the  tj-pe  and  character  of  British- 
built  ships.  It  will  also  stimulate  American  ship- 
building, and  Mr.  Cramp  declares  that  his  shipyard 
is  now  the  foremost  shipbuilding  plant  on  this  planet. 
Their  works  have  been  completely  revolutionised  in 
plant,  methods,  and  working  organism.  The  use  of 
pneumatic  tools  finds  there  its  highest  development. 
"Whether  for  drilling,  riveting,  caulking,  or  shipping, 
everything  is  done  by  compressed  air.  They  recently 
built  two  steamers,  in  each  of  which  647,000  rivets  were 
employed,  every  one  of  which  was  riveted  by  pneu- 
matic tools. 

This  year  pneumatic  riveters  have  been  sent  over 
from  New  York  to  Southampton  Docks  in  order  to 
teach  the  British  workman  how  to  use  them.  Mr. 
Cramp  concludes  his  paper  by  stating  that  the  chief 
constructor  of  the  German  Navy  is  about  to  visit  his 
shipyards  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  ideas  for  the 
use  of  the  German  Nary. 


How  Labour  is  Organised. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  describes  in  the  August 
"  World's  Work "  the  character  of  representative  la- 
bour unions  of  America  and  how  they  perform  their 
functions,  and  discusses  the  project  of  a  general  federa- 
tion of  labour. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  epoch-making  event  of  the 
complete  unification  of  the  coal-miners.  This  he  thinks 
is,  with  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, one  of  the  greatest  economic  events 
of  our  time.  The  United  Mine  Workers  have 
now  the  largest  membership,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  influence,  of  all  trade  unions  ever  formed.  The 
membership  is  more  than  190,000,  supporting  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  a  million  people,  and  influencing  a 
nauch  greater  number.  But  it  is  only  the  greatest  in- 
dividual instance  of  the  tremendous  movement,  for  to- 
day every  tenth  voter  in  America  is  a  member  of  a 
labour  organisation. 

Centralisation  of  Power. 

Just  as  there  is  a  centralisation  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  who  are  running  our  railroads  and 
making  our  steel,  so  trade-unionism  is  tending  toward 
centralisation  of  power  in  national  and  international 
unions,  each  of  a  single  industry,  the  governing  board 
of    which,     and     especially     the    president    himself,    is 


yearly  getting  greater  power.  A  few  years  ago  tht 
members  of  almost  any  local  union — say  in  New  York 
City — could  throw  do^Ti  their  tools  and  strike;  bui 
now  permission  must  usually  be  obtained  from  the 
officers  of  the  national  organisation,  who  are  perhaps 
located  in  a  distant  city. 

■■  Each  local  union  has  the  regular  officers,  including 
the  important  business  agent  (once  called  '  walking 
delegate,'  a  name  now  generally  discarded).  One  officer, 
usually  the  secretary-treasurer  or  the  business  agent  in 
large  unions,  sometimes  both,  receives  a  salary  equal 
to  the  pay  which  he  would  get  if  he  worked  at  his  trade, 
together  with  small  expense  allowances.  Members  are 
usually  required  under  penalty  of  fines  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  union  once  a  month,  or  once  in  three 
months,  although  in  some  cases,  where  the  unions  are 
very  large,  no  such  requirement  exists.  For  instance, 
'  Big  Six,'  New  York  Typographical  Union,  including 
all  the  printers  of  the  city,  would  require  a  very  large 
building  to  contain  its  5,.500  members.  But  this  is  the 
largest  local  union  in  America.  The  cigar-makers  have 
no  fewer  than  ten  local  unions  in  New  York  City,  with 
a  membership  of  nearly  6,000,  an  average  of  600  members 
to  the  union." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labour. 

Nearly  every  large  city  has  a  central  labour  union, 
a  body  made  up  of  delegates  from  all  or  nearly  all  the 
local  unions  of  every  trade. 

"  But  the  greatest  of  all  American  organisations  is 
the  National  Federation — the  American  Federation  of 
Labour — of  which  Samuel  Gompers  is  president,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington.  A  great  combination  of 
national  and  international  unions,  with  j'early  conven- 
tions of  delegates,  a  staff  of  well-paid  officers  and 
organisers,  an  extensively  circulated  magazine,  this 
federation  includes  nearly  all  the  great  national  and  in- 
ternational unions.  The  American  Federation  of  La- 
bour was  founded  in  1881,  and  is  now  made  up  of  eighty- 
two  national  and  international  unions,  composed  of  9,491 
local  unions,  16  State  federations,  206  city  central  labour 
unions,  and  1,051  local  unions  not  attached  to  national 
bodies.  The  total  membership  is  over  1,250,000 — a  body 
of  men  united  for  the  single  purpose  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  labour,  and  yet  taking  no  political  action.  This 
number  represents  something  more  than  three-quarters 
of  all  the  trade-unionists  in  America.  The  federation 
is  supported  by  a  small  tax  on  affiliated  organisations, 
its  receipts  last  year  being  about  $71,000,  its  expenses 
$68,000,  mosth^  for  salaries  and  organising  expenses,  and 
for  the  annual  convention.  Its  chief  work  consists  in 
securing  legislation  in  the  United  States  Congress,  in 
harmonising  and  directing  union  effort  in  the  struggles 
common  to  all  union  labour;  in  using  its  influence  in 
securing  the  use  of  union  label  goods,  and  in  behalf  of 
certain  kinds  of  strikes,  and  in  urging  union  labour  every- 
where to  refuse  to  purchase  goods  manufactured  or  sold 
by  '  unfair '  concerns.  Every  month  a  long  list  of  these 
'  unfair '  houses  appears  in  the  '  American  Federation- 
ist '  under  the  heading  *  We  Don't  Patronise.'  Not  in- 
frequently it  is  able  to  prevent  ill-advised  strikes." 

The  Demands  of  American  Labour. 

The  demands  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour, 
made  in  resolutions  at  its  annual  convention,  will  give 
an  idea  of  what  American  workmen  are  thinking  about, 
and  what  they  seek.    Here  is  the  list  of  the  demands:  — 

1.  Compulsory  education. 

2.  The  repeal  of  all  conspiracy  and  penal  laws  affect- 
ing seamen  and  other  workmen,  incorporated  in  the 
Federal  and  State  laws  of  the  United  States. 

3.  A  legal  work-day  of  not  more  than  eight  hours. 
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4.  Sanitary  inspection  of  workshops,  mines,  and 
aomes. 

."i.  Liability  of  employers  for  injury  to  health,  body, 
»nd   life. 

6.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  in  all  public 
works. 

7.  The  abolition  of  the  sweating  sy.stem. 

8.  The  municipal  ownership  of  street  cars,  water- 
works, and  gas  and  electric  plants  for  the  distribution 
of  heat,  light,  and  power. 

9.  The  nationalisation  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  rail- 
ways, and  mines. 

10.  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  system  of  land- 
holding,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  title  of 
occupancy  only. 

11.  Direct  legislation  and  the  principle  of  referendum 
in  all  legi.'slation. 

12.  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  privilege  of  issuing 
money  and  substituting  therefor  a  sj^stem  of  direct  is- 
suance to  and  by  the  people. 


Professor  Hcilprin  on  Mont  Pelec. 

There  recently  returned  from  Martinique  a  party  of 
scientists,  artists,  and  newspaper  men.  who  had  has- 
tened to  the  site  of  St.  Pierre  almost  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  catastrophe  was  made  known.  One  of  these 
was  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin,  who  has  for  twenty  years 
been  identified  with  the  scientific  institutions  of  Phila- 
delphia. Prof.  Heilprin  writes  in  the  August  "  Mc- 
Clure's  "  of  his  observation  on  Mont  Pelee,  and  of  the 
deductions  he  has  drawn  from  these  observations  as  to 
the  original  cause  of  the  great  volcanic  upheaval. 

Prof.  Heilprin  was  the  first  man  to  ascend  the  vol- 
cano after  the  great  catastrophe.  On  May  81.  he  went 
up  the  crater  to  an  altitude  of  about  4.000  feet.  He 
found  that  the  old  crater  had  not  been  blown  out,  as 
was  reported.  The  next  day.  Prof.  Heilprin  made  an- 
other ascent  to  the  same  crater,  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Kennan,  Jaccaci.  and  the  artist.  George  Varian, 
who  contributes  the  pictures  which  illustrate  this  ar- 
ticle. The  party  arrived  at  an  elevation  of  4,025  feet. 
They  found  the  temperature  to  be,  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  surface,  124  deg.  to  130  deg.,  and  at  a  some- 
what greater  depth  162  deg.  Puffs  of  steam  were  issu- 
ing from  a  number  of  vents,  and  from  beneath  great 
boulder  masses,  ■whose  heated  surfaces  were  scarred 
with  sulphur  blotches. 

The  View  Into  the  Crater. 

"  We  waited  patiently  for  a  lifting  of  the  clouds,  and 
it  came  at  last.  A  sudden  gust  cleared  the  summit,  and 
sunlight  illuminated  the  near  horizon.  We  dashed  to 
the  line  above  which  welled  out  the  huge  steam  cloud 
of  the  volcano,  and  in  a  few  instants  stood  upon  the 
rim  of  the  giant  rift  in  whose  interior  the  world  was 
being  re-made  in  miniature. 

"  We  were  4  feet,  perhaps  less,  from  a  point  whence 
a  plummet  could  be  dropped  into  the  seething  furnace. 
Momentary  flashes  of  light  permitted  us  to  peer  deep 
into  the  tf;;iir)est-tossed  cauldron,  but  at  no  time  could 
we  see  its  floor,  for  over  it  rolled  the  vapours  that 
rose  out  to  mountain  heights.  Opposite  us,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  200  feet  or  more,  across  the  thin 
steam  vapour,  trembled  the  walls  of  the  other  face  of 
the  crater.  Half-way  between  rose  the  central  core  of  the 
burned-out  cinder  masses,  topped  by  enormous  white 
rocks,  whose  brilliant  incandescence  flashed  out  the 
beacon-lights  which  were  observed  from  the  sea  some 


days  after  the  fatal  8th,  and  even  at  our  later  day 
illumined  the  night-crown  of  the  volcano  with  a  glow 
of  fire.  From  the  interior  came  deep  rumbling  detona- 
tions, the  clinking  of  falling  and  sliding  cinders,  the 
hissing  of  the  emerging  steam,  and  other  sounds  which 
were  too  feebly  defined  to  be  described.  We  felt  no 
inconvenience  ifrom   either  gas  or  steam. 

"  We  found  that  we  were  standing  on  an  overhang, 
and  therefore  dared  not  tarry  beyond  the  time  needed 
to  make  observations.  I  attempted  to  locate  the  axis 
of  the  vent  as  nearly  as  the  direction  of  its  largely 
obscured  walls  and  the  position  of  the  basin  of  Lac  des 
Palmistes  permitted.  I  found  it  to  be  N.-S.,  slightly 
S.W.  The  magnetic  needle,  which  the  day  before 
showed  a  marked  deflection,  was  nearly  normal.  The 
form  of  the  crater  is  that  of  a  cauldron,  pitching 
steeply  downward  toward  the  Caribbean,  and  opening 
in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  the  line  to  St.  Pierre. 
At  no  time  could  we  positively  ascertain  the  extreme 
boundaries.  Its  length  must  have  been  500  feet;  it 
may  have  been  much  more.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  at  the  dovmward  side  of  the  crater  the  rift  tra- 
verses the  position  of  the  narrow  rift  known  as  the 
'  Fente,'  or  the  '  Terre  Fendue,'  which  had  been  a  fea- 
ture of  the  mountain  since  the  eruption  of  1851,  and 
perhaps  existed  long  before  that  event. 

"Any  statement  regarding  the  depth  of  the  crater 
must  for  the  time  remain  conjectural.  I  should  say  that 
it  could  hardly  be  less  tiian  from  200  feet  to  250  feet;  it 
might  be  very  much  more." 

What  Caused  the  Eruption  of  May  8? 

Professor  Heilprin  says  that  the  death-dealing  erup- 
tion of  May  8  was  from  the  lower  crater.  He  proves 
that  the  descriptions  of  the  catastrophe  which  spoke  of 
moving  sheets  of  flame  were  erroneous.  Instead,  there 
was  a  luminous,  or  incandescent,  cloud  which  may 
easily  in  that  terrible  time  have  given  the  impression 
of  flame. 

This  glowing  cloud,  Professor  Heilprin  says,  was  com- 
posed of  one  of  the  heavier  carbonic  gases  brought 
under  pressure  to  a  condition  of  extreme  incandescence 
"and  whose  liberation  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  in 
the  atmosphere,  assisted  by  electric  discharges,  wrought 
this  explosion,  or  series  of  explosions,  that  developed 
the  catastrophe.'' 

The  great  cloud  of  incandescent  vapour  undoubtedly 
produced  a  tornado,  and  Professor  Heilprin  found  evi- 
dence of  storm  paths  lying  across  the  city's  ruins.  He 
also  considers  it  certain  that  electric  explosions  had 
their  share  in  the  phenomena. 

The  Origin  of  thfe  Carbonic  Gas. 

"  To  the  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  source  of 
this  carbon  gas — to  my  mind  the  main  factor  of  the 
catastrophe — the  geologist  points  to  those  vast  bitumin- 
ous deposits,  like  those  of  Venezuela  and  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  which  lie  but  little  out  of  the  line  of  the  con- 
nected series  of  volcanoes,  of  which  the  Soufriere  of 
St.  Vincent  and  Pelee  of  Martinique  are  a  part.  He 
also  points  to  the  limestone  deposits,  with  their  enor- 
mous masses  of  locked-up  carbon,  forming  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  these  same  volcanoes  are  implanted, 
which  indicate  a  source  of  energy  far  greater  than  was 
required  for  the  catastrophe  of  Pelee.  Though  ni 
one  could  have  foretold  the  cataclysm  long  in  advance 
of  its  coming,  the  episode,  except  in  its  magnitude  and 
terrible  consequences,  is  no  surprise  to  the  geologist, 
who  knows  this  region  to  be  in  an  area  of  extreme 
weakness  in  the  earth's  crust.  This  region  of  terres- 
trial instability  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  Gulf  basins,  and   defines  in  its  eastern  con- 
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tour  the  line  of  disappearance  and  breakage  of  the 
South  American  Andes,  whose  sunken  crest  is  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  lesser  Antilles.  What  great  disturbances, 
if  any,  have  taken  place  in  the  sea  bottom  as  the 
result  of  the  recent  occurrences  is  a  question  that  will 
take  time  to  determine;  but  there  is  evidence  already 
that  some  change  has  taken  place  west  of  Martinique, 
between  the  depth  of  1,500  and  2,000  fathoms.  The 
eruptions  of  Colima  in  Mexico,  the  earthquakes  that  so 
recently  destroyed  the  towns  of  Chilpancingo  in  Mexico, 
and  Quetzaltenango  in  Guatemala,  the  minor  disturb- 
ances in  Nicaragua,  are  but  phases  of  the  phenomena 
which  culminated  so  disastrously  in  the  explosions  of 
the  Soufriere  of  St.  Vincent  and  Mont  Pelee  of  Mar- 
tinique." 


What  Caused  the  Deaths  at  St.  Pierre  ? 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  science,  several  un- 
usually competent  investigators  were  able  to  visit  Mar- 
tinique and  St.  Vincent  before  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  May  had  ceased,  and  their  observations  have  al- 
ready been  reported  in  detail.  The  full  report  of  the 
representatives  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  ap- 
pears in  the  July  number  of  the  "  National  Geographic 
Magazine."  This  report,  which  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
is  interesting  not  only  as  a  presentation  of  facts  regard- 
ing the  great  catastrophe,  but  also  for  the  theories  that 
it  suggests  to  account  for  the  enormous  fatality  at  St. 
Pierre. 

Dr.  Hill  states  two  such  theories,  one  or  the  other 
of  which  may  ultimately  be  adopted: 

"  1.  The  heat-blast  theory.  This  hypothesis  assumed 
that  the  lapilli,  gases,  and  steam  of  the  ejected  cloud 
were  sufficiently  hot  to  have  inflamed  the  city  and 
destroyed  the  people  by  singeing,  suffocation,  and  as- 
phyxiation. It  does  not  account  for  the  forces  exerted 
radially  and  horizontally,  nor  the  flame. 

'■  2.  The  aerial-explosion  theory.  The  explosion  of 
gases  within  the  erupted  cloud  after  their  projection 
into  the  air  would  account  for  all  the  phenomena  ob- 
served. 

"  The  aerial  explosion,  if  it  occurred,  was  most  pro- 
bably a  combustible  gas,  but  science  is  still  unable  to 
state  its  nature.  The  discussion  of  explosive  gases 
involves  a  line  of  scientific  specialisation  which  the 
writer  does  not  possess;  but  as  sudden  and  mysterious 
as  was  the  great  secret,  it  has  left  its  traces  and  cluef- 
which  the  detectives  of  science  will  follow  up.  Metal 
surfaces  of  objects  in  the  ruins  will  be  examined  and 
analysed  for  traces  of  sulphur  and  chlorides.  The  de- 
posits from  the  numerous  steaming  fumaroles  are  al- 
ready within  the  chemical  laboratory.  Even  the  ash 
and  rocks  of  the  island  will  be  submitted  to  minute 
investigation. 

"  And  then  there  Avere  those  frightful  lightning  bolts! 
What  of  them  and  their  igniting  power?" 

Thousands  Killed  by  Steam  and  Dust. 

Professor  Israel  C.  Russell,  another  geologist  who  re- 
presented the  Geographic  Society  in  Martinique,  .says, 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  blast  which  swept  over  St. 
Pierre   from    ]\^ont   Pelee: 

"  It  has  been  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  Pierre  were  asphyxiated  by  noxious 
gases,  or  killed  by  a  gas  explosion.  My  own  observa- 
tions and  the  best  interpretation  I  can  place  upon  the 
testimony  of  surviving  witnesses  favours  the  opinion 
that  the  general  cause  of  death  was  a  blast  of  steam 


charged  with  hot  dust.  Gases,  probably  in  part  inflam- 
mable, were  no  doubt  present,  as  the  odour  of  sulphu- 
rous acid  was  perceptible  at  the  time  of  my  visit;  but 
the  part  that  such  gases  played  was  seemingly  secon- 
dary. In  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  conditions 
where  everything  was  destroyed,  it  is  necessary  to  learn 
what  took  place  on  the  outskirts  of  the  storm.  The 
people  on  the  borders  of  the  devastated  area  who  es- 
caped were  in  some  instances  injured,  and  the  injuries 
were  inflicted  by  hot  dust,  which,  on  touching  the  skin, 
adhered  and  burned.  These  burns  resemble  scalds,  and 
destroyed  only  the  epidermis.  In  several  such  instances 
the  hair  on  the  burned  portions  was  not  destroyed,  and 
where  the  bodies  of  the  sufferers  were  protected  by 
even  light  clothing  they  were  uninjured. 

"  Had  the  dust  which  struck  the  injured  people  been 
somewhat  hotter,  their  clothing  would  have  been  ig- 
nited; and  if  they  had  inhaled  the  hot  dust,  death 
would  have  been  almost  instantaneous.  The  condition 
of  the  dead  in  St.  Pierre  favours  the  conclusion  thiit 
this  deduction  shows  what  took  place  there.  While 
the  inhalation  of  steam  charged  with  burning  hot  dust 
may  seemingly  be  accepted  as  the  principal  cause  of 
death  in  the  stricken  city,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  persons  were  no  doubt  killed  by  falling  walls,  by 
nervous  shock,  etc." 


How  to  Save  a  Drowning  Man. 

In  "  Outing  "  for  August,  Mr.  Alexander  Meffert  tells 
how  to  go  about  saving  a  drowning  person.  In  the 
first  place,  he  shows  that  the  direct  danger  of  cramp- 
seizure  is  not  at  all  so  serious  as  swimmers  suppose. 
Nearly  every  swimmer  seized  with  a  cramp  could  save 
himself  if  he  did  not  get  frightened.  Cramp  comes 
from  going  into  the  water  when  overheated,  from  swim- 
ming with  a  stomach  full  of  undigested  food,  or  irom 
staying  too  long  in  the  water  and  taking  a  chill.  It 
attacks  only  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  perhaps  only  a  foot 
or  a  hand.  Any  good  swimmer  could  get  along  Avith 
such  a  handicap  if  he  did  not  get  frightened;  but 
nearly  every  one  gets  frightened,  thrashes  around,  and 
fills  his  lungs  with  water. 

Mr.  Meffert  says  the  great  thing  in  trying  to  sa  e  a 
person  in  danger  is  to  take  one's  time  at  the  rescue. 
A  little  water  swallowed  by  the  drowning  person  will 
not  hurt,  and  to  swim  right  up  to  him  invites  the  one 
great  danger  of  his  grasping  the  rescuer,  which  practi- 
cally always  means  the  death  of  both. 

Mr.  ^Meffert  says  the  proper  way  is  to  swim  up  to 
the  struggling  man — but  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  arms  until  he  has  become  incapable  of  violent  ef- 
fort. If  he  tries  to  seize  hold  of  you,  the  left  hand 
should  be  put  eigainst  his  lower  jaw  to  push  him  away. 

When  the  drowning  man  seems  to  be  quiet,  the  best 
way  is  to  take  him  by  the  hair  with  the  left  hand,  and 
swim  ashore  with  your  right.  If  the  hair  is  too  short, 
then  the  back  of  his  coat  or  shirt  collar  is  the  proper 
place  to  take  hold.  If  there  are  neither  clothes  nor 
hair  to  afford  a  grip,  the  safest  way  is  to  approacii 
from  behind,  put  one  of  your  hands  in  each  of  his  arm- 
pits— treading  the  water  meanwhile — and  then  pull  the 
drowning  man  back  until  he  is  floating  face  up,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  your  feet  upward  and  forward  until 
they  are  under  the  other's  body.  Then  you  swim  on 
your  own  back,  dragging  the  unconscious  man.  This 
cannot  be  done  with  very  heavy  people,  of  course.  In 
such  a  case,  the  best  way  is  to  take  hold  of  his  left 
hand  with  your  left  hand,  turn  and  swim,  dragging;- 
him  after  you;  but  this  has  a  danger  of  making  it  easy 
for  him  to  grasp  you. 
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The  Sheep-Dog  Trials  in  England. 

There  is  a  delightful  article  by  A.  Radclyffe  Dupmore 
ia  "  Everybody's  "  for  August,  describing  "  The  Sheep- 
Dog  Trials  at  Troutbeck,"  in  the  north  of  England.  In 
this  little  retired  village  the  sheep-herders  of  the  north 
.■gather  together  every  year  to  witness  the  trials  of 
their  collies,  conducted  according  to  the  most  strin- 
gent rules  and  regulations.  The  display  of  intelligence 
and  beautiful  training  on  the  part  of  the  sheep-dogs  is 
most  fascinating.  Mr.  Dugmore  is  not  only  a  real  artist 
with  the  camera,  but  is,  as  well,  a  wonderful  observer 
and  student  of  nature.  The  accounts  of  these  trials 
are  illustrated  with  his  beautiful  photographs  taken  at 
rhe  last  sheep-dog  trials  in  August,  1901. 

The  task  set  each  dog  was  to  convey  three  sheep  over 
rough  ground  from  the  starting  pen  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  finishing  pen.  The  route  was 
fixed  by  flags,  and  the  sheep  had  to  be  conveyed  be- 
tween these  flags.  The  man  whose  dog  was  working 
stood  on  a  knoll  about  150  yards  from  the  starting  point, 
and  not  until  his  dog  had  gotten  the  sheep  to  the 
finishing  point  was  he  allowed  to  leave  this  knoll. 
From  that  distant  point  he  had  to  guide  his  dog  as 
best  he  could  by  signs  and  signals,  shrill  whistling,  and 
sometimes  calling. 

Forty-two  dogs  were  entered  in  the  last  trial,  and 
Mr.  Dugmore  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  first  starter,  Laddie. 

The  dog  seemed  to  realise  that  some  special  effort 
was  called  for  to-day,  and  looked  inquiringly,  first  at 
his  master  and  then  toward  the  judges'  tent.  He 
seemed  to  be  waiting  eagerly  to  be  released.  The  wave 
of  a  red  flag  was  the  signal  for  the  simultaneous  release 
of  the  three  penned  sheep  and  the  anxious,  eager  dog. 
.4.t  once  the  latter  made  toward  the  three  bewildered 
sheep,  directed  first  by  his  master's  call,  for  the 
bracken  was  high  and  hid  the  animals  from  the  dog's 
view. 

"  But  not  long  before  he  sayr  them,  however.  With- 
out seemingly  pajring  the  slightest  attention  to  his 
master's  call,  he  hurried  them  along  at  a  lively  speed. 
Up  the  stone-covered  hillside  they  scampered  till  they 
reached  the  first  flag.  Then  Laddie  stopped  an  instant 
for  orders— a  simple  whistle,  which  he  understood — and 
once  more  the  three  sheep  are  off,  with  the  dog  fol- 
lowing close  behind,  guiding  them  carefully,  and  keep- 
mg  all  three  closely  bunched  together  as  they  pass  the 
first  of  a  series  of  flags.  .  .  .  Over  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  down  the  slope  they  went,  faster  and  faster,  until— 
still  well  bunched — the  brook  was  passed,  and  they 
were  going  up  hill  toward  the  first  pair  of  flags.  Then 
one  of  the  sheep  made  a  bolt  toward  the  lower  part  of 
the  crag;  but  Laddie  turned  it  back  quick  as  a  flash, 
thereby  saving  much  time.  Once  more  they  made  for 
the  opening  between  the  two  flags  that  seemed  to  be 
planted  so  very  close  together.  When  quite  near  they 
hesitated,  and  had  to  be  urged  on.  As  soon  as  they 
started  in  the  right  direction,  Laddie  lay  down  and 
watched  them  as  they  walked  slowly  along,  leaving  the 
flags  on  either  side. 

"  Looking  toward  his  master  for  new  directions,  he 
quickly  overtook  his  charges,  who  were  slowly  making 
their  way  for  the  hilltop,  and,  turning  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  next  flag,  now  forced  them  iato  a 
•?allop.  Over  the  rocks  they  went,  surefooted  as  goats, 
frequently  lost  to  view  among  the  bracken,  but  each 
time  reappearing  with  the  grey  dog  close  at  their 
heels. 

"  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  to  within  six  feet  of 
the  flap's,  and  seemed  to  be  going  well,  when  .suddenly, 


without  warning,  they  galloped  off  on  the  wrong  side. 
The  bracken  was  so  high  that  the  poor  dog  had  not 
seen  the  second  mark.  '  Coom  t'me,  lad!  Coom  t'mel' 
shouted  his  master,  and  then  the  dog  realised  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made,  and  ran  to  a  clear  piece  of 
ground,  from  which  he  could  see  his  master  and  get 
his  signals.  The  sheep,  fortunately,  had  stopped  soon 
after  passing  the  flag,  and  the  dog  understood  that  they 
must  be  driven  back  '  outside  '  the  mark— for  such  is 
the  rule — then  turned  sharply  round  and  brought  be- 
tween the  two  flags. 

"  How  he  understood  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise, 
but  that  he  did  was  proved  by  his  actions.  Try  as 
the  sheep  might  to  go  the  wrong  way.  Laddie — now 
coaxing,  now  forcing  them — soon  had  all  three  in  posi- 
tion for  starting  again  for  the  narrow  way  that  led 
between  the  two  fluttering  flags. 

"'T'hame,  Laddie!  T'hame!'  called  his  master;  and 
Laddie  turned  those  sheep  sharply  round,  and  brought 
them  between  the  two  red  and  white  flags  at  full  gal- 
lop." 

Finally.  Laddie  gets  them  within  a  hundred  yards  ol 
the  pen,  and  his  master  leaves  his  knoll  and  runs  to 
assist  in  the  penning.  The  pen  has  an  opening  only 
big  enough  to  admit  one  sheep,  and  so  placed  as  to 
give  the  worst  possible  angle  of  entrance.  Moreover, 
the  driving  has  to  be  completed  in  a  certain  time,  and 
only  one  minute  and  twenty  seconds  remains. 

"  J.  R.  stood  on  one  side  of  the  pen,  and  beckoned 
Laddie  to  bring  the  three  scared-looking  sheep  forward. 
Slowly  they  came  until  near  the  goal;  then,  before 
man  or  dog  could  stop  them,  all  three  bolted  past,  and 
fully  half  a  minute  was  lost  in  bringing  them  back. 

"  At  last,  by  coaxing  ever  so  gently,  they  were  taken 
to  the  pen,  and  two  were  passed  through  the  narrow 
entrance  and  penned.  The  third,  however,  turned  at 
the  critical  moment  and  bolted. 

"Time  was  nearly  up;  but  a  few  seconds  remained. 
Could  the  animal  be  recovered  before  those  seconds  had 
passed  ? 

"  The  spectators  held  their  breath,  and  watched  in- 
tently. The  timekeeper  stood,  watch  in  hand,  ready 
to  call  the  fatal  word  'Time!'  while  the  man  and  the 
dog  were  working  with  nervous  energy.  It  was  a  race 
against  the  second-hand  of  a  watch — and  the  odds  were 
in  favour  of  the  second-hand.  Fortunately,  the  two 
sheep  in  the  pen  had  remained  there,  so  the  undivided 
attention  was  given  to  bringing  in  the  third,  which  had 
run  about  fifty  yards  before  Laddie  could  turn  it. 
Back  they  came,  the  driven  and  the  driver,  until  once 
more  they  were  close  to  the  pen.  Then  the  dog  dropped 
down,  with  his  head  on  his  paws,  watching  the  sheep 
as  it  stood  near  the  narrow  entrance. 

"  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  man,  with  arms  out- 
spread, while  the  dog  crawled  on  his  belly  toward  the 
staring,  panting  sheep.  Once  the  sheep  turned,  as 
though  to  run,  when,  quick  as  a  flash.  Laddie  stood  up 
and  took  a  step  forward,  ready  to  cut  oii'  the  retreat; 
but  the  sheep,  thinking  better  of  it,  turned  toward  the 
pen,  and,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  slowly  entered, 
one  second  ahead  of  time." 

Our  friend  Laddie,  however,  did  not  win  the  pr:ze 
on  this  day.  It  went  to  an  old  dog  named  Jack,  "  who 
gave  one  of  the  fineist  exhibitions  of  the  day,  making 
some  wonderful  retrieves,  keeping  his  sheep  well  in 
hand  while  he  completed  the  course  and  the  penning  in 
seven  minutes  and  thirty  seconds." 
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Wireless  Telegraphy. 

By  Sir  W.  H.  Preece. 

Our  first  authority  on  telegraphy  describes  for  the 
first  time  his  relations  with  Mr.  Marconi  in  "  Page's 
[Magazine"  for  August.  He  describes  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  gives 
his  opinion  as  to  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of 
the  new  system.  In  1894,  two  years  before  Sir  William 
Preece  met  Mr.  Marconi,  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  "  Electrical  Signalling  Without 
Wires."  In  this  paper  he  reported  that:  "We  have 
not  acquired  a  practical  system  of  signalling  across 
space  without  the  necessity  of  using  wires."  This 
phrase,  he  explains,  is  not  quite  correct.  The  word 
"  wireless  "  is  an  absolute  misnomer.  Wires  are  essen- 
tial and  imperative  in  some  part  of  the  plan.  Every 
telegraph  of  every  kind  requires  a  transmitter  to  gene- 
rate electric  disturbances,  a  medium  for  the  transmis- 
sion, and  a  receiver  to  translate  them  into  comprehen- 
sible language.  The  medium  may  be  either  metal,  as 
in  the  ordinary  telegraph  wire,  pneumatic,  aquatic,  or 
a?theric.  Through  metals  in  water  the  disturbances 
are  transmitted  as  electric  currents;  through  the  air 
and  the  ether  as  waves.  The  inventor  of  the  Morse 
alphabet  telegraphed  across  the  Susquehanna  River 
without  submerging  any  wire.  Lindsay  did  the  same 
thing  across  the  Tay  in  1854,  and  Sir  William  Preece 
assisted  him  in  testing  his  plan  in  London  in  the  sum- 
mer. In  1882  Sir  William  Preece  succeeded  in  bridging 
the  Solent  on  Lindsay's  plan.  He  says:  "  It  is  to  this 
day  a  common  practice  in  India  to  maintain  permanent 
telegraphic  communication  across  rivers  by  similar 
means.  Water  is  thus  the  medium  completing  the  cir- 
cuit. The  wireless  portion  is  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  whole  conducting  path  of  circuit."  The  circuit 
conveys  currents  of  electricity,  and  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  conduction,  by  which  a  telegraph  wire 
containing  a  current  of  electric  disturbance  will  have 
telegraph  wires  in  its  neighbourhood. 

In  1884  an  old  telegraphist  in  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany's exchange  was  able  to  read  telegrams  that  were 
being  sent  on  the  post  office  system.  This  led  Sir  Wil- 
liam Preece  to  the  conception  of  setheric  telegraphy  by 
induction.  Effects  were  detected  between  wires  sepa- 
rated by  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  distant  conver- 
sation was  held  by  telephone  through  a  distance  of  one 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
British  Association  in  1886.  In  1892  messages  were 
transmitted  three  miles  across  the  British  Channel.  In 
1894  speech  was  transmitted  across  Loch  Ness,  one  mile 
and  a  quarter,  by  telephone;  in  1895  communication 
was  maintained  in  the  Island  of  Mull  during  the  break- 
down of  the  cable.  In  1896  Mr.  Marconi  was  intro- 
duced to  him,  ■'  and  showed  me  another  and  better 
mode  of  doing  the  same  thing  by  the  aid  of  the  Hert- 
zian electric  waves."  The  resources  of  the  Post  Office 
were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  experiment  and  trial. 
The  Hertzian  wave  method  was  so  successful  that  Sir 
William  Preece  was  able  to  create  a  sensation  by  an- 
nouncing the  results  attained  on  Salisbury  Plain  at  the 
British  Association  meeting  in  September,  1896.  "  Un- 
fortunately," says  Sir  William,  "  Mr.  Marconi  was  cap- 
tured by  a  financial  syndicate,  and  his  relations  with  the 
Post  Office  were  severed.  Nearly  six  years  have  elapsed, 
and  the  system  has  not  yet  reached  the  practical  stage. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  not  a  single  practical 
commercial  circuit  established  on  this  system  in  the 
world."  Mr.  Marconi  is  ambitious  of  conquering  great 
distances,  but  what  is  wanted  is  not  communication 
across  great  oceans,  but  across  narrow  rocky  channels, 


and  between  tide-swept  island  homes.  The  system  does 
not  work  well  on  land;  it  was  a  failure  in  South  Africa. 
The  sea  is  its  home. 

The  Germans  seem  nearer  practical  success  than  the 
IMarconi  Company  is  in  England.  They  use  the  Slaby- 
Arco   system.     Sir  William  Preece  says:  — 

"  ^theric  telegraphy  has  by  no  means  reached  its 
practical  stage  yet.  It  is  full  of  troubles— troubles  due 
to  foreign  disturbances,  to  imperfect  apparatus,  and 
to  want  of  experience." 

The  principal  source  of  foreign  disturbances  is  atmo- 
spherical electricity  and  lightning.  When  a  thunder- 
storm bursts  it  telegraphs  letters  of  the  alphabet,  es- 
pecially "e,"  "i"  and  "s."  At  the  same  time,  it  breaks 
up  the  conventional  signals  of  the  Morse  alphabet  into 
an  undecipherable  language.  There  are  terrestrial  ef- 
fects also,  which  produce  disturbing  elements  in  the 
ether.  On  a  telephone,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
sounds  are  often  heard  like  loud  whistles,  sharp  pistol 
shots,  the  screeches  of  sea-fowl,  and  the  cries  of  babies. 
These  are  due  to  stray  waves,  which  are  at  present  fatal 
to  reliable  fetheric  telegraphy.  A  foreign  ship  commu- 
nicating with  a  consort  so  affected  the  electric  light 
circuit  of  a  British  ship  800  yards  away  that  every  sig- 
nal could  be  read  by  the  blinking  of  the  light  of  one 
particular  electric  lamp.  It  is  possible,  however,  he 
thinks,  to  tune  ships  to  one  series  or  note  of  electric 
waves,  so  that  they  may  he  quite  oblivious  to  all  others. 
He  says:  — 

"  The  eye  is  an  electric  organ,  tuned  to  one  series  of 
fEtheric  waves,  and  blind  to  all  others.  We  can  even 
tune  the  eye  to  receive  only  one  colour.  The  ear  hears 
all  air  vibrations  between  32  and  5,000  per  second,  and 
is  deaf  to  all  others,  and  it  can  also  be  tuned  to  hear 
one  note." 

As  to  the  commercial  value  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
Sir  William  Preece  is  very  emphatic.    He  says:  — 

"  The  value  of  the  submarine  cable  system  has  not 
been  shaken  one  iota.  The  Atlantic  is  bridged  by 
fourteen  cables,  always  available,  and  rarely  disturbed. 
Each  works  at  a  speed  far  exceeding  anything  obtain- 
able on  an  astheric  circuit." 

In  practice,  he  does  not  anticipate  that  nstheric  tele- 
graphy will  ever  be  able  to  transmit  more  than  ten 
words  a  minute,  as  the  speed  of  working  is  limited  by 
the  number  of  sparks,  which  are  very  capricious,  and 
require  much  humouring.  Nevertheless,  it  is  invalu- 
able for  nautical  purposes.  It  tends  to  render  the  navi- 
gation of  the  great  deep  safer;  it  places  ships  in  com- 
munication with  each  other  when  in  danger  or  dis- 
tress; it  prevents  collision  in  fog  or  at  night;  it  allays 
the  anxiety  of  the  passenger,  and  it  gives  confidence  to 
the  sailor. 


The  Strange  Story  of  Vicountess 
Beaconsfield. 

In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  August  Mr.  Jas. 
Sykes  has  a  very  entertaining  paper  on  "  The  Strange 
Story  of  Viscountess  Beaconsfield."  He  combats,  and 
certainly  makes  a  strong  case  against  Mr.  A.  J.  0. 
Hare's  statement  that  she  was  originally  a  factory  girl; 
she  was  graceful  neither  in  manners  nor  appearance, 
but  she  was  almost  certainly  of  gentle  birth.  Glad- 
stone and  Disraeli  had  this  much  in  common — each  had 
a  wife  who  put  every  personal  consideration  on  one 
side  before  the  public  career  of  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Disraeli  often  made  foolish  and  gauche  remarks — even 
remarks  about  her  husband  from  which  it  is  extraordi- 
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nary  that  her  instinctive  womanly  feeling  did  not  save 
her;  but  she  never  betrayed  his  confidence,  never  really 
hindered  or  marred  his  career.  Some  people,  it  seems, 
had  the  ill-taste  to  ask  Disraeli  why  he  was  ao  devoted 
to  and  always  took  with  him  this  wife  of  his,  clearly 
to  most  people  unattractive  enough.  To  which  tradi- 
tion— without  doubt  well  founded — runs  that  the  states- 
man snubbed  them  by  stating  that  gratitude  was  not 
in  them.  To  Disraeli  she  was  ever  "  a  perfect  wife." 
After  her  death,  he  said.  "  I  have  no  home."  He  may 
have  originally  married  her  because  she  was  a  wealthy 
widow,  and  he  an  ambitious  young  man  in  embarrassed 
circumstances.  Yet,  as  Disraeli  said  after  her  death, 
"  She  believed  in  me  when  men  despised  me.  She  re- 
lieved my  wants  when  I  was  poor  and  despised  by  the 
world."  " 

Sir  William  Gregory  described  her  as  "a  most  repul- 
sive woman;  flat,  angular,  underbred,  with  a  harsh, 
grating  voice;  thouch  by  no  means  a  fool,  yet  con- 
stantly saying  stupid  things,  most  frequently  about  him, 
which  tended  to  make  him  ridiculous." 

Mr.  Sykes.  however,  while  admitting  the  gaucheries, 
"  which  must  many  a  time  have  sent  a  cold  shiver 
through  the  marrow  of  the  man  whose  only  passport 
to  Society  was  his  genius — especially  as  there  was  hardly 
any  event  in  their  domestic  life  that  she  did  not  take 
a  pleasure  in  narrating  in  public,"  says  the  fact  re- 
mains that  she  was  a  wonderfully  good  wife  to  Dis- 
raeli. She  was  probably  not  so  indiscreet  as  reported; 
equally  probably  she  was,  at  least,  when  he  married 
her,  a  comely  woman.  "  She  watched  him  like  a  faith- 
ful dog  ...  in  fact,  lived  in  and  for  him." 

There  are  several  very  amusing  anecdotes,  at  times 
slightly  wicked;  and  the  whole  article  is  well  worth 
reading. 


Americans  Model  Sunday-School. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  the  August  "  Sunday  at 
Home,"  Mr.  Harold  Shepstone  describes  the  Sunday- 
school  commenced  with  the  St.  James'  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Chicago.  It  is  divided  into  seven  de- 
partments— the  cradle-roll,  for  children  under  five; 
home;  kindergarten;  primary,  intermediate,  senior, 
and  musical.  It  tries  to  reach  those  of  all  ages — from 
the  tiny  child  to  the  aged  folk  too  feeble  to  sit 
through  a  service.  Its  regular  enrolment  is  1,221, 
but  its  attendance  has  reached  1,397.  Other  branches 
of  the  school's  energy  are  adult  Bible-classes,  an  ex- 
cellent school  orchestra,  a  glee  club,  frequent  concerts 
and  occasional  lectures  by  well-known  men,  for  great 
stress  is  laid  on  encouraging  the  social  spirit;  elocu- 
tionists to  teach  the  children  their  numbers  before  any 
special  function;  a  circulating  library  and  reading- 
room,  and  a  system  of  house-to-house  visiting  within 
two  miles  of  the  church.  In  the  office  at  the  church 
a  typewriter  is  always  available,  with  an  operator,  to 
whom  anything  pertaining  to  Sunday-school  work  may 
be  dictated. 

Mr.  Shepstone  thinks  the  success  of  this  admirably 
organised  school  is  due  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  super- 
intendents of  its  departments  vie  in  making  his  or 
her  department  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The 
superintendent-in-chief,  Mr.  Wilbur  R.  Davis,  has  also 
been  a  great  factor  in  its  success. 

When  a  child  applies  for  admission  he  has  to  under- 
go a  special  examination;  and  a  thorough  inquiry  is 
held  as  to  his  mental  fitness,  so  that  his  brain  may 
not  be  overtaxed.  This  novel  plain  is  said  to  answer 
admirably. 


Tennyson^s  Home  Life. 

In  "  Temple  Bar "  there  is  a  charmingly-written 
account  by  a  lady  of  the  life  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate 
at  Farringford,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  resided 
from  1853.  She  tells  two  stories  of  the  poet's  early 
reception  in  the  neighoourhood:  — 

"  He  was  regarded  very  much  askance  by  the  native 
gentry.  A  mere  man  who  wTote  verses,  thus  to  settle 
himself  down  comfortably  in  their  midst;  it  was  pre- 
posterous! They  let  him  severely  alone  until  the 
Queen  next  came  over  to  Osborne.  Then  a  rumour  got 
about  of  a  royal  command  to  dinner  there;  and  it 
became  apparent  that  the  islanders  had  been  disdain- 
ing unawares  one  whom  his  sovereign  delighted  to 
honour.  Everybody  promptly  called  at  Farringford. 
Nobody  got  further  than  the  door;  and— so  'tis  said— 
the  visiting  cards  thus  left  were  tied  up  in  a  bundle 
by  the  irate  bard,  and  thrown  out  to  bloom  unseen 
among  the  garden  shrubs." 

"Only  a  Pubhc  Writer!" 

And  the  story  of  a  traveller  passing  Farringford  and 
inquiring  whose  house  it  was:  — 

'•  '  Nobody's  in  particular,'  the  driver  replied.  '  But 
whose  is  it?'  'Mr.  Tennyson's.'  'Do  you  call  him 
nobody?  He  is  a  great  man!'  'He  a  great  man! 
Why,  he  only  keeps  one  man,  and  fte  don't  sleep  in 
the  house.'  Another  story  of  the  same  period  repre- 
sents one  of  the  Tennyson  housemaids  as  saying  that 
'Her  mistre.«s  was  an  angel.'  'And  what  of  your 
master?'  'Why'  (with  an  inexpressibly  scornful  air), 
'  he's  only  a  public  writer!'  " 

The  writer  was  taken  to  see  the  Poet  by  her  father, 
and  was  accompanied  by  her  sister.  Her  principal 
anxiety  seems  to  have  been  to  avoia  meetmg  Tenny- 
son, and  in  this  she  and  her  sister  were  aided  by  Hal- 
lam  Tennyson,  the  Poet's  son. 

Tennyson  on  Browning. 

She  thus  describes  Tennyson: — 

"  His  manner  was,  for  the  most  part,  singularly 
gentle  and  courteous,  quite  free  from  the  brusquerie 
of  which  we  had  often  heard:  only  now  and  again 
he  would  swoop  dowTi  witu  some  abrupt,  unexpected 
question.  He  condescended  to  propound  a  riddle — 
'  Why  the  little  birds  were  so  sad  in  the  early  morn- 
ing?' the  answer  being  '  Because  then  their  little  bills 
are  all  over  dew!'  (over-due).  He  suddenly  asked 
my  father — '  Do  you  like  Browning?'  To  this  my 
father  replied  with  truth,  that  as  a  rule  he  didn't 
understand  Browning.  'I  don't  either!'  retorted  the 
poet,  gruffly." 

Much  of  the  conversation  ran  on  Tennyson's  cher- 
ished scheme  of  founding  a  colony  of  English  peasants 
in  South  Africa,  a  scheme  which  was  never  realised:  — 

"  Tennyson  painted  the  colonial  life  in  glowing  co- 
lours, and  asked  me,  inter  alia,  if  I  could  plough?  I 
cautiously  answered  that  I  never  had  ploughed,  but 
perhaps  might  if  I  tried.  '  Oh,  but,'  he  said,  '  that 
shows  you  don't  know  anything  about  it.  It  requires 
great  physical  strength.  But  out  there  you  would  be- 
come so  strong  you  would  soon  be  able  to  turn  a  fur- 
row as  well  as  anyone.'  I  thought  of  the  Amazonian 
'  daughters  of  the  plough  '  in  the  '  Princess,'  and  re- 
ser\-ed  my  opinion.  '  Why,'  he  continued,  '  I  knew 
a  man  and  his  wife  who  went  out  there  some  years  ago, 
and  they  have  now  fifty  descendants,  all  strong  and 
healthy.  How  would  you  like  that?  Fifty  descen- 
dants!' 1  hastily  responded  that  I  didn't  think  I 
>,hould  like  it  at  all." 
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Charles  Dickens. 

By  Algernon  Ciiarles  Swinburne. 

The  times  indeed  are  changing  when  the  "  Quarterly 
Rtview  "  allows  one  of  its  contributors  to  sign  his  con- 
tribution. This  novel  departure  for  the  "  Quarterly"' 
has  been  made  in  honour  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  fills 
twenty  pages  of  the  July  number  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  Charles  Dickens.  It  is  interesting,  but 
it  possesses  little  of  the  charm  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  prose  and  verse.  Its  interest,  indeed, 
lies  more  in  the  judgments  which  he  expresses  than  in 
the  style  in  which  his  criticisms  are  couched.  As 
usual,  Mr.  Swinburne  is  somewhat  lavish  in  his  lauda- 
tion, but,  contrary  to  his  wont,  he  uses  the  lash  but 
sparing'v. 

"The   Child's  His^tory  of  England." 

His  severest  censure  is  reserved  for  the  '"  Child's 
nistory  of  England."      He  says:  — 

"  I   cannot  imagine  what  evil  imp,  for  what  inscru 
table  reason  in  the  unjustifiable  designs  of  a  malevolent 
Providence,  was  ever  permitted  to  suggest  to  him  the 
perpetration  of  such  a  book." 

What  ailed  him  in  this  book  was  its  "  cheapjack 
Ivadicalism."  But  Mr.  Swinburne  reserves  his  chief 
scorn  for  those  who  have  adversely  criticised  Dickens. 
Those  who  deny  truthfulness  and  realism  to  the  imagi- 
nation or  genius  of  Dickens  are  "  blatant  boobies." 
"  The  incredible  immensity  of  Dickens'  creative  power," 
he  says,  "  sufficed  for  a  fame  great  enough  to  deserve 
the  applause  and  the  thanksgiving  of  all  men  worthy  to 
acclaim  it,  and  the  contempt  of  such  a  Triton  of  the 
minnows  as  Matthew  Arnold." 

This  is  nothing  to  what  he  says  of  George  Henry 
I.,ewes,  whose  criticism  provokes  him  to  speak  of  the 
"  chattering  duncery  and  the  impudent  malignity  of  so 
consummate  and  pseudosophical  a  quack  as  George 
Henry  Lewes.  Not  even  such  a  past-master  in  the 
noble  science  of  defamation  could  plausibly  have  dared 
to  cite  in  support  of  his  insolent  and  idiotic  impeach- 
ment either  the  leading  or  the  supplementary  characters 
in  'A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.'  " 

"  David    Copperfield  "    and    "  Great   Expectations." 

But  Mr.  Swinburne  cannot  stand  Little  Nell.  "  She 
is  a  monster  as  inhuman  as  a  baby  with  two  heads." 
He  does  not  think  very  much  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby"; 
he  does  not  consider  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  is  in 
any  way  a  good  story;  and  he  is  not  enthusiastic 
about  "  Dombey  and  Son."  But  of  almost  all  the 
other  novels  he  has  nothing  but  unstinted  praise. 
Dickens'  two  best  novels,  Mr.  Swinburne  thinks,  are 
"  David  Copperfield  "  and  "  Great  Expectations."  Of 
"'  David  Copperfield  "  he  says  that:  — 

"  From  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  it  is  unmistakable 
by  any  eye  above  the  level  and  beyond  the  insight  of 
a  beetle's  as  one  of  the  m.asterpieces  to  which  time  can 
only  add  a  new  charm  and  an  unimaginable  value." 

For  the  perfect  excellence  of  this  masterpiece  he 
finds  no  words  too  strong.  The  story,  he  says,  is 
incomparably  finer  than  "  Great  Expectations."  There 
can  be  none  superior,  if  there  be  any  equal  to  it,  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  fiction,  except  "  "Vanity 
Fair "  and  "The  Newcomes,"  if  even  they  may  claim 
exception.  There  can  surely  be  found  no  equal  or 
nearly  equal  number  of  living  and  ever-living  figures. 

Dickens'  Last  Great  Work. 

"  Great  Expectations  "  was  Dickens'  last  great  work. 
The  defects  in  it  are  nearly  as  imperceptible  as  spots 
on  the  sun  or  shadows  on  a  sunlit  sea. 


"  Barnaby  Rudge "  can  hardly,  in  common  justice, 
be  said  to  fall  short  of  the  crowning  phrase  of  being  a 
faultless  work  of  creation.  In  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit," 
that  neglected  and  irregular  masterpiece,  his  comic 
and  his  tragic  genius  rose  now  and  then  to  the  very 
highest  pitch  of  all.  Sairey  Gamp  has  once  again 
risen  to  the  unimaginable  supremacy  of  triumph  by 
rivalling  the  unspeakable  perfection  of  Mrs.  Quickly's 
eloquence  at  its  best.      He  says: — 

"  We  acknowledge  with  infinite  thanksgiving  of  in- 
exhaustible laughter  and  of  rapturous  admiration  th« 
very  greatest  comic  poet  or  creator  that  ever  lived  to 
make  the  life  of  other  men  more  bright  and  more  glad 
and  more  perfect  than  ever,  without  his  beneficent  in- 
fluence,   it    possibly   or    imaginably    could    have   been." 

But  Mr.  Swinburne  again  and  again  returns  ta 
"  David  Copperfield,"  "which  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
gift  bestowed  on  us  by  this  magnificent  and  immortal 
benefactor." 

Praise  for  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

Of  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  he  says  it  is  the  most 
ingeniously  and  inventively  and  dramatically  con- 
structed of  all  the  master's  works,  but  "Hard  Times" 
is  greater  in  moral  and  pathetic  and  humorous  effect. 
Of  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  Mr.  Swinburne  says  that 
"  this  faultless  work  of  tragic  and  creative  art  has 
nothing  of  the  rich  and  various  exuberance  which 
makes  of  *  Barnaby  Rudge  '  so  marvellous  an  example 
of  youthful  genius  in  all  the  glowing  growth  of  its  bright 
and  fiery  April;  but  it  has  the  classic  and  poetic 
symmetry  of  perfect  execution  and  of  perfect  design." 

Of  "  Little  Dorrit,"  whom  he  describes  as  "  Little 
Nell  grown  big,"  he  says  it  contains  many  passages  o{ 
unsurpassable  excellence.  "  The  fusion  of  humour 
and  horror  in  the  marvellous  chapter  which  describe* 
the  day  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Merdle  is  comparable 
only  with  the  kindred  work  of  such  creators  as  the 
authors  of  '  Les  Miserables '  and  '  King  Lear,'  and 
nothing  in  the  work  of  Balzac  is  newer  and  truer  and 
more  terrible  than  the  relentless  yet  not  unmerciful 
evolution  of  the  central  figure  in  the  story." 


Cecil  Rhodes  at  Muizenberg. 

The  "  Empire  Review "  for  August  contains  some 
prettily-told  reminiscences  of  Cecil  Rhodes  at  the  little 
seaside  village  of  Muizenberg,  fifteen  miles  from  Cape 
Town,  by  Miss  E.  Newman  Thomas,  who  writes  from 
IMuizenberg.  Cecil  Rhodes,  says  the  writer,  was  very 
fond  of  his  Muizenberg  home,  which  was  furnished 
only  with  the  plainest  necessaries: — 

"  Of  late  years  some  fine  houses  have  been  built  fat 
^luizenberg),  but  there  are  still  many  plain,  thatched 
Dutch  houses,  and  little  old  cottages;  and  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  unpretentious  homes,  perched  on  the 
hillside  above  the  rocks,  belonged  to  Mr.  Rhodes." 

When  at  Groote  Schuur,  Mr.  Rhodes  often  oame  here 
from  Saturday  to  Monday:  — 

"  He  would  come  down  on  Friday  afternoon  in  a 
Cape  cart,  driven  by  John,  his  faithful  coloured  coach- 
man, but  sometimes  on  a  wet  Monday  morning  he 
could  not  drive  back  in  this  open  cart,  and  had  per- 
force to  travel  by  train,  which  he  did  not  like.  He 
would  sometimes  ride  down  with  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe, and,  of  late  years,  if  the  south-easters  blew  very 
strongly,  he  would-  drive  in  a  small  closed  carriage, 
ind  quite  recently  in  a  motor-car.  His  friends  would 
come    and    see    him,  when    an  odd   collection   of    old 
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chairs  would  be  hauled  out  and  occupied  by  majay  dis- 
tinguished   guests." 

Miss  Thomas  last  saw  Mr.  Rhodes  coming  down  on 
his  motor-car  to  his  Muizenberg  cottage,  shortly  be- 
fore his  last  illness.  She  noticed  that  he  looked  much 
aged  and  ill.  During  the  anxious  days  which  followed 
she  often  passed  the  cottage,  with  its  "  wooden 
gate  opening  on  to  the  little  garden  where 
white  marguerites  and  pale-blue  plumbago  bloom  at 
the  edge  of  the  grass.  The  homely  simplicity  of  the 
cottage  arrangements  was  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Rhodes'  quiet  tastes;  an  extra  window,  with  unpainted 
shutters,  had  been  hastily  made  in  his  room,  looking 
towards  Simon's  Bay,  to  admit  the  sea  breezes.  At 
the  end  of  the  stoep  Avould  be  seen  one  of  the  ser- 
vants silently  and  ceaselessly  working  the  punkah 
through  the  other  -nandow,  the  verandah  blinds  being 
drawn  down  in  front." 


Cheer  Up  !  John  Bull. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett  concludes,  in  the  "  NeAv 
Liberal  Review "  for  August,  a  series  of  papers  on 
"  The  American  Invasion."  Mr.  Moffett  says  that  the 
invasion,  spectacular  as  it  is,  has  necessarily  left  the 
great  bulk  of  English  activities  going  on  as  usual.  In 
some  quarters  where  English  industries  have  suffered 
from  American  competition  the  suffering  is  rather 
potential  than  actual.  Thus  far  the  American  in- 
vaders have  largely  created  their  own  markets.  They 
have  not  crowded  out  English  manufactures;  they 
have  simply  filled  a  vacuum,  and  created  markets 
which  no  one  in  England  had  previously  thought  of 
cultivating: — 

"  This  explains  why  the  in%'asion  in  its  early  stages 
was  so  rapid  and  so  unopposed.  Now  that  the  in- 
vaders are  investing  the  stronghold  of  British  capital 
and  industry,  the  situation  is  different.  The  struggle 
is  harder  and  more  doubtful.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
tobacco  trade,  the  defenders  turn  and  take  the  ag- 
gressive, and  in  all  trades  they  are  learning  from  the 
enemy.  They  are  meeting  energy  with  energy,  enter- 
prise with  enterprise.  Even  the  workman  is  beginning 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  home  industry. 
At  present,  to  vary  the  remark  of  Schley  at  Santiago, 
'  there  is  business  enough  for  all.'  But  when  dull 
times  come,  and  the  manufacturer  who  consents  to 
execute  an  order  can  no  longer  assume  the  supercilious 
air  of  one  who  confers  a  favour,  we  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see." 

Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his  paper  upon  "  International 
Patent  Monopolies,"  maintains  that  with  all  John 
Bull's  drawbacks  we  are  still  the  most  inventive  na- 
tion in  the  world.  America  may  be  ahead  of  us  in 
working  out  labour-saving  devices  and  designing  ma- 
chines for  manufacture  on  a  wholesale  plan;  but 
American  inventions  nearly  all  arise  from  labour  con- 
siderations, and  mostly  consist  of  careful  adaptation 
of  kno-vvn  means  to  kiown  ends,  involving  ingenuity 
and  labour  and  design,  but  breeding  no  striking  origi- 
nality. 


British  Exports  and  Imports. 

The  Tale  of  TV'enty  Years. 

Mr.  Holt  Schooling  contributes  to  the  "  Windsor 
Magazine "  a  critical  examination  of  the  state  of 
British  Commerce.  Mr.  Schooling  examines  the 
figures  for  twenty  years,  divided  into  two  periods  of 
ten  years  each  for  comparison.     This  method  produces 


much  more  trustworthy  results  than  can  be  obtained 
by  comparing  one  year's  commerce  with  another.  Mr. 
Schooling's  article  gains  much  in  value  from  his  tables 
and  diagrams.  Mr.  Schooling  sums  up  the  first  portion 
of  his  article  as  follows.  British  exports  to  all  foreign 
countries  were: — 


1881-1890. 

1891-1900. 

A  Rise  of 

Per 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

cent. 

1,532 

1,592 

60          or  of 

4 

And   the   imports   from   all   sources   into   all   foreign 
countries  were: — 


188M890. 

1891-1900. 

A  Rise  of               Per 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions.                 cent. 

11,195 

12,391 

1,196        or   of     11 

"  Thus,  while  all  foreign  countries,  regarded  as  one 
whole,  increased  their  imports  from  all  sources  by 
1,196  millions — i.e.,  by  11  per  cent. — we  increased  our 
exports  to  foreign  countries  by  only  60  millions — i.e., 
by  4  per  cent.  This  fact,  vrhich  is  based  upon  a  survey 
of  the  world's  trade  during  twenty  years,  proves,  I 
think,  that  British  export  trade  has  not  maintained  its 
position  in  the  markets  of  foreign  countries.  British  ex- 
ports have  lost  ground,  relatively  to  the  total  imports 
from  all  sources  into  each  foreign  country,  in  Japan, 
Holland,  China,  in  the  group  of  'small  buyers,'  in  Spain, 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in 
France,  and  in   Italy." 


Where  Ensfland  Lags  Behind. 

"  Page's     Magazine "     for     August     contains,    among 
other  articles  calculated  to  wake  up  John  Bull,  an  in- 
teresting paper  upon  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  which 
gives  many  facts  calculated  to  make  plain  to  the  dull- 
est understanding  why  it  is  that  England  lags  behind 
in  the  industrial  race.       Take,  for  instance,   the  ques- 
tion of  a  steam  crane   navvy.       The  very  best  steam 
crane    navvy    in    the    United    Kingdom    has    a    lifting 
capacity  of  about  1,000  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours.    That 
is  to  say,  the  best  English  steam  navvy  or  bucket  ex- 
cavator will  lift  100  tons  per  hour,  but  the  best  Ameri- 
can  steam  navvy   lifts  and   deposits   in   a   railway   car 
100    tons    every    ten    minutes.        That    is    to    say,    the 
American  machine  does  as  much  in  ten  m.inutes  as  the 
English    one    does    in    sixty.       Another    fact    which    is 
brought  out  in  the  same  article  is  the  extent  to  which 
English  trade  is  handicapped  by  the  unnecessary  dead 
weight    carried.       The  figures  are  too  elaborate  to  be 
entered   into   here,   but   the   conclusion   at   which    Mr. 
Thwaite  arrives  is  that   if  we  compare   the   differenco 
of  dead  haulage  weights  of  two  freight  trains  of  1,000 
tons  of  live,  paying  or  effective  lead,  one  British  and 
the    other    American,    the    reduced    waste  of  haulage 
energy  by  the  American  system  amounts  to  550  tons, 
so  that  for  every  million  tons  hauled  on  British  lines 
the    excess    of    dead    load    to  be  carried   is   equal   to 
550,000  tons.       It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  some 
of  the  leading  British  railway  companies  are  adopting 
the  American  goods  traffic  car.       The  Americanisation 
of  the  passenger  freight  department,  which  is  now  in 
evidence  on  all  British  main  railways,  will  be  followed 
by   the   Americanisation   of   their   freight   rolling-stock. 
They  are  all  so  much  ahead  in  the  efficiency    of    the 
methods  for  trans-shipping  ore;   they  have  invented  a 
new  light  draught  steamer  carrying  6,000  tons  of  ore, 
which  will  supersede  the  whale-backed  steamer,  which, 
until  recently,  was  regarded  as  the  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  carrying  bulk. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After. 

The  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  August  opens  with 
a  sonnet  by  Mr.  Swinburne  on  the  Centenary  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas.  It  reminds  us  more  of  the  earlier  Swin- 
burne than  most  of  his  recent  work.  We  quote  four 
lines: 

"  Man  of  men  by  right  divine  of  boyhood  everlasting, 
France  incarnate,  France  immortal  in  her  death- 
less boy, 
Brighter  birthday  never  shone  than  thine  on  earth, 
forecasting 
More   of   strenuous   mirth   in   manhood,    more   of 
manful  joy." 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  on  Education. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  What  have  we  Gained  bv 
Education  so  Far?"  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  we  have  gained  very  little  by 
education  at  a  very  great  cost.  He  harks  back  to  what 
he  considers  was  Mr.  Forster's  early  ideal,  which  he 
thus  describes: 

'•  All  education  in  the  '  three  R's,'  carried  out  thor- 
oughly in  every  branch,  but  especially  in  the  first  (so 
as  to  impai't  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  English 
tongue),  would  have  amounted  to  quite  as  much  as  ia 
retained  after  leaving  school  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
Add  to  this  a  system  of  reading  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  curiosity  or  nursing  a  natural  bent,  and  it 
would  be  for  most  children  a  better  education  than 
they  get  now.  Under  such  a  scheme  the  Voluntary 
schools  would  have  been  carried  on  quietly  and  sufficingly, 
and  with  what  avoidance  of  contention!  Millions  of 
money  raised  in  discontent,  and  spent  in  disappoint- 
ment and  Avaste  might  have  found  profitable  applica- 
tion— even  for  educational  purposes,  though  of  another 
kind." 

The  Future  of  Russia. 

M.  A.  de  Bilinski  predicts  that  Russia  is  going  to 
€at  us  all  up: — 

"  The  picture  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Russia  must 
show  her  in  the  role  of  mistress  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
unified  under  the  action  of  the  Slav  leaven.  Russia  is 
bound  to  attain  extraordinary  greatness,  not  only 
through  the  internal  development  of  her  existing  em- 
pire, but  through  further  expansion.  Her  dominion, 
in  any  case,  representing  that  of  the  whole  Slav  race, 
■n-ill  stretch  from  the  Arctic  and  North  Seas  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Oder." 

The  other  nations  can  hardly  be  expected  to  enjoy 
such  a  prospect,  and  therefore  M.  de  Bilinski  thinks:  — 

"A  coalition  may  be  formed  to  hold  the  Titan  in 
check.  There  would  be  three  partners  in  this  combi- 
nation: the  Chinese,  the  Latin,  and,  of  course,  the 
German  federations." 

Turkish  Rule  East  of  Jordan. 

Miss  Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell  contributes  a  very  in- 
teresting article  upon  a  very  little-known  subject.  She 
has  been  travelling  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 
through  which  the  great  pilgrim  road  passes  to  Mecca, 
and   which   is   important   politically   on   account   0/  its 


connection  with  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt.  In 
this  vast  territory  she  finds  that  the  moribund  Ottoman 
Empire  has  experienced  a  renewal  of  vigorous  existence, 
which  is  one  of  the  by-products  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
Avar:  — 

"  The  axis  of  the  Sultan's  authority  over  the  Avhole 
district  is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  groAvth  and  un- 
rivalled prosperity  of  the  Circassian  settlements.  Fly- 
ing from  the  Caucasus  before  the  invading  Russian,  the 
Circassians  have  been  settled  in  various  parts  of  Turkey 
in  Asia.  Rapacious,  cruel,  industrious,  and  courageous, 
they  are  by  nature  a  ruling  race.  They  will  turn  the 
idle  and  ignorant  Bedouin  into  serA'ants  or  drive  them 
eastAvard  into  the  desert,  and  they  Avill  rule  them  Avith 
a  rod  of  iron  and  hold  them  in  check  with  a  relentless 
persistency,  against  Avhich  they  are  poAverless.  They 
are  a  sharp  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  the  de- 
fenders of  Islam  in  the  East  of  Jordan.  Turn  to  the 
southern  of  the  three  imaginary  divisions,  and  you 
shall  find  the  Circassian  supreme  over  the  land;  from 
the  Governor  doAvn  to  the  common  soldier,  the  ruling 
class  is  almost  entirely  draAvn  from  them.  They  are  a 
scourge  and  a  terror  to  the  'inhabitants,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  on  the  whole  they  make  for  order.  The 
Christian  population  suffers  acutely  at  their  hands." 

How  to  Control  War  Correspondents. 

Mr.  Perceval  Landon  suggests  that  future  Avar  cor- 
respondents of  newspapers  should  be  dealt  A\'ith  in  a 
more  scientific  manner  than  they  were  in  South  Africa. 
His  first  suggestion  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
existing  situation  is  that:  — 

(1)  Lists  shall  lie  kept  at  the  War  Office  (o)  of  news- 
papers which  shall  be  permitted  to  have  representatives 
at  the  front,  and  (h)  of  those  men  (a)  who  have  satis- 
fied the  Office  of  their  capacity  and  trustworthiness, 
and  (b)  of  those  who  wish  to  be  included  in  list  (a), 
and  will  be  so  included  after  inquiry  has  been  mad«  as 
to  their  fitness." 

The  right  to  have  a  correspondent  at  the  front 
would  be  AvithdraAvn  from  "  any  ncAvspaper  which  shall 
have  published  at  home  harmful  letters  or  other  infor- 
mation from  the  seat  of  war,  whether  such  information 
be  proved  to  have  been  sent  by  its  official  representa- 
tive or  not." 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  Cecil  Hallett  describes  the  last  resting-place  of 
our  Angevin  kings  at  Fontevrault,  in  the  southern 
border  of  Anjou. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake  writes  a  paper  on  Modern  Critics 
of  Old  Masters,  from  Reynolds  and  Ruskin  downwards. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Fletcher  has  a  A'ery  interesting  account  of 
the  evolution  of  the  warship,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
^Esthetics  of  Naval  Architecture." 

There  is  a  pleasant  gossiping  paper  by  the  late  Dr. 
George  Fleming  on  the  folklore  of  horses  and  horse- 
shoeing. 

Mr.  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  A^rangle 
Avith  each  other  on  the  subject  of  the  censorship  of 
plays,  and  the  recent  action  of  the  censor  in  the  case 
of  "  Monna  Vanna."  There  is  at  least  one  phrase  in 
Mr.  Lord's  paper  which  might  have  been  censored  out 
Avith  advantage  by  Mr.  Knowles. 
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The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  August  opens  with  an 
excellent  article,  and  contains  many  others  of  ordinary 
interest. 

The  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Michael  Macdonagh  gossips  very  pleasantly  in 
twenty-two  pages  on  Prime  Ministers  and  their  appoint- 
ment. The  article  is  brightly  written,  and  full  of 
interesting  reading.  It  contains  a  good  many  chestnuts, 
but  as  an  aide-memoire  it  is  handy  and  useful.  Mr. 
^lacdonagh  recalls,  for  instance,  the  earlier  style  of  the 
"Times."  A  hundred  years  ago  it  roundly  denied  that 
the  Constitution  recognised  any  such  office  as  a  Prime 
Minister's.  He  quotes  Mr.  Low,  in  the  "  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography,"  as  the  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  selection  of  Lord  Rosebery  as  Mr. 
Gladstone's  successor  in  1893  was  the  act  of  the  Queen 
^  alone.        The    Queen,    by    her    own    act,    and    without 

B  seeking  any  advice,  chose  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Gladstone,  bir  Robert  Peel,  in  1845,  declared 
that  he  did  not  advise  the  Queen  as  to  the  choice  of 
his  successor.  "  I  offered  no  opinion,"  he  said. 
"  This  is  the  only  act  which  is  the  personal  act  of  the 
Sovereign.       It   is   for   the   Sovereign   to    determine   in 

(whom  her  confidence  shall  be  placed."  During  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Premiership  he  created  sixty-seven  new 
peerages,  called  fourteen  Scotch  and  Irish  Lords  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  made  seven  promotions  in  the  peerage, 
and  created  ninety-seven  baronets. 

The  Foresight  of  the  Future. 

Mr.  Maeterlinck  has  an  extremely  interesting  paper 
in  which  he  describes  an  investigation  which  he  has 
recently  made  in  Paris  to  see  whether  the  astrologers, 
the  palmists  and  all  the  soothsayers  and  diviners  of 
the  present  time  could  foresee  the  future.  He  went 
to  see  all  the  most  famous  of  the  prophetesses,  who, 
under  the  names  of  clairvoyantes,  seers,  mediums,  and 
all  the  rest,  are  the'direct  heiresses  of  the  Pj'thonesses 
of  old.  He  found  much  knavery,  simulation,  and 
grof's  lying,  but  he  also  found  certain  incontestable 
phenomena  which  convinced  him  that  these  psychics 
can  see  further  than  ourselves  into  our  hearts,  and 
are  able  often  to  make  predictions  which  are  at  times 
astonishingly  fulfilled.  At  the  same  time  he  found 
nothing  conclusive,  nothing  decisive  in  his  investiga- 
tions, although  he  thinks  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
we  should  not  know  the  future.  What  success  the 
psychic  achieved  he  attributes  entirely  to  t.^e  capacity 
to  intrude  into  our  own  inner  consciousness,  to  which 
our  physical  consciousness  can  but  seldom  appear.  Time 
to  him  is  a  mystery,  arbitrarily  divided  into  a  past 
and  future.  "  In  itself  it  is  almost  certain  that  it 
is  but  an  immense,  eternal,  motionless  Present,  in  which 
all  that  takes  place  and  all  that  will  take  place  takes 
place  immutably,  in  which  To-morrow,  save  in  the 
ephemeral  mind  of  man,  is  indistinguishable  from  Yes- 
terday or  To-day."  Man  is  separated  from  the  future 
by  the  great  infirmity  of  his  mind,  but  nothing  but 
the  displacement  of  a  cerebral  lobe  would  be  enough 
to  make  the  future  unfold  itself  before  us  with  the 
same  clearness  as  the  past.  "  It  is  only  by  glimmers, 
by  casual  and  passing  infiltrations  that  future  years, 
of  which  he  is  full,  of  which  the  imperious  realities 
surround  him  on  every  hand,  penetrate  to  his  }>rain." 

Alsace-Lorraine  and  William  IT. 

Dr.  Karl  Blind,  writing  upon  the  abolition  of  the  dic- 
tatorship in  Alsace-Lorraine,  speaks  cheerfully  concern- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  Alsatians  are  reconciling  them- 


selves to  their  German  conquerors.  Karl  Blind,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  somewhat  prejudiced 
witness,  as  he  admits  he  Avas  one  of  the  first  to  declare 
in  favour  of  annexation.  Blood  and  speech,  he  de- 
clares, assert  themselves  with  ever-increasing  strength, 
as  the  rising  generation  becomes  better  acquainted  with 
the  past  of  its  race.  The  military  system  of  Germany 
tends  to  Germanise  the  population,  and  a  more  popular 
system  of  Government  at  Berlin  would  quicken  the 
change  with  rapid  pace. 

Indian  Conditions  and  Indian  Critics. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rees  criticises  the  various  critics  of  In- 
dian administration,  notably  Mr.  W.  Digby,  whose 
sledge-hammer,  he  maintains,  hardly  settles  all  tTie 
crossed,  complicated  issues  with  which  he  deals.  Mr. 
Rees  maintain.?  that  the  value  of  the  statistics  quoted 
by  Mr.  Digby  as  to  income  is  small,  and  he  is  quite  sure 
that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  India 
when  more  active  measures  were  being  taken  to  improve 
the  conditi'Ui  of  the  cultivators.  In  industrial  develop- 
ment and  in  the  introduction  of  capital,  and  not  in  so- 
cial reform,  as  some  vainly  hold,  is  salvation  to  be 
found,  and  in  rigid  abstention  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  interference  with  the  sensitive  systems 
of  Indian  labour. 

The  New  Flying  Squadrons  of  France. 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd  calls  attention  to  the  latest 
development  in  French  Naval  policy,  which  has  been 
.  carried  out  by  M.  Lanessan.  In  each  ocean  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine  is  placing  a  fleet  which  ex- 
ceeds in  power  either  of  the  squadrons  maintained  bv 
England.  Wherever  either  of  the  two  T'rcr'c''i  ?quad- 
drons,  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  may  appear  during 
their  periodical  cruises,  it  is  the  French  fleet,  and  not 
a  local  and  isolated  squadron  of  this  country  which 
will  be  the  supreme  force.  Mr.  Hurd's  article  will  be 
read  with  considerable  uneasiness  in  Australia,  and  may 
be  commended  to  the  attention  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  Walter  Sichel  writes  on  "  Some  Phases  in  Fic- 
tion," and  Mr.  George  Gissing  supplies  the  second  part 
of  "An  Author  at  Grass,"  extracts  from  the  unpub- 
lished papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  August  number  of  the  "  Contemporary  Review  " 
is  a  good  number,  and  the  articles  are  of  a  general  high 
standard  average.  One  or  two  of  the  most  important 
we  notice  elsewhere. 

The  Liberal  Party  Past  and  Future. 

Mr.  Alfred  Spender,  of  the  "  Westminster  Gazette," 
writes  on  this  subject  from  his  well-known  point  of 
view.  He  is  a  Liberal  Falkland  who  is  always  inger- 
minating  peace.  He  recognises  as  a  crowning  mercy 
that  the  Liberal  Party  has  come  through  these  bad 
years  of  the  war  without  a  definite  split  between  the 
Imperialist  and  other  groups.  Whoever  aspires  to  lead 
the  Liberal  Party  must  aspire  to  lead  the  whole  of  it. 
It  is  proved  that  if  war  divides  Liberals,  it  brings  with 
it  a  number  of  issues  which  unite  them.  Those  who 
said  that  the  old  Liberalism  was  dead  had  assumed  that 
the  old  Tor>'ism  was  dead.  ^lanifestly  that  was  untrue 
of  legislation,  and  it  will  probably  also  be  untrue  of 
adiniiii.stration.  As  to  Home  Rule,  he  says  if  we  treat 
the  Irish  franklj-  and  assume  them  to  possess  some  de- 
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gree  of  common  sense,  we  shall  probably  discover  that 
they  are  quite  as  much  alive  to  our  difficulties  as  we 
are  ourselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  leader 
who  will  let  opponents  secure  the  British  vote  on 
the  allegation  that  the  Union  is  in  danger,  and  the  Irish 
vote  on  the  ground  that  the  Liberals  had  recanted 
Rome  Rule,  would  not  be  displaying  a  genius  for  po- 
litical management — which  is  rather  a  nasty  wipe  for 
Lord  Rosebery. 

The  Economic  Taproot  of  Imperialism. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  in  one  of  those  thoughtful  essays 
on  economic  questions  whicu  he  occasionally  contributes 
to  the  periodical  press,  discusses  the  economic  cause 
of  which  Imperialism  is  the  outward  and  visible  fruit 
He  says: — 

"  It  is  idle  to  attack  Imperialism  or  militarism  as 
political  expedients  or  pelicies  unless  the  axe  is  laid  at 
the  economic  root  of  the  tree,  and  the  classes  for  whose 
interest  Imperialism  works  are  shorn  of  the  surplus 
revenues  which  seek  this  outlet.  The  struggle  for 
markets,  the  greater  eagerness  of  producers  to  sell 
than  of  consumers  to  buy,  is  the  crowning  proof  of  a 
false  economy  of  distribution.  Imperialism  is  the  fruit 
of  this  false  economy;  Social  Reform  is  its  remedy. 
The  primary  purpose  of  Social  Reform,  using  the  term 
in  its  economic  signification,  is  to  raise  the  wholesome 
standard  of  private  and  public  consumption  for  a  na- 
tion, so  as  to  enable  the  nation  to  keep  up  to  its  high- 
est standard  of  production.  Irade  Unionism  and  So- 
cialism are  thus  the  natural  enemies  of  Imperialism, 
for  they  take  away  from  the  '  Imperialist  '  classes  the 
surplus  incomes  which  form  the  economic  stimulus 
of  Imperialism.  Everywhere  the  issue  of  quantitative 
versus  qualitative  growth  comes  up.  This  is  the  ultimate 
issue  of  empire." 

In  Dispraise  of  the  Romans. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Stevens,  m  an  article  entitled  "  Prevalent 
Illusions  on  Roman  History,"  says  some  plain  truths 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Romans,  which  are 
calculated  somewhat  to  disturb  the  glamour  that  is 
thrown  over  ancient  Rome  by  the  mist  of  history  and 
of  song.      He  says: — 

"  The  nobles  were  a  parcel  of  crafty  intriguers  who 
made  and  administered  the  laws  with  a  view  solely  to 
their  own  interest  and  aggrandisement.  In  the  Roman 
Senate  every  man  had  his  price.  The  love  of  gold 
was  the  sordid  spring  of  the  most  brilliant  enterprises 
of  the  Republic.  In  this  verdict  history  is  unanimous. 
The  plebeians  have  very  little  more  claim  upon  our 
consideration,  for  a  more  contemptible  pack  of  rascals 
never  sullied  the  pages  of  history.  The  body  politic 
was  clogged  and  hampered  by  a  horde  of  frivolous  and 
irresponsible  citizens,  hopelessly  abandoned  to  ease  and 
amusement." 

Below  the  plebeians  were  myriads  of  slaves,  who 
bodily  and  mentally  were  equal  to  their  masters,  but 
who  had  no  human  rights,  and  were  tortured,  murdered 
and  outraged  at  will.  In  war  the  Romans  were  past- 
masters  in  methods  of  barbarism.  Their  constant  study 
was  what  Gibbon  calls  "  the  art  of  destroying  the 
human  species." 

"Their  voracious  appetites  refused  to  be  satisfied 
by  war  and  conquest,  for  a  political  opponent  was  in- 
variably regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  pursued  with  bloody 
and  implacable  ferocity." 

The  Futui-e   of  Theology. 
Mr.  Samuel  McComb,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Do  We 
Need    Dogma?"   writes   very   hopefully   concerning  the 
future  of  theology.      He  says: — 


"  Historical  criticism,  too,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  purge  theology  of  accidental  accretions,  has  also 
contributed  very  materially  to  its  substance  and 
strength.  Agnostic  despair  of  history  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. Professor  Harnack  being  witness,  the  fire  of 
the  most  stringent  criticism  has  failed  to  dissolve  such 
facts  as  these:  (1)  That  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, tne  prophetically-announced  Deliverer  of  God's 
people;  (2)  that  the  Logos-doctrine  of  St.  John  cannot 
be  traced  back  to  Milo;  (3)  that  the  marvellous  (if 
not  the  strictly  miraculous)  cannot  be  eliminated  from 
the  records  without  utterly  destroying  them.  Men 
are  asking  to-day  not:  Is  there  a  God?  but.  What  kind 
of  a  God  is  He  Who  is  involved  in  all  thought  and 
life;  what  is  the  character  of  the  Will  behind  the  uni- 
verse? Theology  answers:  Look  at  Jesus  as  He  lives 
and  breathes  in  the  Gospel  history,  and  you  will  find 
God;  His  reason  and  heart  lie  at  the  centre  of  all 
things;  in  Him  you  will  discover  the  clue  to  the  wind- 
ing mazes  of  history,  the  baffling  perplexities  of  thought, 
the  dire  mysteries  of  Nature.  No  doubt,  we  have 
here  rather  a  faith  and  a  conviction  than  a  reasoned 
and  a  demonstrated  conclusion.  But  truth  can  afford 
to  wait." 

Katherine  Wylde  writes  an  interesting  literary  paper 
upon  Dmitri  Merejkovski,  whose  book,  "The  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Gods,"  has  just  been  published  in  an 
English   translation    entitled  "  The  Forerunner."      She 

says: — 

"  His  books  are  historical  novels,  brilliant  and  varied 
pictures  of  early  Christian  and  Renaissance  times. 
They  are  also  a  setting  forth  of,  an  apology  for,  modem 
ideas." 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  writes  on  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
month,  with  special  reference  to  recent  events  in  Spain, 
on  which  he  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  which 
is  not  accessible  to  readers  of  the  English  newspapers. 
Does  this  mean  that  Dr.  Dillon  is  going  to  do  the 
monthly  chronique  for  the  "Contemporary"?  We  hope 
s«. 


The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

The  July  number  of  this  review  contains  several 
articles  of  general  interest.  One  deals  with  the  Catho- 
lic reaction  in  France,  and  is  chiefly  o.icupied  with 
Huysman  and  Coppee.  There  is  another  article,  care- 
fully written,  that  comes  near  to  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  on  religion  and  politics  in  France.  There  is 
an  essay  upon  Maeterlinck,  and  a  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing paper  on  John  Richard  Green,  the  historian.  Dr. 
Robertson's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1901  are  reviewed 
under  the  title  of  "  Regnum  Dei,"  on  the  whole  favour- 
ably, although  the  reviewer  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  implies  a  more 
complete  doctrine  of  the  Church  than  Dr.  Robertson 
contemplates  in  his  lectures. 

Tlie  writer  of  the  paper  entitled  "  Some  Aspects  of 
the  Modern  Novel  "  is  very  severe  in  his  objurgation 
of  female  novelists  who  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.  Women,  he  admits,  are  in  many  respects  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  for  novel  writing,  and  he  sadly  quotes 
Macaulay's  declaration  as  to  the  lofty  tone  of  female 
novelists  in  his  day.  The  article  is  a  serious  one, 
written  with  earnestness  by  a  man  who  has  evidently 
taken  the  subject  to  heart.  He  maintains  that  the 
evil  influence  of  objectionable  plays  is  not  a  tithe  in 
amownt  compared  with  that  exercised  by  pernicious 
novels. 

There  is  what  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  and 
important  series  of  papers  upon  Missions  to  the  Hindus. 
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The  Quarterly  Review. 


The  chief  feature  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review "  for 
July  is  Mr.  Swinburne's  appreciation  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens, which  is  quoted  at  some  length  elsewhere.  The 
number  opens  with  a  review  of  the  books  describing 
the  tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  round  the 
Empire.  There  is  little  in  it  to  notice  excepting  that 
the  reviewer  endorses  8ir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace's 
caution  against  attempting  to  proceed  too  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  federation.  There  is  little  reason,  he 
says,  for  thinking  that  a  Federal  Council  in  future 
would  be  fraught  with  less  danger  than  a  Federal  Coun- 
cil to-day,  and  of  all  the  latter  all  thoughtful  men  are 
afraid. 

The  writer  of  the  article  "  The  Romance  of  India  " 
reviews  Kipling's  "  Kim."  Mrs.  Steele's  stories,  etc., 
but  the  only  point  in  the  article  that  is  worth  quoting 
is  the  concluding  passage  in  which  he  hazzards  the 
speculation  that  some  day  it  may  be  said  that  the 
translation  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  intellec- 
tual era.  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  Avriters  did 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Who  can  tell  that  in  some  mud 
cottage  in  a  hamlet  on  the  plains  or  a  shepherd's  cot- 
tage in  the  hills  there  may  not  at  this  moment  be 
lying  a  babe  from  whose  mouth  some  day  will  proceed 
that  which  millions  will  for  ages  accept  as  part  of 
their  guidance  in  the  difficult  journey  of  life? 

There  is  a  somewhat  average  article  on  James  Rus- 
Bell  Lowell.  The  writer,  probably  from  temperament 
or  from  religious  prejudice,  is  unable  to  do  justice  to 
the  most  important  part  of  Russell  Lowell's  writings. 
But  he  is  not  without  appreciation  of  his  best  work. 
Otherwise  he  would  not  have  written: — 

"  What  Lowell  more  or  less  did  in  all  bis  activities 
was  to  extricate  the  finer  creed  of  his  forefathors  from 
its  coarser  and  more  obsolete  surroundings,  and  to  apply 
the  sturdy  sagacity  and  strong  moral  sense,  the  shrewd 
humour,  and  deep,  if  limited,  feeling  of  the  old  Puritan 
to  the  problems  of  his  day.  These  qualities,  he  held, 
would  enable  them  to  guide  the  inevitable  democratic 
tendencies  into  the  paths  of  downright  honesty  and 
sound  commonsense,  and  encounter  the  dangers  of 
political  and  social  materialism  that  threaten  the  faith 
in  plain  living  and  high  thinking." 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  concerning  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  which  deals  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean  depths  which  lie  deeper  than  three  hundred 
fathoms.  The  fishes  which  inhabit  those  great  depths 
are  the  only  living  creatures  that  inhabit  a  changeless 
world.  Climate  plays  no  part  in  their  lives,  seasons 
are  unknown  to  them,  and  they  experience  no  change 
of  temperature.  The  ocean  depths  produce  no  vegeta- 
tion, and  yield  no  food  save  that  which  descends  to 
them  from  above.  In  that  cold,  still,  and  noiseless 
world  monotony  reigns  supreme.  Some  of  the  fish  go 
blind,  others  develop  huge  eyes,  while  a  third  class 
carry  their  own  lamps  with  them.  Many  of  them  have 
enormous  jaws,  and  some  are  able  to  swallow  fishes 
much  larger  than  themselves.  Altogether  the  article 
makes  us  thankful  that  we  were  not  born  in  "  the 
dark,  the  utter  dark  where  the  blind  white  sea-snakes 
are." 

There  are  several  literary  articles  of  more  than  u,sual 
note.  In  one  the  reviewer  endeavours  to  revive  the 
reputation  of  a  forgotten  poet,  George  Darley,  who  pub- 
lished his  works  between  1822  and  1841.  Another 
literary  article  of  great  length  and  importance  is  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  Italian  poets  of 
to-day. 


There  is  an  article  entitled  "  The  Efficiency  of  the 
Services."  which  declares  that  it  is  impossible  for  Eng- 
land to  rest  content  with  a  system  which  produces  an 
uneducated  Army,  an  ill-prepared  Navy,  and  an  in- 
adequately informed  Foreign  Ofl^ice. 


Another  Monthly  Review. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  a  new  monthly  re- 
view which  is  to  be  the  organ  of  reflection  and  fore- 
sight. Among  those  who  are  announced  as  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  project  are  the  following  well-known 
names:— The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Sir  Robert  Ball,  Rev. 
Canon  Barnett,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C..  the  Rt. 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  Dr. 
Edward  Caird.  Rt.  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  Dr.  A.  M. 
Fairbairn,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  Sir  Robert  Reid, 
M.P.,  Earl  Spencer,  Graham  Wallas,  Dr.  R.  Spence 
Watson,  and  many  others. 

The  follov^^ng  extracts  from  the  prospectus  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  new  review,  which  we  shall  heartily 
welcome.  Organs  of  reflection  and  foresight  are  not 
too  numerous  in  the  periodical  press  of  the  world:  — 

"  It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  public  affairs  is  one  that  calls  in  a  peculiar 
degree  for  reflection  and  foresight.  History  .shows  that 
ages  of  progress  are  often  followed  by  periods  of  re- 
action and  drift,  in  which  the  suffering  necessarily  at- 
tendant in  all  long-settled  countries  on  great  material 
and  econoinic  changes  is  intensified  by  the  revival  of 
ideas  which  have  no  application  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions, or  by  the  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  ruling 
classes  of  a  shallow  optimism  and  indifference.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  a  reaction  this  country  is  now 
suffering,  and  it  must  be  met  by  an  active  and  deter- 
mined resistance.  Mere  denunciation  and  protest  are 
unavailing.  What  is  required  is  the  persistent,  en- 
lightened, and  unprejudiced  advocacy  of  better  ideals. 

"  That  many  grave  problems  call  for  solution  will  be 
admitted  by  men  of  all  parties.  If  the  past  century 
has  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  it  has 
also  left  a  heritage  of  misery.  The  curse  of  drunken- 
ness with  all  its  attendant  vices,  the  condition  of  the 
men  and  women  who  go  under  in  the  struggle  for  life,  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  providing  homes  for  the  poorer 
classes,  the  ugliness  and  squalor  of  our  great  cities,  the 
unsatisfactory  relations  of  employers  and  employed, 
the  many  forms  of  oppression  and  fraud  which  still  defy 
the  law,  the  irresponsibility  and  reckless  luxury  asso- 
ciated with  the  o-wnership  of  wealth,  and  the  consequent 
corruption  of  private,  commercial,  and  even  of  public 
life— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  evils 
which  disgrace  our  civilisation  at  home." 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine"  for  August  is  hardly  up 
to  its  usual  high  level.  Mr.  G.  D.  Arthur  describes  the 
most  diflicult  climbs  in  Britain — the  Eagle's  Nest  Arete, 
in  Cumberland;  the  Great  Gable  and  the  Pillar  Rock; 
part  of  Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris,  and  Glencoe. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Barclay's  article  on  Southern  Patagonia, 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  Falkland  Isles  is  an  interest- 
ing impressionist  sketch  of  those  little  known  and  iso- 
lated Antarctic  regions. 

Lady  Jeune  writes  of  "  The  King's  Illness  and  the 
Coronation;"  Mr.  Toulmin  contributes  his  first  impres- 
sions of  Parliament;  and  Mr.  SouthAvick  describes  the 
centenary  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 
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The  Edinburgh   Review. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review"  for  July  is  that  that  number  completes  its 
hundredth  year  of  publication.  It  is  announced  that 
the  October  issue  will  contain  an  article  dealing  with 
the  whole  history  of  the  "Review,"  together  with  some 
portraits.  The  present  number  is  not,  however,  a  good 
one.  The  opening  article  deals  M'ith  "  The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Second  French  Empire,"  the  results  of  the 
Mexican  Expedition  being  described  in  detail.  An  ar- 
ticle on  "War  and  Poetry"  deals  with  English  battle- 
poetry.  The  reviewer  remarks  upon  the  extraordinary 
absence  of  good  poetry  dealing  with  the  recent  war. 
The  only  poem  produced  by  the  war  which  is  likely  to 
live  is,  he  says,  one  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt. 
But  it  is  rather  hard  on  poor  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  to 
contrast  him  with  Lord  Byron.  The  reviewer  explains 
the  absence  of  good  poetry  on  the  Boer  War  partly  by 
the  fact  that  modern  poets  have  always  written  better 
war-poetry  when  they  were  divided  from  their  subject 
by  time. 

There  is  a  paper  on  the  Albanian  Question,  in  which 
the  reviewer  revives  an  old  suggestion  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  joint  Albano-Grecian  Stale  on  the  model  of 
Sweden  and  Norway: 

"  The  two  States  together,  it  is  urged,  could  easily 
check  the  progress  of  the  Slavs  and  keep  them  out  of 
Macedonia,  as  in  olden  times  Philip  of  Macedon  as- 
sisted by  the  Illyiians — the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
Albanians— succeeded  in  repelling  the  barbarians  of  the 
North.  Greece  would  gain  much  from  such  an  alliance. 
The  Albanians  are  warriors  born  and  bred.  Their  ex- 
istence for  centuries  past  has  been  a  continuous  fight — 
now  against  the  Turks,  now  against  the  Slavs.  When 
in  want  of  foreign  foes,  they  keep  themselves  in  train- 
ing by  their  internal  feuds.  To  Greece  .such  allies  would 
be  invaluable.  In  return  for  this  service  the  Albanians 
would  profit  by  the  Greek  aptitude  for  a  seafaring  life. 
Their  coast  would  be  defended  by  the  Greek  fleet,  and 
Greek  enterprise  would  also  develop  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  civilisation 
of  the  Greeks  would  enable  Albania  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  national  education  and  of  a  political  organisa- 
tion. The  idea,  so  far  as  it  has  been  promulgated, 
seems  to  have  met  with  a  favourable  reception  among 
the  '  brethren.'  There  is  a  strong  racial  affinity  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Albanians." 

Even  under  present  conditions  the  Greeks  and  Alba- 
nians readily  assimilate,  and  a  fifth  of  the  population 
of  the  p-^psent  kingdom  of  Greece  is  made  up  of  Alba- 
nians. The  Albanian  is  mentally  not  inferior  to  some  of 
the  best  races  of  the  West.  He  shows  a  marvellous 
susceptibility  to  civilisation,  and  out  of  his  own  country 
easily  adapts  himself  to  the  modes  of  more  highly  cul- 
tured peoples. 

There  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  book,  "  The 
Mastery  of  the  Pacific,"  a  paper  on  the  Education  Bill, 
and  another  on  Victor  Hugo. 


The  National  Review. 

The  "  National  Review"  for  August  has  some  good 
literary  articles,  notably  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  paper  on 
"  Young's  Night  Thoughts,"  and  Sir  Rowland  Blenner- 
hassett's  essay  on  Guizot.  But  the  only  article  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  and  importance  is  Miss  Catherine 
Dodd's  narrative  of  a  school  journey  in  Derbyshire, 
which  we  notice  elsewhere. 


Sir  Horace  Rumbold  continues  his  recollections  of  a 
diplomatist;  a  writer  signing  himself  "  Telescope  "  ex- 
presses considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  use  of 
the  search-light  in  naval  warfare  is  not  calculated  to 
assist  the  assailing  torpedo-boat  rather  than  the  man- 
of-war,  whose  chief  weapon  of  defence  is  her  invisibility. 
In  the  attack  of  the  Taku  Forts  the  Russians,  who  used 
the  search-light,  were  struck  many  times,  while  the 
German  and  the  British  ships  which  bore  the  brunt 
escaped  almost  "untouched. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  contributes  a  graceful  little 
Chinese  play  in  one  act,  entitled  '"A  Tale  of  Two  Feet." 
The  motif  is  very  simple.  A  Chinese  girl  whose  feet 
have  not  been  crippled,  is  in  love  with  a  mandarin 
Mho,  being  a  member  of  the  Imperial  house,  is  not 
permitted  to  marry  anyone  whose  feet  have  been  com- 
pressed. The  girl,  not  knowing  this,  feels  certain 
that  the  moment  he  sees  her  large  feet  he  will  leave 
her,  and  therefore  does  her  best  to  conceal  them  be- 
hind her  petticoat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mandarin 
mournfully  admits  that  he  can  never  marry  her,  for  ex- 
actly the  opposite  reason.  They  are  just  about  to 
part  for  ever  when  her  foot  peeps  out  for  a  moment  in 
a  dance.  She  is  in  despair,  when  her  sorrow  is  turned 
into  delight  by  being  told  that,  but  for  what  she  re- 
garded as  her  shame,  the  longed-for  marriage  could 
never  have  taken  place. 

The  Marquis  of  Graham,  writing  on  "British  Sailors 
and  the  Mercantile  Marine,"  maintains  that  from  the 
statistics  of  the  port  of  Glasgow  the  British  seaman, 
man  for  man,  is  more  sober  and  more  amenaole  to  dis- 
cipline than  the  foreign  seaman  who  is  largely  sup- 
planting him.  He  also  asserts — what  is  not  geneinlly 
believed — tuat  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  thai 
foreigners  are  cheaper  to  employ  than  men  British 
born.  The  gradual  dwindling  of  the  British  seaman 
is  due  to  the  disuse  of  the  apprenticeship  syscem.  He 
suggests  that  a  souna  system  of  compelling  shipowners 
to  carry  apprentices  should  be  established,  in  return  tor 
which  subsidies  snould  be  paid  to  vessels  capable  of 
serving  as  auxiliary  ships  of  war  in  case  hostilitie.s 
should  break  out. 


The  Forum. 

The  "  Forum  "  for  July-September  is  the  first  num- 
ber of  that  review  in  its  new  guise  as  a  quarterly. 
There  are  only  three  special  articles,  the  rest  of  the 
number  bemg  r::ide  up  of  signed  chroniques  of  cur- 
rent politics,  finance,  art,  the  drama,  literature,  and 
education.  These  chroniques  are  mostly  contributed 
by  persons  who  contributed  frequently  to  ihe  "Forum" 
under  the  old  regime.  Of  the  special  artic.es  the 
most  notable  is  that  of  Mr.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand  on 
"Germany  as  a  World  Power." 


The  August  "  Scribner's  "  begins  with  a  new  short 
story  by  Kudyard  Kipling,  "  Wire'.es-."'"  and  the  only 
break  in  this  fiction  number  is  Edith  Wharton's  Italian 
travel  sketch,  "'A  Midsummer  Week's  Dream."  Mr. 
A.  T.  Quiller-Couch's  story  is  impressively  illustrated 
with  coloured  reproductions  of  Howard  Pyle's  draw- 
ings; there  is  the  begmning  of  a  new  serial  by  J.  M. 
Barrie,  "The  Little  White  Bird;"  and  a  number  of 
other  capital  contributions  of  fiction  go  to  make  up  a 
notable  story  number. 
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The  Monthly  Review. 

The  "  Monthly  Review "  for  August  contains  an 
elaborately  illustrated  paper  upon  Khartoum  and  its  an- 
tiquities, by  Mr.  John  Ward.  A  still  more  plentifully 
illustrated  paper  is  devoted  to  the  i)ainters  of  Japan. 
It  is  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  account 
of  Japanese  art  and  artists.  The  Hon.  R.  H.  Brand 
replies  to  Mr.  Kershaw's  paper  on  the  Promotion  of 
Trade  within  the  Empire.  He  writes  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  uncompromising  Free  Trader. 

Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long,  in  a  paper  on  "  Russia's  Latest 
Venture  in  Central  Asia,"  suggests  the  advisability  of 
making  a  railway  through  Afghanistan  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  Russian  Central  Asian  lines  with  the  In- 
dian railway  system.  He  describes  what  has  been  done 
in  the  construction  of  the  Orenburg-Tashkent  line, 
which  will  tap  the  whole  fertile  valley  of  the  Oxus,  and 
provide  direct  intercommunication  between  Central 
Asia  and  Siberia.  When  the  new  line  is  completed 
Russian  grain  will  be  sent  direct  into  Khanates,  while 
the  journey  for  Siberian  products  will  be  reduced  by 
one-half,  the  goods  being  sent  along  the  main  line  to 
Somali,  and  thence  direct  by  Orenburg  to  Central  Asia. 
The  article  would  have  been  improved  by  a  map. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  discusses  the  proposed  junction 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  a  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus, in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Wedding  of  the 
Oceans."'  The  construction  of  such  a  canal  would  re- 
duce distances  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  change  would  in  many  instances  produce  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  advantage  which  British  trade  at 
present  enjoys. 

Algernon  Cecil  writes  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  Carlyon  Bellairs  has  a  second  paper  upon 
"  The  Xavy  and  the  Engineer."  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt 
writes  a  poem,  describing  how,  when  "  Terror's  foot- 
fall in  the  darkness  crushed  the  rose  imperial  of  our 
delight." 

"  I  saw  the  King  of  England,  hale  and  fair. 

Ride  out  Avith  a  great  train  through  London  Town." 


The  Engineering  Magazine. 

The  August  number  opens  with  an  editorial  note  call- 
ing attention  to  the  successful  fight  the  magazine  has 
consistently  made  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Panama  route.  Not  only— so  it  appears— were  the  edi- 
tors in  the  right  in  this  case;  they  are  also  able  to  pat 
themselves  on  the  back  because  of  their  predictions 
about  the  wars  in  South  Africa  and  China.  "  The  choice 
of  the  Panama  route  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  is,"  says 
the  note,  "a  striking  case  of  sound  reason  based  on 
engineering  certainties  winning  a  hard  fight  over  senti- 
ment and  mistaken  or  prejudiced  partisanship."  Un- 
fortunately, the  Nicaragua  Canal  had  become  a  party 
watchword,  than  which  there  is  nothing  harder  to 
change.  It  was  a  hard  fight,  but  was  won  ultimately 
in  a  most  decisive  manner.  "  The  minority  of  Con- 
gressmen who  in  December  fixed  their  choice  upon  the 
Panama  route,  if  obtainable,  in  June  had  grown  to  a 
majority  of  252.  The  huge  majority  of  uncompromising 
Nicaraguan  adherents  had  dwindled  in  the  same  time 
to  a  handful  of  eight." 

Gold  in  Gold  Coast. 

Mr.    John    G.    Leigh    contributes    a    very    interesting 

paper  upon  the  prospects  of  West  African  gold-mining. 

He  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 

large  quantities  of  gold  in  Ashanti  and  Gold  Coast.    The 


bane  of  the  mining  in  the  country  is,  first,  what  he  calls 
the  "  Concession  Industry,"  and,  second,  the  climate. 
The  chiefs  are  evidently  keen  business  men,  and  are 
eager  to  drive  bargains  with  any  number  of  concession 
hunters  for  their  lands.  These  in  turn  sell  compara- 
tively worthless  agreements  to  speculators  who  look 
rather  to  the  public  than  to  the  gold  on  the  concession 
to  recoup  expenses.  Many  ventures  were  brought  be- 
fore the  public,  and  the  response  of  the  latter  was  such 
that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  the  issue  of  a  num- 
ber of  prospectuses.  Most  of  the  companies  forrned 
promptly  went  into  liquidation,  but  some  420  still  exist. 
A  most  hopeful  estimate  is  that  sixty  of  these  will  prove 
to  be  remunerative  investments. 

Don't    be    Energetic. 

The  climate  on  the  Coast  is  very  bad,  and  in  former 
times  all  whites  had  to  live  there  because  of  the  natives. 
Now  this  is  no  longer  necessar>'.  but,  "  thanks  to  innate 
conservatism,  the  parsimony  of  Government,  and  the 
false  economv  of  employers  at  home,  the  administrative 
and  commercial  headquarters  of  each  Colony  remain 
where  they  were  placed  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and 
comparatively  healthy  spots  inland  remain  deserted." 
West  Africa  is  not  a  country  for  work  at  high  pressure, 
and  the  manager  inclined  to  forget  this  should  be 
promptly  restrained  rather  than  encouraged.  Of  the 
solitary  railway,  Mr.  Leigh  says:  — 

"  Work  in  connection  with  the  line  was  commenced 
more  than  three  years  ago,  but  up  to  the  present  the 
only  section  open  to  public  traffic — a  somewhat  elastic 
phrase,  as  miners  and  traders  know  to  their  cost — is 
that  between  Secondi  and  Tarkwa,  a  distance  of  39^ 
miles.  In  February,  after  the  opening,  a  friend  of  mine, 
travelling  to  Secondi  and  back  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing up  country  £1,000  in  specie,  was  compelled  to  travel 
in  open  trucks,  crowded  with  native  labourers  and  their 
accompanying  odours,  and  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun.  Each  train  went  off  the  line  only  once,  which 
was  regarded  as  evidence  of  most  brilliant  engineering; 
and  one  of  the  trips  was  accomplished  in  the  pheno- 
menally brief  time  of  6^  hours,  an  average  of  one  mile 
in  ten  minutes,  over  which  the  officials  crowed  con- 
sumedly." 

Electrical  Problems  of  Railway  Traction. 

The  paper  contributed  upon  this  subject  by  Mr.  Chas. 
T.  Child  is  very  instructive,  and  its  interest  is  height- 
ened in  a  peculiarly  sad  way  by  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  end  of  June. 

The  public  has  felt  that  the  day  for  the  electrical 
equipment  of  main-line  railways  must  be  close  at  hand. 
Unfortunately,  neither  of  the  two  general  methods  of 
operating  moving  cars  or  trains  appears  to  be  sufficient 
in  themselves,  and  a  combination  seems  impossible. 
Many,  if  not  most,  railway  engineers  regard  the  equip- 
ment of  their  lines  with  electric  traction  as  little  short 
of  chimerical.  As,  however,  there  is  no  safety  in  the 
word  "  impossible "  in  electric  engineering,  we  may 
expect  to  see  important  changes.  The  North-Eastern 
Railway  intend  electrifying  their  loop  line  connecting 
Newcastle  and  Tynemouth;  but  on  such  a  short  length 
of  line  the  problems  of  main-line  traction  are  not  en- 
countered. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  J.  Good  makes  some  rather  startling  assertions 
concerning  the  conditions  in  British  workshops,  and 
discusses  the  "  Ca'  canny"  policy  at  some  length.  Dr. 
R.  Moldenke  writes  upon  accuracy  and  value  in  the 
testing  of  cast  iron.  Mr.  W.  W.  Christie  follows  up  his 
previous  article  by  one  upon  the  economy  of  mechanical 
stoking. 
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The  North  American  Review. 

The  July  number  is  a  very  good  one.  We  notice  else- 
■H-liere  the  articles  on  Cecil  Ehodes,  Edison's  Storage 
Battery,  and  Mr.  Cramp's  paper  on  the  effect  of  Mor- 
ganisation  on  American  shipbuilding  claims  special 
notice. 

The  Three  Francescas. 

Miss  Edith  Horton  writes  a  good  literary  article  criti- 
cising the  three  plays  which  have  recently  been  pro- 
duced almost  simultaneously,  dealing  with  the  story  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini.  Stephen  Phillips  Avrites  in  blank 
verse,  D'Annunzio  in  rhymed  and  unrhymed  verse,  and 
Mr.  Crawford,  in  prose,  simple  to  the  verge  of  bald- 
ness. She  describes  each  of  the  plays,  and  on  the  whole 
gives  the  palm  to  Mr.  Crawford,  who  has  had  the  au- 
dacity to  draw  his  chai'acters  as  Italians  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  not  as  scrupulous  and  sentimental  modern 
altruists. 

The  Split  Among  the  Young  Turks. 

Karl  Blind,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Prorogued 
Turkish  Parliament,"  describes  the  split  among  the 
Young  Turkish  Party  of  Reformers,  Avhich  broke  out 
at  the  Paris  Congi-ess.  Forty-seven  delegates  assembled 
at  this  Congress,  among  whom  Avere  a  great  multitude 
of  persons  who  were  not  Turks  at  all.  The  split  came 
about  by  the  fact  that  a  majority,  composed  chiefly  of 
Greeks.  Albanians,  and  Roumanians,  carried  an  amend- 
ment calling  upon  the  foreign  Powers  to  employ  bene- 
volent action  for  making  the  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment a  reality,  and  for  seeing  the  International  Treaties 
properly  executed.  Ahmed  Riza  and  his  party  strongly 
opposed  this  appeal  to  the  Powers;  but  they  were  de- 
feated, and  could  only  protest  against  any  action  which 
would  encroach  upon  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  majority,  however,  with  Prince  Sahab- 
Eddin  at  their  head,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
committee  to  carry  out  their  view.  It  was  composed 
of  four  Mahommedans  and  three  Christians,  the  latter 
including  one  Armenian.  The  rest  of  the  article  is 
chiefly  reminiscent,  referring  to  the  time  when  Karl 
Blind  was  enthusiastic  about  Midhat  Pasha's  constitu- 
tion. Karl  Blind  says  that  before  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  he  discussed  all  the  problems  both  of  the  near  and 
Far  East  with  Disraeli,  and  great  was  his  astonishment 
to  find  how  strangely  ill-informed  Disraeli  was  on  these 
subjects. 

A  Plea  for  Compulsory  Arbitration. 

Mr.  John  Handiboe,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Strikes 
and  Public  Welfare,"  says  that  all  labour  unions  should 
be  incorporated,  so  that  the  two  parties.should  be  placed 
upon  the  common  ground  of  equal  responsibility  for  the 
violation  of  contracts.  After  this  a  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law  shoidd  provide  for  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  every  wage  dispute  when  parties  to  that 
dispute  are  not  inclined  to  end  the  matter  peaceably 
among  themselves.  Recalcitrants  should  be  punished 
for  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  Board. 

Other  Articles. 

The  other  articles  deal  with  Mr.  Carnegie's  book  on 
"The  Empire  of  Business;"  a  description  of  the  defects 
and  abuses  of  the  American  postal  system;  insisting 
Tipon  the  necessity  of  excluding  sufferers  from  favus,  or 
tracoma,  from  the  United  States.  This  is  a  disease  of 
t^he  scalp,  commonly  known  as  granular  eyelids.  The 
sufferers  are  mostly  children,  and  the  disease  is  said  to 
be  very  contagious.  Mr.  Haupt  pleads  for  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  which  he 
maintains  could  be  built  for   £30,000,000. 


The  Century. 


The  opening  article  of  the  August  "  Century  "  is  "The 
New  New  York,"  Mr.  Randall  Blackshaw's  account 
of  what  is  being  done  to  make  a  great  city  on  5Ian- 
hattan  Island.  The  original  purchase  price  of  Man- 
hattan Island  was  about  $24.  To-day  building  sites 
have  brought  more  than  •S2-10  a  square  foot,  and  the 
assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Greater  New  York 
is  to-day  about  $3,250,000,000. 

The  King  of  American  Showmen. 

There  i,s  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  late  "  P.  T.  Bar- 
num.  Showman  and  Humourist,"  by  Joel  Benton.  Mr. 
Benton  writes  of  Barnum  as  the  gigantic  dispenser  of 
amusement.  Mr.  Barnum's  home  v/as  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  he  was  fond  of  putting  something  in  the 
buildings  and  fields  that  suggested  a  show.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  an  elephant  engaged  in  plougfiing  on 
a  sloping  hill  where  it  could  plainly  be  seen  by  passen- 
gers of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road. This  sight  was  so  widely  described  and  discussed 
that  the  showman  received  letters  from  farmers  all  over 
the  United  States,  asking  him  how  much  hay  an  ele- 
phant ate,  and  if  it  were  more  profitable  to  plough 
with  an  elephant  than  with  horses  or  oxen.  Mr.  Bar- 
num invariably  answered:  "'  -i-  you  have  a  large  museum 
in  New  York,  and  a  great  railway  sends  trains  full  of 
passengers  within  eyeshot  of  the  perfoi-mance,  it  will 
pay,  and  pay  well;  but  if  you  have  no  such  institution, 
then  horses  or  oxen  will  prove  more  economical."  At 
Mr.  Barnum's  house  the  governor  of  Connecticut  could 
be  often  seen,  unbending  himself;  Horace  Greeley  was 
a  not  infrequent  visitor,  "  ilark  Twain "  and  Elias 
Howe  often  dropped  in,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  when  he 
came  to  America,  was  the  guest  of  the  showman. 

The  West  Indian  Volcanic  Disasters. 

Professor  James  F,  Kemp,  of  Columbia  University, 
-\ATites  on  ''  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes."  There  is  a 
graphic  record  of  the  Martinique  disaster,  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  vicar-general  of  the  island  in  the  form 
of  a  journal  from  May  2  to  May  21,  and  the  life  in  the 
doomed  city  is  shown  by  translations  from  the  leading 
newspaper  of  St.  Pierre,  "  Les  Colonies,"  in  its  editions 
of  May  1  to  7,  the  week  previous  to  the  disaster.  "The 
Century  "  pays  attention,  too,  to  St.  Vincent's  catas- 
trophe, by  printing  the  observations  and  narratives 
of  two  eye-witnesses.  Captain  Calder,  chief  of  police 
of  St.  Vincent,  and  T.  McG.  }kIcDona'd,  owner  of 
the  Richmond  Vale  estate  on  the  island. 


Harper's  Magazine. 


The  Au«-ust  "  Harper's  "  contains  an  article  on  "The 
Lineage  oi  the  Classics,"  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  who 
tells  how  the  works  of  the  great  authors  ot  the  an- 
cient world,  of  Homer  and  Thucydides,  of  Virgil  and 
Livy,  have  been  preserved,  and  illustrates  his  ex- 
planation by  reproductions  from  manuscripts  m  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  Of  the  classics  proper  we  have  no 
original  autographs,  nor  any  copies  nearly  contempor- 
aneous with  them.  The  plays  of  -Eschylus  were  writ- 
ten between  485  and  450  B.C.,  for  instance,  and  the 
earliest  extant  manuscript  of  them,  a  few  unimport- 
ant scraps  excepted,  was  ^Titten  in  the  ele%;enth  cen- 
tury an  interval  of  some  1,500  years.  For  Sophocles, 
for   Thucydides,    for   Herodotus,    the   interval    is    sub- 
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etantially  the  same,  and  for  Pindar  and  Euripides  it 
extends  to  1.600  years.  Thus  the  destruction  of 
manuscripts  of  the  classics  has  been  enormous,  owing 
to  the  fragility  of  the  papyrus  on  which  the  original 
matter  was  written.  Then  the  rolls  of  manuscript 
might  be  thirtj'  feet  long,  which  rendered  them  un- 
wieldy, and  more  liable  to  destruction.  Many  grea^ 
authors  have  totally  perished,  and  some  of  the  great 
works  of  the  classics  we  do  know  have  been  finally 
lost. 

Professor  Robert  K.  Duncan  ^VTites  on  "  Radio  Ac- 
tivity, A  New  Property  of  Matter."  The  cathode 
rays  and  the  X-rays  arise  from  a  Crookes  tube,  a 
mechanism  which  is  the  complicated  result  of  cen- 
turies of  thought;  they  are  a  property  of  condition, 
rhe  Becquerel  rays,  discovered  by  Henri  Becquerel,  a 
noember  of  the  French  Institute,  come  from  radium,  a 
substance  dug  from  the  ground,  which  emits  them,  ap- 
parently, forever  and  forever,  as  it  has  emitted  them 
bhrough  the  countless  centuries  of  the  past,  without 
my  extrinsic  influence.  It  is  their  natural  intrinsic 
property — a  new  property  of  matter — radio-activity, 
rhe  radium  rays  possess  the  X-ray  properties  of  pene- 
trating matter  generally  considered  opaque.  Alu- 
minium is  transparent  to  the  rays,  whose  power  is 
influenced  only  by  the  density  of  the  substance  in- 
terposed. Lead  is  comparatively  opaque.  The  physi- 
alogical  effect  of  Becquerel  rays  is  curious.  A  pinch 
9f  radium  salt  contained  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  was 
placed  in  a  cardboard  box,  which  was  then  tied  to  the 
sleeve  of  a  professor  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  An 
intense  inflammation  resulted,  followed  by  a  suppura- 
ting sore,  which  took  more  than  three  months  to  heal. 
iMr.  Duncan  says  that  considering,  then,  the  cost  of  the 
pitch-blende  from  which  it  is  extracted,  the  value  of 
radium  would  be  at  least  10,000  dols.  a  gramme.  As 
1  matter  of  fact,  less   than  a  gramme  exists  to-day. 

Mr.  Charles  Hallock  writes  on  "The  Primeval  North 
American "  and  the  civilisation  which  flourished  in 
iSTorth  America  about  ten  thousand  years  ago.  The 
Korean  immigration  of  the  year  544,  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  Mexican  empire  in  1325,  was  but  an 
incidental  contribution  to  the  growing  population  of 
North  America.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Oldys  contributes  a 
very  suggestive  essay  on  "  Parallel  Growth  of  Bird 
ind  Human  Music."  and  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
imaginative  material,  embellished  with  pictures  in 
colours. 


The  Cosmopolitan. 


In  the  August  "  Cosmopolitan,"  E.  A.  Bennett  has 
a  sketch  of  H.  G.  Wells  and  his  work.  "  Anticipa- 
tions "  is  not  the  work  of  a  Jules  Verne,  this  writer 
explains.  "  The  great  difference  between  Jules  Verne 
and  Mr.  Wells  is  that  the  latter  was  trained  in  scien- 
tific methods  of  thought,  while  the  former  was  not. 
Before  Jules  Verne  took  to  romances  he  wrote  operatic 
libretti;  before  Mr.  Wells  took  to  romances  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Huxley's  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  He 
araduated  at  London  University  with  first-class 
honours  in  science,  and  his  first  literary*  production 
was  a  text-book  of  biology." 

The  "  Cosmopolitan  "  continues  its  sketches  of  "  Cap- 
tains of  Indu.stry  "  with  articles  on  William  Rockefeller 
Charles  T.  Yerkes,  H.  M.  Flagler,  W.  C.  Whitney,  and 
A.  J.  Cassatt,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Of  William  Rockefeller,  Mr.  S.  E.  Moffett  says  he  is 
noted  among  his  associates  and  subordinates  for  his  per- 
fect mastery  of  all  the  details  of  the  operation  of 
the  company,   his  clear  and  sound  judgment,   and   hia 


keen  critical  faculty.  "  He  is  not  a  physical  weak- 
ling, like  his  formidable  brother.  The  steam  that 
drives  his  mental  machinery  comes  from  a  capacious 
material  boiler.  His  physique  is  of  the  robust,  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  type.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  horseman, 
and  a  lover  of  the  fields  and  woods.  But,  like  all  the 
Rockefellers,  he  is  devoutly  religious.  He  has  only 
one  vice, — he  plays  the  violin.  Aside  from  that,  he 
is  exemplar}'  in  his  private  relations." 

Mr.  Rafford  Pyke,  m  an  essay  on  "  Wnat  Men  Like 
in  men,"  places  the  quality  of  "  squareness "  first, 
then  reasonableness,  then  courage,  generosity,  modesty, 
dignity,  and  tenderness,  in  the  order  named.  There 
are  articles  on  "  London  Society,"  "  Diversions  of 
Some  Millionaires,"  "  The  Organisation  of  a  Moderu 
Circus,"  "  City  Ownership  of  Seaside  Parks,"  Emd  the 
love  story  of  Heii.e  and  Mathilde. 


Everybody's  Magazine. 

The  August  number  of  "  Everybody's  Magazine " 
contains  a  description  of  the  sheep-dog  trials  in  the 
north  of  England,  by  A.  R.  Dugmore,  which  we  have 
quoted  from  in  another  department. 

Arthur  E.  Johnson  tells  of  a  welcome  invention  by 
the  chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  "A 
Summer-Time  Stove."  This  curious  contrivance  turn.^ 
in  an  instant  air  of  the  temperature  of  100  deg.  to  a  tem- 
perature below  freezing  point,  and  Mr.  Johnson  thinks 
it  promises  to  become  a  factor  of  no  mean  importance 
in  furnishing  not  only  comfort  to  humanity  in 
general,  but  aid  to  the  manufacturing  world,  where 
room  temperature  is  an  item  in  the  protection  of  goods. 
Professor  Moore  calls  the  novel  refrigerator  a  gravity 
cooler.  In  outward  appearance  it  is  a  plain  round 
cylinder,  connected  with  the  outside  air  by  a  pipe  of 
generous  diameter,  and  having  a  similar  pipe  extending 
from  beneath.  Mr.  Johnson's  account  of  the  scientific 
principles  involved  is  not  very  elaborate  or  convincing. 
"  Place  your  hand  in  front  of  the  discharge  pipe  near 
the  floor  and  you  can  feel  ice-cold  air  coming  forth  in  a 
strong  draught.  An  anemometer,  a  machine  for  meas- 
uring air,  placed  in  front  of  this  pipe  announces  that 
air  is  coming  out  at  tiie  rate  of  200  cubic  feet  a  minute, 
or  12,000  feet  an  hour.  Turn  a  damper  in  the  pipe  which 
leads  to  the  outer  air,  and  the  wheels  of  the  ane- 
mometer immediately  cease  turning.  This  seems  to 
prove  that  the  air  enters  the  machine  from  the  top  and 
goes  through  it  of  its  own  sheer  weight,  being  made 
heavier  as  it  is  cooled." 

Holman  F.  Day  describes  "  Tlie  Day's  Work  of  ai 
New  England  Farmer,"  there  is  a  dramatic  story  by 
Frank  Norris,  "A  Deal  in  Wheat,"  and  other  season- 
able contributions. 


McCIure's  Magazine. 

The  August  "  McClure's  "  contains  a  sketch  of  John 
Mitchell,  the  labour  leader,  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens, 
and  a  study  of  "Mont  Pelee  in  Its  Might,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Angelo  Heilprin,  from  which  we  have 
quoted  in  another  department. 

Miss  Stone's  account  of  her  experience  among  the 
brigands  is  followed  this  month  by  Mrs.  Tsilka's  story 
of  the  little  baby  that  was  born  while  that  lady  was 
sharing  Miss  Stone's  captivity. 

M.  Santos-Dumont  contributes  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  under  the  title,  "  How  I  Became  an  Aeronaut." 
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The  balloonist  is  only  twenty-nine  years  old.  He 
was  born  in  Brazil.  He  sa3's  he  was  an  aeronaut  by 
nature,  and  his  playmates  used  to  tease  him  about 
his  propensity  to  flying  kites  when  he  was  a  little 
boy.  He  has,  in  fact,  evidently  been  studying  the 
principles  of  human  flight  his  whole  life.  M.  Santos- 
Dumont  has  decided  in  favour  of  a  petroleum  motor, 
and  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  experiments  has 
been  the  effort  to  minimijiC  weight.  Early  in  his 
experiments  he  constructed  a  3i  horse-power  motor, 
weighing  only  66  pounds,  a  very  remarkable  engine  at 
that  time. 

The  balance  of  the  August  number  is  composed  of 
fiction,  including  a  daring  but  delicious  little  idyl  by 
Stewart  Edward  White,  "  The  Life  of  the  Winds  of 
Heaven." 


Munsey^s  Magazine. 

In  the  August  "jNInnsey's,"  Mr.  Oscar  K.  Davis,  for- 
merly the  New  York  "  Sun's "  correspondent  in  the 
Philippines,  contributes  an  article  on  "  The  Moros  in 
Peace  and  War,"  which  is  timely,  in  view  of  the  recent 
peacemaking  with  the  Moto  people.  Mr.  Davis  says 
the  !Moros  are  the  most  formidable  of  the  native  tribes 
in  the  Pnilippines,  and  a  campaign  against  them  must 
be  a  serious  affair.  The  centre  of  Moro  population  in 
Mindanao  is  about  Lake  Lanao,  in  a  fine  upland  coun- 
try, where  the  natives  cultivate  great  fields  of  rice  and 
sweet  potatoes.  The  Spaniards  fought  their  way  to 
this  lake  from  the  north  coast,  in  the  fare  of  tremen- 
dous resistance.  They  opened  a  road,  which  they  pro- 
tected with  numerous  blockhouses,  and  up  which  they 
lugged  tUree  small  gunboats  built  in  sections.  The 
boats  were  put  together  at  the  lake  and  launched,  but 
never  saw  much  service,  and  were  finally  scuttled.  Mr. 
Davis  says  the  iforo  fichters  are  very  different  from 
the  J^'iiipinos.  Although  they  are  poorly  armed,  they 
use  with  deadly  skill  and  energy  terrible  knives  which 
they  make  themselves,  and  with  which  they  can  easily 
cut  a  man's  head   from   his  shoulders  by  one  blow. 

There  are  other  articles  in  this  number  of  "  Mnn- 
sey's  "  on  "  Country  Life  in  England."  by  Lady  Colin 
Campbell;  the  Stony  Wold  sanatorium  for  consumptives 
being  established  in  the  Adirondacks;  "The  New  Pho- 
tography," by  Charles  H.  Caflfin;  and  "College  Girls' 
Dramatics,"  by  Alice  K.  Fallows. 


The  World^s  Work. 

In  the  August  "  World's  Work  "  there  is  an  article 
by  Ray  Stannard  P>aker,  telling  how  labour  is  organ- 
ised in  America,  which  we  have  quoted  from  in  an- 
other department.  The  August  number  of  this  maga- 
zine is  taken  up  largely  with  sixty  or  seventy  paees  of 
pictures  and  text  descriptive  of  recreation  grounds  of 
the  A.merican  people.  To  show  what  important  finan- 
cial terms  the  recreation  of  to-uay  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in,  the  writer  of  the  sketch  "Across  the  Can- 
adian Border  "  says  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  pavs  for  the 
privilege  of  fishing  in  the  St.  John  River  $3,000  a  year, 
with  $500  more  for  the  St.  Paul.  Mr.  H.  W.  de 
Forest  has  leased  for  himself  and  his  associates  the 
fishing  in  the  Grand  Cascapedia  for  $7..500  a  year;  Mr. 
I.  W.  Adams,  of  Boston,  has  paid  $30,000  outright  for 
the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  Moisie,  and  half  as  much 
more  for  another  stream;  Mr.  Lewis  Cabot  refuses 
S50,000  for  his  salmon-fishing  rights  in  the  Gaspe.  The 
Restigouche  Salmon  Club,  composed  entirely  of  Ameri- 


cans, is  so  much  sought  for  that  its  membership  shares 
are  worth  from  $7,500  to  $10,000  each. 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  writes  of  "West  Point  After 
a  Century;"  O.  P.  Austm  asks  the  question,  "Will  Our 
Commercial  Expansion  Continue?"  anu  gives  his  opinion 
in  the  affirmative;  and  Mr.  Russell  Doubleday  de- 
scribes, in  "New  York  to  Chicago — 20  Hours,"  a  trip 
on  the  new  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central,  that  make  the  fastest  long  run  in  the  world, — 
enabling  a  man  from  one  city  to  do  uusiness  in  the 
other,  and  be  gone  only  one  day. 


Country  Life. 


In  "  Country  Life  "  for  August  there  is  an  article 
on  "The  Automobile,"  with  some  instructions  for  be- 
ginners. This  writer  does  not  attempt  to  award  the 
palm  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  different  types  of 
automobiles  in  use  now, — electric,  gasoline,  or  steam. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  whereas  the  gasoline 
machine  is  very  convenient  and  practical,  and  is  easy 
to  start,  and  can  run  for  a  long  distance, — one  or  two 
hundred  miles,  on  one  filling  of  gasoline  and  water, 
— on  the  other  hand,  steam  vehicles  have  remarkable 
hill-climbing  power,  and  give  an  extraordinarily  delicate 
control  of  the  carriages  and  their  speed.  They  run 
quietly,  too,  without  vibration.  But  the  steam  vehicles 
must  be  replenislied  wiia  water  about  every  twenty-five 
or  forty  miles.  As  to  prices,  this  writer  does  not 
seem  to  think  there  wia  be  any  radical  lowering  of 
prices  in  the  near  future.  Steam  and  gasoline  auto- 
mobiles may  now  be  purchased  as  low  as  $600  or  $700. 
Well-built  machinery  is  expensive;  cheap  and  flimsy 
machinery  is  out  of  question  on  an  automobile.  He 
reminds  us  that  the  price  of  bicycles  would  show  that 
automobiles  are  rather  cheap,  for  a  bicycle,  in  its  best 
form,  is  built  to-uay  for  about  two  dollars  a  pound, 
whereas  an  automobile  costs  only  about  one  dollar  a 
pound.  He  advises  beginners  to  buy  second-hand  ma- 
chines, and  paint  them  up. 


The   Atlantic   Monthly. 

An  appreciation  of  Bret  Harte  by  H.  C.  Merwin 
places  that  author  very  high  among  the  literary  artists 
America  has  produced.  Mr.  Merwin  thinks  Bret  Harte 
would  still  have  been  a  genius  and  great  -wTiter  if  gold 
had  never  been  discovered  in  California.  Mr.  Merwin 
says  that  Bret  Harte  at  his  best  had  in  the  choice  of 
words,  the  balance  of  his  sentences,  and  the  rhythm  of 
his  paragraphs,  a  very  nearly  perfect  style.  He  was 
essentially  an  artist  with  the  artistic  incapacitj'  to  deal 
with  abstract  notions  or  general  propositions.  Mr. 
Merwin  thinks  that  Hawthorne  himself  could  not  have 
conceived  a  purer  character,  or  have  told  the  story 
more  delicately,  than  Bret  Harte  in  "  The  Idyl  of  Red 
Gulch."  The  deficiency  in  Bret  Harte's  work  was  a 
certain  limitation  of  creative  power,  which  prevented 
Bret  Harte,  as  it  prevented  Kipling,  from  writing  a 
successful  novel.  Mr.  Merwin  thinks  Bret  Harte's  one 
sustained  effort,  "Gabriel  Conroy,"  is  a  nightmare. 

In  discussing  "  The  Revival  of  Poetic  Drama,"  Mr, 
Edmund  Gosse  thinks  it  is  safe  to  say  that  since  the 
days  of  Shakespeare  we  have  not  seen  an  occa- 
sion upon  which  two  dramatic  poems  of  real  and  high 
literary  merit,  by  the  same  author,  have  enjoyed  runs 
and  success  at  the  same  time  upon  the  London  stage. 
Mr.    Gosse   refers,   of   course,    to    the    "Ulysses"    and 
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*'  Paola  and  Francesca  "  of  ilr.  Stephen  Phillips.  Mr. 
'Gosse  thinks  the  reason  why  poetic  drama  has  always 
failed  in  Englanu  since  the  seventeenth  century  is  that 
it  remains  faithful  to  the  Elizabethan  tradition.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  places  his  greatest  hope  for  the  newest 
revival  of  poetic  drama  in  England  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  independent  of  the  Elizabethan  tradition.  While 
he  thinks  Mr.  Phillips  "has  been  the  victim  of  more 
injudicious  praise  than  is  often  poured  out  upon  young 
A^Titers  even  in  this  crude  and  impetuous  age,"  still 
he  gives  him  credit  for  having  produced  already  "  one 
of  those  revivals  of  poetic  drama  which  occur  in  our 
history  three  or  four  times  in  every  century." 

This  August  issue  of  the  "Atlantic"  reframs  from 
discussions  of  heav^y  and  serious  topics.  There  is  a 
vivid  description  of  "The  Moonshiners  at  Home,"  by 
Leonidas  Hubbard,  junr.,  and  contributions  of  fiction 
from  Norman  Duncan.  Bettina  von  Hutton,  Jack  Lon- 
don, Arthur  Colton,  Alice  Brown,  and  a  breezy  e8.say, 
"The   Browning  Tonic,"  by  Martha  B.   Dunn. 


Frank  LesIie^s  Monthly. 

In  the  August  "  Frank  Leslie's  "  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  "  The  Birds  of  Farthest  South,"  by  C.  E.  Borch- 
grevink,  the  explorer  and  discoverer  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent.  The  penguins  are  the  most  characteristic 
birds  within  the  South  Polar  circle,  and  these  are  found 
in  great  numbers  on  land  and  on  sea.  The  legs  are 
placeu  so  far  back  on  the  penguin  that  when  the  bird 
is  walking  it  stands  upright,  and  the  wings  are  so 
rudimentary  that  they  are  more  like  flippers.  When 
they  wish  to  leave  the  water,  they  put  on  a  great 
spurt  of  swimming  speed,  and  tnen,  with  a  mighty 
flapping  of  their  wings,  they  rise  two  or  three  yards 
in  the  air.  Mr.  Borchgrevink  shows  some  remarkable 
pliotographs  of  the  populous  penguin  colonies  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent,  and  some  curious  incidents  in  the 
birds'  life.  Their  greatest  enemy  is  the  skua  gull,  which 
hangs  around  the  desert  islands,  trying  to  steal  the 
eggs  and  young  ones.  The  penguins  live  on  the  edge 
of  the  ice-pack  in  wintertime,  and  live  off  of  fish  and 
crustaceans,  the  flesh  being  so  unutterably  oily  that 
a  human  being  cannot  stand  it. 


Foreign  Reviews. 


La   Revue  cle  Paris. 

"  La  Re\-ue  de  Paris "  has  but  one  topical  article 
in  the  two  July  numbers.  It  is  entitled  "England  and 
Peace,"  and  deserves  special  notice.  Of  the  six  histori- 
cal articles,  the  student  will  turn  with  most  interest 
to  the  account  of  Rostopchine,  the  heroic  Russian  who 
is  believed  to  have  set  fire  to  the  town  of  iloscow 
rather  than  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  and 
his  legions. 

The  Napoleonic  epoch  provides  the  matter  for  three 
other  articles.  The  first  describes  the  elaborate  ar- 
rangements made  in  view  of  the  Elections  of  1818,  when 
the  imprisoned  Emperor  was  still  adored  in  France, 
and  when  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  Government  ran  every 
risk  of  seeing  it  proved  to  the  world  how  little  had 
been  desired  by  the  country  the  Restoration  forced  upon 
it.      The  second,  entitled  "Napoleon  and  the  Popular 


Drama,"  shows  how  very  important  the  great  con- 
queror considered  the  amusements  of  the  people.  He 
always  found  time,  even  when  actually  engaged  in  a 
campaign,  to  concern  himself  with  these  kinds  of  mat- 
ters; and  by  his  special  wish  plays  dealing  with  heroic 
episodes,  of  a  nature  to  evoke  the  enthusiasm  and 
patriotism  of  the  spectators,  soon  took  the  place  of 
the  comedies  of  intrigue  which  had  delighted  the  Pa- 
risians of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  letters  of  Mme.  de  Remusat,  written  between 
1815  and  1817,  though  not  directly  concerned  with  Na- 
poleon, give,  of  course,  many  amusing  sidelights  on  the 
Napoleonic  era,  especially  of  the  kind  of  simple  in- 
cidents laid  in  the  provinces,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
the  great  events  then  shaking  Europe  were  regarded  by 
French  provincials. 

The  centenaiy  of  Dumas  Pere  has  inspired  M.  Pari- 
got  to  write  a  curious  paper  concerning  Dumas'  value 
as  an  historian.  His  latest  critic  claims  that  even  if 
he  concerned  himself  very  little  with  historic  accuracy. 
Dumas  could  certainly  claim  to  have  had  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  intuitive  perception  of  ages  other 
than  his  own.  He  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree 
the  power  of  reconstituting  the  mental  atmosphere  of 
an  epoch.  His  heroes  and  heroines  were  intensely 
living  creations — and  this,  whether  they  had  had  actual 
prototypes,  or  whether  they  were,  in  very  truth,  the 
children  of  his  imagination. 


La  Revue. 

La  Revue"  are  excellent 


Both  the  July  numbers  of 
and  varied. 


Are   Illegitimate   Children    Inferior   to   Legitimate? 

Thirty-one  pages  in  the  July  1  number  are  devoted 
first  to  a  plea  by  MM.  Lagrange  and  De  Nouvion  on 
behalf  of  illegitimate  children  and  "les  filles  meres,"  and 
second  to  an  enquete  on  the  subject  of  the  inferiority 
or  the  reverse  of  illegitimate  children.  MM.  Lagrange 
and  De  Nouvion  plead  most  eloquently  for  these  chil- 
dren— about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children 
born  in  Paris,  about  43-45  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
born  in  France.  They  urge  that  if  they  are  worse  than 
other  children  it  is  not  because  of  their  birth,  but 
because  they  rarely  know  the  care  of  more  than  one 
parent,  and  often  are  handed  over  altogether  to  public 
charity;  and  also  because  of  the  cruelty  and  severity 
of  their  legal  status.  All  manner  of  authorities  are 
adduced  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  illegitimacy 
itself  to  debase  a  child.  M.  Albanel,  a  specialist,  who 
examined  six  hundred  criminal  children,  found  that 
four  hundred  and  ninety-four  of  these  were  legitimate, 
fifteen  legitimised,  and  the  rest  illegitimate.  He  has 
noticed  no  difference  between  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate children  as  such.  What  difference  there  may  be 
results  from  other  causes.  In  this  opinion  the  eminent 
persons  consulted  by  M.  Finot  are  practically  as  one. 
M.  Brieux,  the  dramatist,  thinks  that  if  criminal  sta- 
tistics do  not  show  an  infinitely  greater  proportion  of 
illegitimate  children,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  such 
children  are  intrinsically  superior.  M.  Fourniere  re- 
marks from  personal  observation  that  children — born 
in  or  out  of  wedlock — whose  bringing  up  has  been  con- 
fided to  the  mother  alone  (whether  a  widow,  a  deserted 
wife,  or  a  seduced  girl),  show  marked  moral  inferiority. 
Now,  illegitimate  children  are  rarely  recognised  by  the 
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father.  Dr.  Max  Nordau  agrees  %ritli  all  the  other 
writers  in  strong  condemnation  of  the  law  which  makes 
still  harder  the  already  hard  lot  of  illegitimate  children. 
They  are  certainly  not  inferior,  but  he  does  not  think 
there  is  any  proof  of  their  often  asserted  superiority. 
Professor  Lombroso  remarks  on  the  proverbial  success 
of  illegitimate  children.  It  is  notorious  that  many 
men  of  genius  were  illegitimate.  Themis-Wells,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  Boccaccio,  Erasmus,  and  many 
others.  He  thinks,  however,  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  them  than  of  the  legally  born  become  criminals  and 
prostitutes. 

A  Polish  Dickens. 
M.  Cheret  writes  with  warm  admiration  of  the  widely 
read  and  most  influential  Polish  novelist  and  journal- 
ist, Alexandre  Glowacki.      Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  mod- 
ern writer,  after  reading  whom  we  do  not  feel  as  if 
we  "had  been   eating  soap."       Glowacki   is   far  better 
known    as    "Bolesaw   Prus."       It    is    enough,    says   M. 
Cheret,  to  say  these  two  words  to  a  Pole  for  a  broad 
smile  to  light  up  his  face.      He  smiles  first  because  he 
is   devoted    to   Glowacki,   and   secondly  because   he   re- 
members the  genial  Dickensonian  humour  of  his  many 
and  widely-read  works — some  fifteen  or  sixteen  volumes. 
Glowacki's    message    to    his    countrymen    is    that    this 
their  light  aiHiction  endures  only  for  a  moment;   it  is 
but   such   as   all   great  peoples  must   endure.       It  will 
not   permanently    affect   their    destinies.       As   for    the 
eventual    independence    of   Poland,    Glowacki   seems  to 
consider  it  too  obvious  to  be  discussed.      Besides  writ- 
ing tales  and  novels,  he  is  a  journalist  of  great  distinc- 
tion;   and   contributes   to   one   of   the  most   widely  cir- 
culated Polish  papers  a  brilliantly  clever  weekly  chron- 
ique.      In  his  understanding  of  human  nature  and  deli- 
cacy of  humour,  M.  Cheret  would  place  Glowacki  before 
Dickens.       Unlike  Gorky  and  Tchekhoff,  he   seeks  for 
goodness  and  kindliness  in  life.      Following  this  article 
i.s  a  translation  of  one  of  his  stories,  "The  Spy." 

The  Progress  of  Spelling  Reform  in  France. 

M.  Renard,  writing  on  Spelling  Reform,  says  that 
delegates  from  the  Higher  Board  of  Education  in 
France  and  the  French  Academy  are  shortly  to  examine 
a  project  of  spelling  reform,  supported  by  several  well- 
known  men  of  letters  and  grammarians.  The  chief 
points  to  be  discussed  are — (1)  Frenchifying  foreign 
words  in  common  use;  (2)  unifying  spelling;  (3)  sim- 
plifying double  consonants,  ph,  th,  etc.;  (4)  getting 
rid  of  double  consonants. 

Other  Articles. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  interesting  articles.  Mr. 
Arnold  White's  article  on  "England,  France,  and  the 
^Mediterranean"  is  an  urgent  plea  for  England's  retain- 
ing her  hold  of  the  ilediterranean  at  all  costs.  The 
next  war,  he  reiterates,  will  be  fought  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  France  and  Russia  are  strong  and  we 
are  weak.  The  strength  of  our  Fleet  there,  he  tells 
the  French,  is  the  basis  of  our  whole  Empire. 

Dr.  Romme  discusses  the  rest  cure  and  absolute 
physical  repose  as  a  beauty  specific. 

M.  de  Bloch's  posthumous  article  on  the  Anglo-Boer 
War  and  Universal  Peace  only  reinforces  ideas  many 
times  ventilated  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews." 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Regnault  on 
"The  Weaknes-ses  of  Great  Men" — the  close  connec- 
tion between  genius  and  insanity. 


Carmen  Sylva  contributes  a  short  story,  and  there 
are,  as  usual,  several  pretty  poems— this  time  some 
unpublished  fragments  by  Maupassant. 

"The  Loss  of  Alsace"  is  the  subject  of  a  long  hi.- 
torical  article,  chiefly  the  souvenirs  of  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  and  the  manuscript  journal  of  Count  de  Leusse. 
The  article  shows  how  ever-green  is  the  Alsace-Lor- 
raine question  to  the  French. 

M.  de  Calboli,  of  the  Italian  Embassy  in  Pari<. 
describes  the  Italian  boot-cleaners  of  Paris,  and  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  their  now  almost  extinct 
trade    has   passed. 

La  Noavelle  Revue 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  ]\I.  Desmarest's  curiou- 
and  instructive  article  on  "Inventors:  Their  Good  and 
Evil  Fortune."  Of  the  political  articles  the  firs: 
deals  Avith  "the  Situation  of  Italy,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  Tririoli." 

The  French  have  always  taken  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  financial  side  of  their  Colonial  possessions.  M. 
Paris  contributes  a  short,  but  none  the  less  valuabl- 
paper  concerning  what  he  styles  "lue  Piastre  Questioj^ 
in  Indo-China."  Indo-China  has  to  deal  with  much 
the  same  problem  as  have  our  administrators  in  India, 
and  what  the  rupee  has  so  long  been  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian,  the  piastre  is  to  those  ofiicials  whose  fate  ir 
is  to  be  closely  connected  with  Indo-China. 

Yet  a  third  article,  dealing  with  "France's  Colonia', 
Empire"  attempts  to  give  a  forecast  of  the  economical 
future  of  Martinique.  The  writer.  M.  Dassier,  denie> 
that  there  is  the  slightest  necessity  for  evacuating  th; 
island.  ]\Iartinique  is  now  in  a  very  peculiar  posi 
tion.  Any  and  every  experiment  may  be  tried,  and 
M.  Dassier  evidently  believes  that  French  capitalist.- 
might  do  worse  than  turn  their  attention  to  this  most 
fertile  spot,  especially  with  a  view  to  financing  coffet 
estates.  The  island  has  always  been  famous  for  the 
excellence  of  its  coffee  and  of  its  cocoa.  There,  a.< 
elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies,  the  abolition  of  slaven- 
put  an  end  to  the  splendid  prosperity  of  the  island. 
There  now  seems  an  idea  of  importing  Chinese  la- 
bour, and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Chinaman, 
alone  of  human  beino-s,  seems  dowered  with  a  prac- 
tical fatalism  which  makes  him  strangely  indifferent 
to  what  the  future  may  bring  him. 

Two  articles  are  devoted  to  Siam.  The  one  by  M. 
Savine  describes  at  great  length  the  character  and  na- 
ture of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam,  who  is  now  visitinj 
Europe;  while  the  other  is  ominously  entitled  "Siam: 
the  Coming   Conflict." 

The  late  conflict  in  South  Africa  still  finds  echoes 
in  French  periodical  literature,  and  in  a  somewhat 
long  but  interesting  article,  M.  Buret  discusses  "Th.- 
Effect  of  Modern  Engines  of  Destruction  on  Human 
Beings  "  He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  in  medieval 
confl'icts  the  individual  fighter  was  often  able,  if  he 
was  strong,  adroit  and  intelligent,  to  do  far  more  mis- 
chief to  his  enemies  with  his  sabre  or  sword  than  i.~ 
done  now  bv  the  warrior  of  to-day.  Often  the  wounds 
thus  inflicted  were  not  mortal.  As  lately  as  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  a  famous  German  military  doctor  has  left 
on  record  that  he  cured  a  man  who  had  received  seven- 
teen wounds  from  French  sabres.  The  bayonet  in- 
flicted terrible  injur>',  but  the  modern  rifle,  unless 
loaded  with  an  expanding  bullet,  scarcely  ever  mflicte 
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\  mortal  wound.  The  writer  gives  some  curious 
etails  concerning  the  velocit3'  of  various  projectiles, 
'hus  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  dead 
odies  it  was  found  that  the  Mosin  bullet  made  its 
ay  through  seven  corpses  at  a  distance  of  600  yards; 
le  Lehel  bullet  perforated  two  bodies  at  1.000  yards' 
istance.  and  killed  horses  at  a  distance  of  1,800  yards, 
'he  tiny,  but  none  the  less  deadly,  bullet  used  in 
be  United  States  Army,  said  to  look  more  like  a  toy 
aan  an  engine  of  destruction,  went  straight  through 
(vo  men  at  a  distance  of  4,.')00  yards,  and  inflicted  a 
ound  on  a  third  at  5,500  yards. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  Piedmont  insurrection 
I  1799,  a  scientific  mission  undertaken  by  Dumas  Pere, 
The  French  Theatrical  Financial  Crisis."  and  an  amus- 
ig  biographical  sketch  of  the  great  Napoleon's  some- 
hat  foolish  brother.  Lncien. 


The  Revue  <Jes  Deux  Mondes. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  a  number  of  articles 
I  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  for  July,  the  import- 
ace  of  which  deserved  separate  treatment.  'M.  Brune- 
ere  is  to  oe  congratulated  on  the  improvement  in  the 
lagazine.  which  really  contains  a  great  deal  of  in- 
?rest,  and  hardly  anvthing  that  can  be  described  as 
ivial  and  unimportant.  io  the  articles  separately 
jticed  we  may  add  that  the  first  July  number  contains 

pa^T  by  M.  Benoist  on  the  organisation  of  work  in 
le  French  coal-mines,  and  an  article  by  M.  Dastre  on 
le  elements  of  matter,  in  which  the  im^jortant  prob- 
ms  which  confront  the  physicist,  in  regard  especially 
»  the  theory  of  atoms,  are  explained.  In  the  second 
uly  number  M.  d'Arjuzon  edits  for  us  some  curious 
tters  written  by  a  youth  of  noble  familv  to  his  aunt 
I  the  countrv.  The  youth  was  sixteen  at  the  time 
■  the  letters,  which  are  dated  in  1786.  M.  Doumic 
;views  the  French  minor  poets  of  to-day.  who  are,  it 

to  be  feared,  not  very  well  known  on  the  English 
de  of  the  Channel. 


German  Mag^azines* 

The  "  Deutsche  Revue "  contains  an  interesting  ar- 
cle  by  Dr.  G.  Palisa  upon  "  New  Stars."  He  gives 
est  attention  to  the  one  first  seen  by  Mr.  Anderson  in 
ngland.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  stars  which  be- 
•me  suddenly  bright  and  then  slowly  fade  away,  to 
imain  as  insignificant,  hardly  visible  dots,  or  to  dis- 
ipear  entirely.  Dr.  Palisa  is  chiefly  concerned  in 
timating  its  distance  from  the  earth.  This  cannot  be 
jfinitely  fixed,  but  in  any  case  is  practically  immeasur- 
)le,  so  immense  is  it.  The  ^vriter  incidentally  gives  a 
lod  deal  of  information  about  the  many  improvements 
ade  recently  for  observing  stars.  The  telescope  is 
imparatively  a  modern  invention,  whilst  photography, 
hich  plays  so  important  a  part  in  astronomy,  dates 
ick  but  a  few  years.  The  first  star  of  the  kind  under 
•nsideration  whose  discovery  is  chronicled  was  ob- 
Tved  by  Plinv  in  134  B.C.,  the  most  famous  by  Tvcho 

1572. 

Professor  Karl  B.  Hofman  writes  upon  water  in  the 
iiman  body.  He  points  out  that  two-thirds  of  the 
jdy's  weight  is  Avater,  or,  omitting  the  bones,  three- 
jarters.  It  is  curious  that  the  kidneys,  which  are 
irly  solid,  should  contain  more  water  than  the  blood. 

fat  man.  however,  contains  less  water  than  a  thin 
lan,  a  child  has  more  water  than  an  adult,  and  the 
Ider  the  body  the  less  water  it  contains.  Water  is 
ir  more  useful  as  a  solvent  than  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 


form, etc.  The  professor  gives  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
many  other  uses  of  this  most  indispensable  element,  not 
the  least  important  being  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body. 

The  "  Monatsschrift  fur  Stadt  und  Land"  appears  in 
a  new  cover  on  the  attainment  of  its  fifty-ninth  year  of 
existence.  It  opens  with  a  recapitulation  of  its  ideals 
and  aims,  to  which  the  magazine  has  remained  steadfast 
for  over  half  a  centurA-,  P.  Rany  Avrites  upon  Peace  in 
South  Africa  from  a  Christian  standpoint.  The  result 
of  a  study  of  the  war  is  deepened  respect  for  God  and 
lessened  respect  for  Christians.  Ulrich  von  Hassell  pays 
a  tribute  to  the  late  King  Albert  of  Saxony,  as  a  true 
man  to  the  Kaiser  and  the  Empire,  a  skilful  general 
leading  the  Saxon  division  in  1866,  and  later  as  field- 
marshal  commanding  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  troops  in 
1870-71,  when  he  led  them  from  victory  to  victory.  As 
a  man  who  always  stood  for  German  unity,  and  as  a 
ruler  who  knew  hoAv  to  command  the  love  of  his  people. 

"  Ueber  Land  und  Meer"  contains  a  very  interesting 
a"count  of  an  exvorat'on  of  a  cave  in  ^luotathale,  Swit- 
zerland. The  article  is  entitled  "Forty-six  Hours  in 
the  Underworld,"  and  is  illustrated  with  some  very  fine 
photographs.  The  last  one  was  taken  at  a  distance  of 
some  2, .500  yards  from  the  entrance.  The  huge  Nile  dam 
at  Assouan  is  well  shown  in  a  series  of  instructive  pho- 
tographs. According  to  these,  the  progress  of  the  work 
has  been  very  rapid.  The  account  of  how  the  contract 
for  the  dam  was  secured  is  very  interesting.  The  writer 
takes  considerable  pride  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel,  who,  with  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Sir  John 
Aird,  supplied  the  necessary  funds,  is  of  German  birth. 
It  appears  that  these  three  capitalists  journeyed  to 
Cairo,  arriving  there  on  a  Wednesday.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  the  Egyptian  Government  had  accepted 
the  contract,  and  next  morning  Cassel  and  Aird  re- 
turned to  England.  So  that  Egypt  had  received  a  pro- 
position, had  accepted  it,  with  all  its  wonderful  possi- 
bilities, within  four  days.  Amongst  the  many  fine  pic- 
tures appearing  in  the  magazine  is  a  most  highly  fan- 
ciful one  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roraima  when  Mont 
Pelee  erupted.  A  short  sketch  of  King  Albert  of 
Saxony  contains  many  interesting  photographs  of  his 
palaces  and  relations. 


The  Dutch  Ma§:a£ines. 

The  most  interesting  article  of  the  usual  three  con- 
tained in  the  current  issue  of  "Vragen  des  Tijds "  is 
that  on  "Insurance  Against  Being  Out  of  Work,"  vdth 
special  reference  to  Avhat  is  being  done  in  Ghent.  This 
new  form  of  insurance  arose  out  of  an  exceptional 
crisis;  and  an  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  in  Rotter- 
dam some  years  ago,  but  was  not  successful,  owing  to 
diflSculties  and  differences  of  opinion  in  the  way  of 
helping  the  unemployed  out  of  the  rates.  In  certain 
towns  in  Switzerland  an  arrangement  of  this  nature  is 
in  force,  but  in  Ghent  the  idea  has  been  carried  out  in 
a  manner  that  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  and  there  is 
very  little  fear  that  the  subsidy  given  to  workmen's 
unions  will  lead  to  the  demoralisation  of  those  assisted. 
The  writer  enters  into  details,  and  the  complete  article 
is  worth  reading  by  labour  leaders  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  unemployed  question.  By  the  way,  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  word  to  express  the  condition 
of  being  out  of  work;  "idleness"  is  not  palatable.  As 
this  is  an  age  in  which  we  are  enriching,  if  not  em- 
bellishing, our  tongue,  why  not  coin  the  word  "un- 
employment"? The  other  articles  are  a  learned  dis- 
sertation on  Penal  Law  and  Criminal  Anthropology, 
and  some  remarks  on  Letters  of  Multatuli  and  Huet. 
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The  Gift  of  Responsiveness. 
By  Mary  R.  Baldwin. 

There  are  women  who  possess  intellectual  force,  execu- 
ive  ability  and  have  fine  manners,  who  are  not  a 
uccess  in  society  simply  because  they  are  not  respon- 
ive  in  their  natures.  Recently  a  woman  whose  wealth 
nd  position  were  a  passport  into  the  first  social  set 
omplained  to  a  friend  that  she  had  been   a  guest  at 

summer  hotel  for  two  weeKs,  and  no  one  had  made 
dvances  to  her  toward  acquaintanceship.  In  her  own 
ity  she  was  Mrs.  Blank,  the  wife  of  the  successful 
roker,  who  kept  her  carriage  and  many  servants,  and 
ntertained  royally.  In  the  strange  place,  where 
lersonality  rather  than  prestige  influenced,  she  was 
ated  more  justly.  Poor  woman!  She  seemed  to  have 
lO  idea  of  the  true  reason  why  she  was  generally  neg- 
ected.  She  did  not  realise  that  her  lack  of  respon- 
iveness  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  own  that  magnetic 
harm  which  is  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown 
f  womanliness.  It  would  not  have  been  possible 
or  one  whose  sympathies  vibrated  to  the  needs  of 
thers  to  have  experienced  the  neglect  of  which  she 
poke.  There  would  have  been  something  in  the  tones 
f  the  voice,  in  the  manner,  and  in  the  expression  of  the 
ice  that  would  have  conveyed  sympathy  and  elicited 
iterest. 

The    responsive    woman,    although     not    necessarily 

wearing  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve,"  cannot  hide  its 
eautiful,  unselfish  qualities.  It  is  at  the  core  of 
ler  nature,  a  part  of  her  life,  to  force  what  is  best 
1  her  to  the  surface;  and  this  necessity  of  her  being 
rings  her  responsiveness  into  play  upon  all  occasions. 
ler  magnetism  draws  not  only  the  cultured  men  and 
romen  of  the  polite  social  circle,  but  is  felt  along  all 
he  ways  where  men  and  women  work,  strive,  suffer 
efeats,  win  victories,  and  wait  in  despair  or  in  hope 
3r  the  final  outcome  of  life. 

There  is  a  spurious  sort  ol  responsiveness  that  is  no- 
hing  more  than  a  vulgar  curiosity  in  the  affairs  of 
thers.  This  develops  meddlers  and  busybodies,  and 
:  associated  with  narrowness,  egotism,  and  selfishness, 
nd  in  time  is  sure  to  reveal  itself  in  all  the  unlove- 
ness  of  its  meaning. 

The  responsive  woman  can  go  down  to  the  very  gate 
f  death  with  the  sufferer,  and  can  bubble  with  humour 
1  company  ^vith  the  mirthful.  Her  qualities  not 
eing  held  for  occasions,  ti^e  wires  of  her  sympathies 
re  always  in  place  to  answer  telegraphic  messages 
"om  souls  that  constantly  and  instinctively  appeal  to 
bem.  It  is  a  delightful  study  to  watch  a  responsive 
oman  as  she  carries  her  beneficent  influence  wherever 
le  goes.  She  travels  a  queen's  way — everyone  along 
er  path  springing  toward  the  privilege  of  receiving  her 
mile. 

A  woman  with  an  assureu  position  in  good  society — 
ne  to  whom  the  world  bowed— while  shopping  one 
loming  with  a  friend,  excused  herself  suddenly  with 
he  remark,  "  I  must  say  a  word  to  my  little  girl 
own  there." 

As  she  passed  beyond  hearing,  a  saleswoman  with 
^hom  she  had  been  dealing  remarked  to  one  beside 
er,  "  Everyone  in  this  house  worships  that  lady.      She 


has  a    word — and,  mind  you,  it's  the  right  one,   too — 
for  each  of  us." 

Watcfiing  the  etrect  of  her  presence  and  words  upon 
the  "  little  girl  "  one  noticed  a  transformation — a  fight- 
ing of  the  face,  an  eagerness,  as  if  to  catch  the  full 
meaning  of  the  influence  at  work  upon  her.  The 
woman's  soul  was  vibrating  to  the  need  of  the  frail 
creature  whose  sensitive  nature  crept  toward  her  sup- 
port. 

A  little  bj'-play,  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  lack 
of  womanly  responsiveness  was  recently  enacted  upon 
a  village  street.  The  wife  of  the  wealthiest  man  in 
the  place  and  a  vegetable  vender  were  the  principal  ac- 
tors. A  neighbour  was  waiting  at  her  gate  for  the 
peddler,  whose  waggon  had  been  standing  as  usual  for 
a  long  time  before  the  aristocratic  mansion.  Sud- 
denly the  man  whipped  up  his  horse,  and  came  tearing 
up  to  the  house  of  his  customer,  seeming  in  great  fury. 

■'  That  voman  is  no  lady!"  he  exclaimed.  "  She  sees 
the  need  that  is  hers,  alvays,  alvays!  She  sees  my  side, 
no!  I  will  not  have  my  vagon  things  treated  spiteful! 
She  have  no — vhat  you  call  it? — sympathy?  Yes?  Yell, 
I  will  not  trade  with  vimmen  that  have  no  sympathy!" 

The  man's  words  were  a  forcible  lesson  to  th«  one 
who  listened  to  them,  and  it  gave  her  a  fresh  purpose — 
first,  to  seek  more  earnestly  for  that  large  meaning  of 
charity,  which  is  a  broad  comprehension  and  love  of 
humanity,  and  then  to  give  it  expression  through  re- 
sponsiveness. 

Moth'-fs  Who  Fear. 

One  of  the  worst  misfortunes  which  can  possibly 
happen  to  a  growing  child  is  to  have  a  mother  who 
is  perpetually  tormented  by  nervous  fears.  If  a  mother 
gives  way  to  fears — morbid,  minute  and  all-prevailing — 
she  will  inevitably  make  the  environment  of  her  children 
one  of  increasing  dread  and  timidity.  Marshal  Saxe, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  commanders  in  history, 
led  battalions  with  unsurpassed  courage;  but  we  are 
told  that  he  incontinently  fled  at  the  sight  of  poor  puss. 
I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  his  mother 
was  dominated  by  an  abnormal  fear  of  cats.  To  this 
day  the  writer  cannot  avoid  a  sense  of  shrinking  horror 
when  confronted  with  a  black  spider  scurrying  across 
the  carpet.  But  she  well  remembers,  in  her  earliest 
youth,  that  her  own  mother  stood  with  bulging  eyes 
and  pallid  cheeks  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  a  spider 
upon  the  pillow-case.  Such  fear  is  just  as  truly  an 
inheritance  as  the  appetite  for  strong  drink. 

The  background  of  fear  is  the  habit  or  instinct  of  an- 
ticipating the  worst.  The  mother  who  never  makes  a 
move,  or  allows  her  children  to  make  a  move,  without 
conjuring  up  a  myriad  of  malign  possibilities  embitters 
the  cup  cf  life  with  a  slow-acting  poison.  A  noted 
American  author  declares  that  mental  pictures  are  re- 
produced in  the  bodj\  Anger  changes  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  saliva  to  a  poison  dangerous  to  life. 
Fear,  by  the  same  analogy,  is  followed  by  like  deleteri- 
ous results,  while  courage  is  a  great  invigorator.  Hence, 
the  mother  who  never  ceases  to  fear  for  her  child  under 
all  the  complex  conditions  of  his  early  initiation  to  the 
hard  knocks  of  existence  confers  upon  him  a  distinct 
primal    disadvantage    in    the    struggle    for    existence. 

I  know  that  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  to-day  are 
tremulous,  weak,  passive,  unalert  on  the  physical  side 
simply  because  they  were  taught  in  the  knickerbocker 
stage,  or  earlier,  to  see  the  potency  of  danger  in  aU 
they  did  or  tried  to  do.  A  mother  assumes  a  terrible 
responsibility  when  from  silly  fears  of  possible  injury 
she  forbids  a  child  such  physical  abandon  as  will  pro- 
mote courage,  endurance,  se.f-reliance  and  self-control. 
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Reading. 

Are  you  a  good  reader?  I  ask  this  question  because 
not  long  ago  I  heard  a  man  declare  that  in  spite  of 
public  schools  and  all  the  opportunities  for  education 
the  majority  of  people  cannot  read. 

Of  course,  his  assertion  was  met  with  all  sorts  of 
protestations;  and  then  he  explained  that  they  did  not 
read  understandingly,  nor  did  they  select  their  read- 
ing with  care  and  discretion;  they  read  simply  to  be 
amused  and  entertained,  and  failed  to  make  the  read- 
ing a  part  of  their  education. 

It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  modern  girl 
in  whatever  position  she  finds  herself,  whether  that  of 
one  of  the  world's  workers  or  that  of  the  girl  of  lei- 
sure, should  giv^e  every  day  a  portion  of  her  time  to 
reading.  In  this  way  only  can  she  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  sharing  its  best  thoughts,  understanding  its  im- 
portant movements  and  learning  her  own  attitude  to- 
ward the  world  and  the  duty  which  she  owes  to  it. 
She  must  read  her  daily  paper  carefully,  selecting  with 
discretion  and  conscience  the  one  which  she  will  read 
regularly.  She  wants  to  choose  one  whose  editorial 
opinions  are  recognised  and  quoted,  whose  attitude  is 
fair  and  which  treats  large  questions  with  tolerance 
and  honesty. 

There  is  one  very  important  thing  to  be  remembered, 
and  that  is  that  being  a  "great"  reader  is  not  by  any 
means  the  same  thing  as  being  a  "  good  "  reader.  The 
one  gobbles  her  way  through  a  mass  of  matter,  books, 
magazines,  whatever  she  can  get  hold  of;  the  other 
takes  a  less  quantity,  but  makes  what  she  reads  a  part 
of  her  mental  equipment.  The  mind  of  the  first  is  like 
a  colander,  taking  everything  which  is  poured  into  it, 
but  retaining  nothing;  everything  slips  through,  leav- 
ing it  as  empty  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  but  not  so 
clean. 

Indiscriminate  reading  enervates  the  mind  and  lowers 
the  mental  receptive  powers;  consequently  it  should  be 
avoided.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  may  not  have  a 
course  of  reading  marked  out  for  her  that  shall  be  help- 
fid  and  educative. 

Gifts. 

A  girl  will  not  indulge  in  expensive  gifts  to  anyone, 
of  course.  If  tempted  to  give  an  article  of  jewellery,  be 
exceedingly  careful  that  it  is  in  every  respect  genuine, 
of  good  workmanship  and  tastefully  designed.  Things 
that  you  can  make  yourself  are  best  for  a  girl  to  give. 
If  you  are  clever  with  your  hands  you  will  be  at  no  loss 
for  dainty  gifts;  handkerchiefs,  neckties  and  scarfs, 
embroidered  table-linen,  bureau  sets  of  muslin  and  lace, 
knitted  bedroom  slippers  and  shoulder  shawls,  bead 
chatelains,  purses  and  belts— these  are  a  few  of  the 
trifles  girlish  hands  can  make,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  can  give  more  pleasure  than  just  such  things. 

Your  dearest  friends — those  you  especially  delight  in 
making  happy — you  can  remember  in  the  most  indi- 
vidual way,  on  their  birthday  anniversaries,  and  such 
gifts,  made  informally  and  unexpectedly,  are  without 
the  odious  return  idea  which  has  in  some  measure 
marred  the  beautiful  custom  of  Christmas  giving. 

If  a  girl  has  as  many  friends  as  she  ought  to  have- 
children,  other  girls  and  grown-ups  outside  of  her  own 

(Specimen  page  tfiken  from  the 


family — she  cannot  possibly  make  a  suitable  gift  to 
each  and  all. 

First  of  all,  flowers  are  the  best  of  all  gifts  at  any 
time  anywhere.  Flowers  are  God's  special  gift  to  U3. 
Not  for  use  are  their  brilliant  colours  and  perfect 
forms;  they  are  the  overflowings  of  divine  love. 

Books  and  pictures  when  well  chosen  and  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  receiver  are  ideal  presents.  But  di 
not  give  a  volume  of  Browning  to  your  little  sister,  a 
French  novel  to  your  grandmother  or  a  book  on  sheep - 
raising  to  your  father  if  he  is  a  lawyer,  a  banker  or  a 
minister.  A  book  should  be  given  only  when  you 
understand  the  mental  culture  and  general  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  one  to  whom  you  give.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  a  picture.  One  rule  should  hold  good  as  to 
Christmas  books  and  pictures:  Never  give  anything  of 
a  painful  nature,  for  it  doesn't  fit  in  well  with  the 
happy  days  of  festivity.  Choose  cheerj-,  sunshiny 
books,  the  classics  old  and  new,  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  for  gifts;  and  for  pictures,  if  you  can  afford 
them,  get  bright,  airy  water-colours  or  well-executed 
etchings  full  of  light  and  shade.  Avoid  gloom,  senti- 
mentality and  vulgarity  in  either  literature  or  art. 

Woman's  Humorous  Sense. 

Laughter  is  a  good,  healthy,  muscle-making,  lung- 
developing  exercise,  and  it  is  as  good  for  girls  as  boys. 
And  humour  can  be  cultivated  in  a  girl's  mind  without 
any  abatement  of  the  dignity  and  modesty  and  charm 
of  "her  womanhood.  Not  the  unpleasant  and  constant 
frivolity  evidenced  in  "smart"  speech  or  quickness  ''t 
repartee,  but  the  humour  that  looks  at  the  world 
with  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  and  sees  its  absurdities,  iti 
smallnesses  and  its  fun. 

It  should  be  part  of  every  woman's  mental  equip- 
ment, for  women  are  called  upon  to  bear  so  many  of 
life's  small  worries  as  well  as  its  greater  ones.  Tht* 
bringing-up  of  children,  the  care  of  servants  and  the 
many  social  duties  that  become  a  burden — all  are  taaic 
easy  and  possible  to  put  up  with  by  the  woman  witii 
an  unfaihng  sense  of  the  bright  side  of  life.  It  ia  a 
sense  that  lasts  through  life,  through  its  many  ilh,  its 
disillusions,  its  tribulations,  even  its  tragedies. 

The  cook  may  leave  Avithout  notice  in  the  face  of  an 
invited  dinner-party,  but  the  woman  who  knows  bow 
to  smile  at  things  will  appreciate  the  grim  humour  of 
the  situation,  and  will  manage  to  entertain  her  friends 
more  enjoyably  than  if  the  high  priestess  of  the  kitchen 
had  remained  before  her  altar.  The  dressmaker  may 
disappoint  and  the  jelly  refuse  to  jell,  but  the  woman 
who  laughs  has  the  victory  over  her  circumstanses. 

Economy  and  Neatness. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  charming  even  in  the 
eyes  of  our  sister  women  in  a  home  made  beautiful  at 
small  cost  and  kept  lovely  by  thought  and  cjtre.  Ta 
men  such  homes  are  irresistibly  attractive.  Ah  up- 
holsterer can  make  a  home  splendid  at  any  .man's  bid- 
ding, but  only  a  certain  sort  of  dear,  womaniy  woman 
can  make  a  home  beautiful  and  restful. 

A  man's  choice  of  a  wife  has,  times  without  number, 
been  decided  by  these  housewifely  traits,  by  tokens  of 
her  interest  in  managing  her  own  affairs,  and  by  the 
infusion  of  her  own  cheery  spirit  into  petty  yet  valu- 
able economies  which  show  that  she  could  make  things 
attractive  and   comfortable  even   should  fortuiv«  fan. 

Sincerity  and  Truth. 

Over  all  other  charms,  these  two  foundatioa  piin- 
ciples  hold  sway.  To  a  woman  a  man's  truthfulness, 
his  faithful  dependableness,  is  the  supreme  quality,  and 
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NATURE    TALKS. 
By  Dame  Durden. 


GRASSHOPPERS. 

You  have  noticed  how  many  insects  change  their  form 
several  times.  Here  is  one  that  hatches  out  looking 
just  as  he  always  will,  though  he  may  grow  to  be  many 
times  as  large.  He  is  called  a  grasshopper,  and  well 
iias  he  earned  the  name,  for  with  his  two  long  legs  he 
can  jump  quite  far.  He  has  four  short  legs  to  crawl 
with,  two  long  horns,  or  feelers,  and  two  hard  cases 
under  which  he  keeps  his  fine  silken  wings.  They 
are  very  large  and  pretty,  and  have  been  growing  since 
he  was  a  baby.  When  he  outgrew  his  coat  he  took  it 
off  and  there  was  a  brand  new  one  of  green  or  brown 
already  on  him. 

THE  SEXTON  BEETLE. 

Who  buries  the  birds?  We  never  see  their  bones 
lying  about  the  woods.  W^hy,  a  sexton  buries  them  as 
well  as  people;  but  he  is  not  a  man  with  a  spade — only 
a  striped  beetle.  If  you  ever  saw  a  dead  mouse  or  bird 
lying  on  the  ground  perhaps  you  moved  it.  and  saw 
some  bugs  skurry  away.  You  have  stopped  a  burial. 
They  intended  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  body  and  cover 
it  up.  When  the  eggs  hatched,  the  grubs  would  feed 
upon  the  flesh  until  they  changed  into  cocoons,  and 
60  into  beetles.  This  is  a  wise  plan  to  keep  the  air 
pure  and  sweet. 

DRAGON  FLIES. 

Down  by  the  pond  where  mosquitoes  are  thickest 
lives  the  dragon  fly  with  his  four  gauze-like,  purjjle 
wings  that  sparkle  in  the  sun.  Dragons  were  fierce 
beasts  that  hunted  other  animals.  These  flies  hunt 
mosquitoes,  for  they  need  them  for  food.  They  sit 
on  a  grass  blade  all  ready  to  spring  at  the  first  one 
that  comes  near.  Thej'  dart  so  quickly  that  there  is 
no  escape.  Their  gi-eat  eyes  and  flashing  wings  must 
look  as  dreadful  as  a  real  dragon  to  their  prey,  so  they 
are  called  draeon  flies.  They  once  lived  down  in  the 
pond.  They  fed  on  water  insects.  Their  wings  were 
growing,  but  they  were  folded  under  their  skins.  One 
day  they  fe!t  like  climbing,  and  crawled  up  a  stalk;  then 
a  strange  thing  happened — their  backs  split  open,  and 
out  they  stepped  to  ba.sk  in  the  sunshine  before  flying 
out  in  the  big  world. 

ANTS. 

To  all  boys  and  girls  who  have  eyes  an  ant  heap  is  a 
wonderful  place.  It  is  like  a  great  city  building  over- 
flowing with  people.  It  has  several  stories,  and  many 
rooms  in  each.  They  have  queens,  drones,  and  workers, 
[ike  bees.  The  queen  is  hatched  with  winsrs.  but  after 
one  flight  into  the  great  world  she  takes  them  off  and 
settles  down  to  her  business  of  laying  eggs.  The  work- 
ers care  for  the  eggs.  When  they  hatch  into  white 
grubs  their  nurses  carry  them  about  from  place  to 
place  as  they  need  to  be  moved.  They  feed  them 
and  run  from  danger  with  them.  The  grubs  go  to 
sleep  for  a  while,  then  wake  up  full-grown  ants.  Be 
sides  being  nurses,  ants  are  farmers.  They  love  the 
honey  dew  that  comes  from  plant  lice  and  often  place 
lice  on  the  right  kind  of  plants  near  their  hills,  where 
they  go  to  get  the  juices  just  as  a  farmer  milks  his 
Eows.  Sometimes  they  put  their  cows  in  a  hotbed 
on  the  roots  of  young  plants.  The  lice  suck  the  sap 
until  tlie  plant  dies.  Then  we  wish  there  were  more 
'ady  bugs  near  by. 


Give  Him  to  the  Cat. 
By  F.  H.  Sweet. 

ilr.  Mousey  made  a  trap. 

He  was  so  very  handy, 
Mr.  Mousey  made  a   trap 

And  baited  it  with  candy. 
He  set  it  in  a  likely  place 

And  shortly,  to  his  joy,  oh! 
His  little  wife  came  running  up 

To  say  he'd  caught  a  boy,  oh! 

"  But  what  to  do,  dear  Mr.  Mouse? 

We  cannot  eat  and   kill   him. 
Or  lock   him   in   our   little  house. 

Or  even  pinch  and  beat   him!" 
Said  Mr.  Mouse,  with  puzzled  air, 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,  dear; 
'Twould  be  no  joy  to  keep  a  boy. 

Let's  give   him   to  the   cat,   dear." 

A  little  bit  of  patience 

Often  makes  the  sunshine  come, 
And  a  little  bit  of  love 

INIakes  such   a   happy  home. 
A  little  bit  of  hope 

Makes  the  darkest  day  look  gay, 
And  a  little  bit  of  charity 

Makes  glad  the  saddest  day. 

A  Trick  Yo.t  Cjn  Do. 

Some  rainy  evening  when  you  feel  restless  and  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  yourself,  get  out  your  box  of 
dominoes  and  try  this  trick: — Take  from  the  set  any 
one  domino — it  must  not  be  a  double  one,  with  numbera 
alike  at  each  end — and  hide  it  away.  Toss  all  the  re- 
maining dominoes  on  the  table,  mix  them  up.  and  tell 
your  friends  that  if  they  like  to  place  the  dominoes  in 
a  line,  in  any  way  they  like,  provided  the  numbers  fol- 
lew  in  proper  order,  you  will  tell  them,  before  they 
commence,  what  numbers  will  occur  at  both  ends.  This 
seems  impossible,  but  it  is  really  true.  The  domino  that 
is  hidden  away  may  be  numbered  4  and  6  or  2  and  5. 
No  matter  what  it  is  (provided  it  is  not  a  double  domi- 
no), the  numbers  at  the  two  ends  of  the  line  will  be 
the  same  as  those  on  the  domino  which  is  hidden.  No 
one  will  miss  the  domino  which  is  concealed  from  the 
others. 

The  Cobbler. 
By  Susie  M.  Best. 

Tick-a-tack-to,  tick-a-tack-to, 

Tell  me  who  is  it  that  makes  the   shoe. 

"  It's  I,"  said  the  last,  "  for  I  shape  the  shoe. 
And   without   me   there's   little   that   you   can    do." 

"  It's  I,"  said  the  needle,  "  for  in  and  out 

I   draw  the   thread   that   is   strong   and   stout." 

"  It's  T,"  said  the  awl,  "  for  I  bore  the  holes 
For  the  little  pegs  in  the  heels  and  soles." 

"  It's  I,"  .said  the  hammer.  "  for  tick,  tack,  tick, 
I  hammer  the  pegs  in  mighty  quick." 

"  It's  I,"  said  the  rasp,  "  for  I  file  the  nails 
And  grind  them   smooth   as  a   serpent's  scales." 

"  It's   I.''   said    the   cobbler.   "  for   tick-a-tack-to, 
T  nnnnge  the  tools  till  T  make  thp  shoe." 


(Specimen  page  taken  from  the  Children's  Department  of  the  September  number  of  "The  New  Idea:') 
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THE 


Totrey-A  iexander 


ouvenir. 


A    COMPLETE    RECORD    OF   THEIR   WORK   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

Begins  with  a  history  of  the  Great  Simultaneous  Mission  in  Melbourne,  covers 
the  grand  revival  in  the  country  centres  of  Victoria,  in  Launceston  and  Tasmania, 
and  ends  Avith  the  wonderful  work  done  in  Sydney. 


Zbw  (Branb  Special  H^umber  of  tbe  ''Soutbern 

(Lro90"  contains: 

OVER  50  SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

OVER  100  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

FULL-PAGE  FLASHLIGHT  PICTURES,  Etc. 


Mailed  to  any  address  in  Australasia  on  receipt  of  Js.   M. 

in  Stamps,  by 

T.  SHAW  FITCHETT,  Publisher,  J  67-9  Queen  Street, 


Mi-:LBOI:R.\K. 


ALEXANDER'S    PUBLICATIONS.^ 

1.  REVIVAL  SONGS,  music  and  words,  in  limp  cloth,  Is.  2d.  post  free. 

2.  REVIVAL   SONGS,   Word   Edition,   stoutly  bound,  posted   any  address,   4d. 

Quantities  not  less  than  100,  20s.  per  100  post  free. 

3.  ALEXANDER'S  TWO  FAVOURITE  TRUE  STORIES  (one  volume),  "Sammy 

Morris"  and  "Dying  Drummer  Boy,"  4d.  post  free.      Lots  not  less  than 

100,  20s.  per  100,  post  free. 
i.  ALEXANDER'S  "True  Story  of  an  American  Revival,"  7d.  post  free.      Lots 

not  less  than  100,  45s.  per  100,  post  free. 
5.  "ALEXANDER'S  TALKS,"  or  "Truth  in  a  Nutshell,"  Id.  each;  fourteen  for 

Is.      Special  rates  for  quantities. 


Address  all  Orders  to  T.  Shaw  Fitchett,  Queen  Street* 

MELBOURNE. 
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By   **  AuflTEALIAH." 


Prospects. 

Hie  Australian  outlook  to-day  (September  16)  is  cer- 
nly  somewhat  better  than  when  the  last  review 
3  published;  but,  unfortunately,  the  improvement 
3  been  confined  to  rather  limited  areas.  A  month 
)  the  drought  was  raging  with  unprecedented  sever- 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  and  then 
jspects  were  indeed  gloomy.  In  the  interim,  how- 
IV,  numerous  atmospherical  depressions  have  been 
ted,  and  some  have  brought  fair  rains  to  particular 
jas.  The  areas  lying  between  the  Great  Dividing 
nge  and  the  coast  have  been  generously  treated,  but 
ther  inland  the  rains  have  been  patchy,  and,  except 
isolated  patches,  not  greatly  beneficial.  The  best 
ns  fell  on  the  north-east  corner  of  New  South  Wales, 
d  the  position  there  has  rapidly  changed,  and  at 
;  moment  is  considered  quite  satisfactory  to  set- 
rs.  The  coastal  lands  towards  the  south  of  the 
ne  State  also  benefited  greatly;  but  throughout  the 
rerina  and  on  the  western  plains  the  fall  was  light 
1  patchy.  In  Victoria  fair  rains  fell  on  tne  coastal 
e  of  the  Dividing  Range;  but  in  the  Mallee,  Wim- 
ira,  and  the  central  and  northern  areas  not  nearly 
ficient  for  farmers'  wants  was  reported.  At  the 
le  of  writing,  reports  mention  further  rains,  which, 
is  trusted,  will  be  heavy  enough  to  give  the  extremely 
or  crops  a  chance  to  come  on.  In  South  Australia 
B  rains  have  been  light  and  insufficient.  Western 
istralia  reports  widespread,  heavy  rains.      Practically 


^^CEN/^ 


ASSURANCE  CO 


LIMITED. 


Fire  Losses  Paid  Exceed  £23,000,000. 
Premium  Income  Exceeds  £1,100,000. 


CTORIAH  BRANCH :  60  MARKET  ST,  MELBOURNE. 


ROBERT  W.  UABTIN,  lUnager. 


no  rain  of  note  has  fallen  during  the  month  over  the 
greater  part  of  Queensland. 

Prospects  favour  a  short  wool  clip.  Happily  the 
strike  of  shearers  has  been  declared  off,  after  daring 
acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  strikers,  and  shearing 
is  now  in  full  swing.  From  Queensland  and  the 
western  parts  of  New  South  Wales  the  reports  are 
of  a  deplorable  character.  Notwithstanding  hea^;y 
artificial  feeding,  millions  of  sheep  have  been  lost  in 
the  last  six  months,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flocks  have  been  too  weak  to  muster. 
A  decline  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
sheep  shorn  is  expected  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  but  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  "  dead  wool "  picked  from  the  carcases  of  the 
starved  flocks.  In  Victoria  the  clip  will  be  reduced 
considerably,  and  the  same  applies  to  South  Australia. 
A  decrease  of  about  150,000  to  200,000  bales,  say  equal 
to  £2,000,000  to  £2,500,000  in  value,  will  probably  be 
noted  in  the  cun-ent  season's  shipments.  Some  sur- 
prise has  been  expressed  that  the  loss  will  not  be 
greater,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  tue  true  effect 
of  the  drought  on  the  wool  clip  wall  not  be  noticeable 
till  1903,  for  the  heaviest  loss  this  year  has  been  in 
the  lambs.  Generally,  the  clip  for  the  current  season 
will  be  light  in  character,  poorly  grown,  and  irregular. 
Lambs'  wool  will  be  scarce.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  a  rise  in  wool  values  can  be  prevented,  but  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  advance  will  be  more  no- 
ticeable in  1903  than  this  year. 

Regarding  cereal  prospects,  these  are  indeed  unsatis- 
factory. The  crops  now  (middle  of  September)  are 
no  farther  advanced  than  they  usually  are  at,  ^y, 
the  end  of  May  in  a  normal  year;  but  to  say  that 
they  are  absolutely  lost  would  be  foolish.  Wq-  may 
have  a  phenomenally  wet  and  very  late  season  from  now 
onwards,  and  rapid  improvement  would  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Harvesting  in  South  Australia  com- 
mences in  October,  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
in  November;  but,  if  last  year's  experience  were  re- 
peated, and  the  harvest  were  delayed  till  December, 
with  favourable  weather  in  the  interim,  fair  wheat  crops 
might  be  obtained.  The  recuperative  qualities  of  oats 
and  barley  are  not  so  great,  and  anything  more  than 
a  small  yield  of  those  cereals  cannot  be  expected.  Hay 
will  also  be  a  small  crop,  for  though  grain  may  develop 
quickly,  the  growth  of  straw,  owing  to  the  bad  weather 
up  to  date,  must  be  small.  At  the  best,  fair  crops 
are  the  merest  possibility.  Prospects  at  present  favour 
very  short  cereal  production  in  Australasia  for  1902-03. 

The  dairying  industry  has  suffered,  along  with  cereal 
and  wool  growing.  Dairy  herds  have  been  seriously  re- 
duced, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  feed  in  many  districts, 
and  the  yield  of  milk  has  been  much  curtailed.  Phe- 
nomenally high  prices  nave  more  than  made  up  for  the 
reduction,  however,  in  the  aggregate;  but,  with  smaller 
herds,  and  the  certain  return  at  an  early  date  to  nor- 
mal prices,  dairymen  m  these  States  must  feel  some 
loss.  Prospects  jippear  to  indicate  that  butter  exports 
to  the  United  Kmgdom  will  not  commence  until 
October.  In  1900  they  started  in  July,  m  1901  in  Sep- 
tember, while  this  year  they  will  be  still  later,  and 
probably  much  reduced. 

As  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  the  drought,  the 
highest  prices  touched  for  produce,  so  far  this  season, 
are  appended.      Fat  bullocks  'to    £30,  sheep   to   558.» 
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back-fatter  pigs  to  £12  5s.,  butler  to  Is.  8Jd., 
wheat  to  4s.  9d.,  oats  to  3s.  6d.,  bran  to  Is.  8d.,  pollard 
to  Is.  8d.,  chaff  to  £8,  hay  to  £7  5s.,  barley  to  4s.  9d., 
maize  to  5s.  9d.,  and  peas  to  4s.  9d. 

Gold  Yields. 

One  industry  which  appears  to  be  recovering  in  spite 
of  adverse  conditions  is  gold-mining.  The  yields  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  compare  thus: — 


THS 


Western  Australia . .     . . 

Victoria       

Queensland        

New  South  Wales..     .. 

Tasmania      and      South 

Australia 


1901. 

Crude  Oz. 

1,180,184 
501,919 
523,896 
171,100 

54,310 


Total 2,431,409 


1902. 
Crude  Oz. 
1,427,951 
551,051 
533,028 
190,013 

45,607 

2,747,650 


The  increase  shown  is  316,241  oz.,  and  from  all  reports 
a  steady  advance  in  the  output  is  to  be  expected.  Pro- 
bably the  gold  yield  for  1902  will  exceed  any  of  Aus- 
tralia's previous  records. 

The  New  Zealand  gold  yield  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year  is  set  down  at  301,460  oz.^  or 
21,970  oz.  more  than  for  a  similar  period  in  1901.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  freely  that  a  considerable  advance 
in  New  Zealand's  mineral  production  will  take  place 
in  1902  and  1903. 

Trade. 

In  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  foregoing  there 
are  few  who  would  be  optimistic  enough  to  hope  for 
increasing  trade.  It  is  satisfactory  enough  for  the 
many  to  find  that,  except  in  parts  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland,  it  is  sound.  In  our  opinion  it  is  likely 
to  continue  so  over  the  best  part  of  the  States.  We 
see  no  reason  to  cry  stinking  fish  as  far  as  Australasia's 
financial  and  commercial  position  is  concerned.  True, 
this  view  does  not  agree  with  that  of  some  weak,  flabby, 
hopeless  individuals,  who  appear  to  think  their  duty 
to  the  country  lies  in  crying  it  do^^^l.  Trade  has  cer- 
tainly been  curtailed,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
That  it  will  be  still  further  curtailed  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  But  that,  in  itself,  is  not  of 
necessity  a  bad  sign.  Any  decrease  will  be  only  tem- 
porary, and,  with  care  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
economical  government,  there  need  be  no  fear  for 
the  future. 


Interestingf  Figures. 


The  "Australasian  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Year 
Book"  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  last  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  figures,  compiled  by  the 
author,  Mr.  R.  L.  Nash.  From  the  last  and  previous 
issues  of  this  work  we  compile  the  following:  — 

INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS  ON  AUSTRALASIAN 
SECURITIES. 


Government  and  cor- 
poration debts     . . 

Companies      (other 
than  mining) 

Mining  companies. . 


1898-9. 

£ 


1900. 
£ 


1901-1902. 
£ 


9,681,000  ..  10,207,000  ..  11,130,000 


5,607,000 
3,325,000 


6,080,000 
5,339,000 


Recorded    payments  18,613,000  ..  21,626,000  . 
Private      companies 
at  5  per  cent.     ..       600,000  ..       490,000  . 


Total       19,213,000  ..  22,116,000  . 

Capital  paid  up      ..522,596,000  ..529,433,000  . 

Average    return    on 
capital 3.7  p.c.     . .     4.2  p.c.     . 

Thus,  though  drought  is  causing  much  loss  and  trade 
is  contracted,  we  find  that  there  is  a  reduction  of  only 


6,518.000 
3,712,000 

21,360,000 

546,000 

21,906,000 
541,424,000 

4.05  p.c. 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 


INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITID. 


Insurance. 


nRE 

ACCIDENT  . 
■  M  PLOVER'S 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE. 

PLATE-QLASS 
BREAKAGE     . 

MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street, 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  Ka 

WM.  L.  ilAOK, 

Mahasw 


MUTUAL    PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1849. 

For  Life  Assurance  on    the    riutual  Principle. 
Annuities  and  Hndowments  for  Children. 


With  Offices  in  all  the  Australian  States 
and  in  New  Zealand. 

VICTORIA:  459  Collins-st..  Melbourne. 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Custom  House  Quay.  Wellington. 

QUEENSLAND:    Queen-st.,  Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  23  King  William-st..  Adelaide. 

TASMANIA:   Elizabeth  and  Collins  Sts.,  Hobart. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA:  St.  George's  Terrace.  Perth, 


AccsjiTiuiated  Funds 
Annual   Income  - 


£17,864,614. 
£2,432,482. 


The  Oldest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  Auatralasia,  and  (be  largest 
and  most  liberal  in  the  British  Empire. 

EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 

Amount  of  cash  surplus  divided  among  the  Members  for  the 
single  year,  1901,  was  £638,725 ;  yielding  EeTersionary  Bonuses  of 
about  £1,000,000. 

Geneeal  Manaqbe  and  Aotuaby:  E.  TEEOE,  F.I. A.,  P.F.A.,  FJ3J9. 
EOBEBT  B.  CAMERON,  Skcuetaey. 

Head  Office-,  ef   PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY. 
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PRINCIPAL    BRANCH    OFFICES. 

EW  SOUTH  WALES:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Moore  and 
Ceistlereagh  Streets,  Sydney. 

[CTORIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

QEENSLAND:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Queen  Street, 
Brisbane. 

)UTH  AUSTRALIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  King  Wil- 
liam Street,  Adelaide. 

EW  ZEALAND:  Citizens'  Chambers,  Custom  House 
Quay,  Wellington. 

ESTERN  AUSTRALIA:  Hay  &  Barrack  Sts.,  Perth. 

^SMANIA:  Liverpool  and  Murray  Streets,  Hobart. 

STTED  KINGDOM:  Citizens'  House,  24  and  25  King 
William  Street,  London,  E.C. 
And  at  DUBLIN,  LIVERPOOL  and  MANCHESTEB. 


HAS  MONEY  TO  LEND  on  security  Of 
iehold  City  or  Buburban  Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms.  Agri- 
tural  and  Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  G.P.  and  C.L.)  or  Gcyern- 
nt  Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian  States  or  New  Zealand, 

;  the  Lowest  Current  Rates  of  tnterest. 


Loans  may  be  arranged  for  a  fixed  term  or  repayable  by 
talmente,  without  notice  or  payment  of  any  fine. 


Insurance  Company  Ltd. 


FIRE    INSURADiCES 

AT 

LOWEST    RATES. 


Policies  cover  all  lossee 
by  Bush  Firet,  Lightning 
and  Gas  Explosion,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary 
risk  from  Fire. 


A  Cash  Bonus  paid  to 
Policy  Holders  each  year. 
£141,682  has  been 
divided  in  Cash  Bonuses 
during  the  last  Eighteen 
years. 


I«ad  Offices  :  The  Freehold  Property  of  the  Company 
120    PITT    STREET,    SYDNEY. 
KELSO   KINO,  Manager- 


Melbourne   OfRce:    9    QUEEN    STREET. 

DlRJtCTdRS  : 

RANDAL  J.  ALCOCK,  Esq.,  J.P. 
JAMES  M.  GILLESPIE,  Esq. 

M.  T.  SADLEB,  Rkbidkit  SsoBtrrAKT. 


£266,000  on  the  interest  and  dividends  paid  on  Aus- 
tralasian securities,  exclusive  of  private  companies. 
The  falling  off  in  mining  dividends  was  £1,627,000, 
while  companies  other  than  mining  showed  an  advance 
of  £438,000  on  the  year,  and  £911,000  as  compared 
with  1898-99.  The  figures  are  very  satisfactory  when 
existing  conditions  are  considered. 

Government  Loans* 

Very  great  care  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  various 
State  Governments  to  prevent  any  clashing  in  the  Lon- 
don money  market.  In  September  and  October  last  year 
there  was  an  unseemly  scramble  to  borrow  in  London, 
and  one  Agent-General  went  so  far  as  to  cable  his  Go- 
vernment that  he  had  outwitted  another  State  in  the 
race  for  first  application.  This  year  again  there  pro- 
mise to  be  further  heavy  borrowings  about  October, 
on  the  part  of  three  of  the  States  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  unless  some  arrangement  is  come  to  regard- 
ing the  dates  of  application,  we  will  have  the  issues 
overlapping,  and  their  success  endangered.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  all  the  cry  for  reform,  a  policy  free  from 
borrowing  appears  unattainable.  All  the  Australian 
States  are  forced  no  borrow,  because  they  are  hard  up; 
but  New  Zealand  appears  to  be  borrowing  mainly  for 
the  pleasure  of  spending,  and  we  cannot  help  remarking 
that  the  increase  in  her  debt  is  not  at  all  justified  by 
the  results  obtained  from  her  rapidly  expanding  loan 
and  general  expenditure. 

Victoria  will  want  £1,500,000  during  the  next  fifteen 
months,  inasmuch  as  in  September  next  arrangements 
will  have  to  be  made  for  the  conversion  of  £5,457,000 
4  and  4i  per  cents,  falling  due  in  London  on  January  1, 
1904.  It  is  probable  that  the  Treasurer  will  elect  to 
borrow  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  year 
between  his  applications  to  the  Home  market.  It  is 
understood  that  £1,000,000  will  be  raised  in  London, 
and,  say,  £.500,000  locally,  the  former  at  an  early  date, 
but  the  latter  in,  say,  March  or  April  next.  This 
amount,  with  reduced  general  expenditure,  should 
serve  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  Government. 

Queensland's  Treasurer  announces  that  her  loan  wants 
will  be  £2,000,000,  part  to  be  raised  locally,  and  part 
in  London.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Queensland 
is  the  only  State  fully  availing  itself  of  local  funds,  for 
it  offers  its  issues  in  the  four  leading  capitals  of  the 
Commonwealth,  whereas  no  facilities  are  offered  bj' 
other  States  for  inter-State  investors. 

South  Australia  proposes  to  issue  Treasury  bills  to 
cover  her  deficit,  and  in  addition,  may  make  a  further 
loan  for  general  public  works. 

New  South  Wales  is  generally  in  want  of  funds,  and 
tliough  there  has  been  no  talk  of  a  further  new  issue, 
the  position  of  the  finances  is  such  that  a  new  an- 
nouncement of  a  local  loan  would  not  surprise  anyone 
conversant  with  the  present  Government's  methods. 

New  Zealand  has  obtained  authority  to  borrow 
£1,750,000,  of  which  £1,000,000  will  be  offered  in  Lon- 
don at  an  early  date. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Loan* 

The  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
applied  for  a  loan  of  £400,000  on  the  local  market 
during  the  month,  but  met  with  scant  success;  £149,850 
was  offered  by  the  public  and  the  brokers,  and  £200,000 
additional  was  underwritten  by  the  Board's  bankers, 
for  a  consideration.  The  balance  of  £50,150  was  un- 
subscribed.    The  result  compares  thus: — 


3J  PER  CENT.  ISSUES. 


Te- 


Ave- 


Actual 


nure.      rage 

Interest. 

Amount. 

Years,    price. 

Per  cent. 

Feb., 

1900  .. 

..    £250,000 

35     £99    9 

0 

£3  10    8 

f£: 

1900  .. 

. .       350,000 

33       99    2 

0 

3  10  lOi 

1901   .. 

. .       300,000 

35       99    4 

7 

3  10    9 

Sept., 

1901   .. 

. .       400,000 

35       99    1 

2i 

3  10  11 

Sept., 

1902   .. 

. .      400,000 

38       98  10 

3 

3  11    5 
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The  public  support  to  the  Board's  loans  is  becoming 
limited,  as  the  following  comparison  shows: — 

Loans  Public 

In  Offered.         Tenders. 

1900 £600,000        £1,641,860 

1901 700,000         *1,098,090 

1902 400,000  *%9,850 

•Includes   £200,000  from  Board's  bankers. 
**Includes  £200,000  from  bankers. 

Unfortunately  the  issue  did  not  pass  off  without 
trouble.  Some  brokers  alleged  that  they  were  ap- 
proached by  an  official  of  the  Board  and  asked  to  sup- 
port the  issue,  while  the  chairman  of  the  Board  alleges 
that  no  one  with  authority  did  any  such  thing.  Whether 
any  responsible  official  without  authority  approached 
the  brokers  has  not  been  acknowledged.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  Board  hand  over  its  borrowing  to  its 
bankers  in  the  future,  who,  in  turn,  could  arrange  for 
underwriting  with  the  brokers.  The  latter  certainly 
seem  to  have  been  attempting  to  gain  complete  con- 
trol of  the  issue  of  the  Board's  loans. 

The  Bank  of  Australasia* 

This  splendid  institution  presents  another  very  satis- 
factory balance-sheet  (just  available  in  London)  for  the 
half-year  ended  April  last.  The  results  compare  as 
follows: — 

Net  Dividend.  Written         To 

pront.  Per  ct.        off.         reserve. 

Apr.,  1898    ..     ..     £48,547  6        £10,000              — 

Oct.,    1898    ..     ..        54.148  6             5,000              — 

Apr.,  1899    ..    ..        56,312  7              —           £10,000 

Oct.,    1899    ..     ..      119,870  8           20,000           35,000 

Apr.,  1900    ..     ..       148,418  9           20,000           40,000 

Oct.,    1900    ..     ..       151,465  10           20,000           50,000 

Apr.,  1901    . .     . .       145,159  10           35,000           30,000 

Oct.,    1901    ..     ..      140,077  10           40,000           20,000 

Apr.,  1902    ..     ..       144,470  11            16,000           40,000 

The  Bank  of  Australasia's  court  of  directors  have  in- 
creased the  dividend  on  this  occasion  to  11  per  cent., 
or  £2  4s.  per  share  per  half  year.  The  progress  made 
in  the  last  ten  years  is  shown  by  the  following  com- 
parison:— 

To  reserves, 

Net  Paid  in  writing 

Five  years  to^  profits.        dividends,     down,  etc. 

Apr.,    1897    ..    ..        £504,354  £496,000  £8,534 

Apr.,    1902    ..     ..         1.048,906  656,000  392,906 

The  manner  in  which  the  profits  have  been  apportioned 
shows  that  the  management  intend  to  take  no  risks. 
Profits  have  more  than  doubled,  but  less  than  a  third 
of  the  increase  has  gone  to  shareholders.  With  the 
reserve  fund  standing  over  £1,000,000,  and  premises 
and  other  assets  written  down  to  bedrock,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  against  the  dividend 
rising  to  12J  per  cent,  at  an  early  date. 

Thp:  Union  Bank  of  Australia. 

The  full  accounts  of  this  concern  have  been  made 
available  since  our  last  monthly  article.  Generally 
they  show  substantial  improvement.  The  profit  for  the 
six  months  ended  February  last  was  £96,714,  and,  with 
the  amount  brought  forward,  a  balance  of  £121,213 
was  available  for  distribution.  The  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  absorbed  £60,000;  the  sum  of  £25,000  was  added 
to  reserve,  raising  it  to  £900,000,  all  in  British  Govern- 
ment securities,  especially   earmarked  for  reserve   pur- 
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OSes,  and    £36,213  carried  forward 
le  accounts  is  appended:— 


A  comparison  of      It  carries  the  following  options:- 


lapital 
leserve  fund 
Jontingency 
fund  . .  . . 
Totea    ..  •• 
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£203        £180 
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603,426 
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601,603 
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203,459 

92,002 
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601,011 

128,670 

203,130 

86.628 

8 


593.74* 

128,188 

217,785 

96,714 

8 


Without  doubt  the  Union's  management  is  one  of  the 
most  cautious  in  existence.  The  care  taken  durmg  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  fully  rewarded  by  the  present 
excellent  position  of  the  bank..  With  fu^  provision 
made  for  all  possible  shrinkages  m  assets,  with  the  re- 
S^e  fund  entirely  in  British  Government  securities, 
and  with  the  profits  at  a  very  high  level  there  is  no^ 
thing  to  prevent  an  increase  m  the  dividend  for  the 
August  half  year  to  9  per  cent.-a  fact  which  share- 
holders should  remember. 

The  general  prosperity  of  the  Australian  banks  at 
the  present  time  should  be  a  quite  sufficient  answer  to 
the  too  gloomy  critics  on  the  financial  position  ot  tnis 
continent. 

Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

An  English  life  assurance  company,  the  British  Em- 
pire Mutual,  has  brought  out  an  attractive  table,  on 
the  limited  payments  principle,  wherein  the  pre- 
mium is  reduced  after  a  term  of  years.  The  following 
is  an  example  for  a  --erson  age  30:— 

Whole   Life   Policy. 
Premiums  Limited  to  20  Payments.-Without  Bonus. 

Total  pre- 
miums paid. 
£370    0    0 


Annual 
premium. 

For  first  10  years £37    0    0 

For  next  5  years  (showing  a  50 

per  cent,  reduction) la  11)    u 

For    last    5    years    (showing    a      „ 

further  50  per  cent,  reduction)     9    .')    0 


l".?t»  mtle  heavier  p^mium  for  a  term  of  ten  years 

E»W1o''o^S  ^^  grX^tSr 

five  years.  ».»»** 

The  New  Zealand  Government  will  not  P^oe^ed  /^^^^ 

was  unsound.         ^^        »        «       »        ♦ 

The  London  insurance  Journals  to  hand  s^ea^m  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  annual  ^fPf^t  ^L^^^^eetSe  in  Syd- 

rt.eT2i.;'-£/:^'||H2^ifl?B?o'°sta'i 

of  its  financial  position  '»J°"*«,iJf4'';ear  Uneslea 
.etuar  al  ""^o'lty,  and  ea<*  snceeedmg  3^       ^^,  ^^j;. 

?rL't  iSpn5i,2S3o'J°fo'\h^  SaSUt 

Other  similar  "^^ertaking  at  the  same  age-  ^^^ 

the  more  ^«\7°S j£^"p'orufation  a^d  the  con- 
S^tflimitS^phet  o^^^^  oVrations  ere  it  entered 
this  country  a  year  ago. 

»        »        *        •        * 
mi.      TT^;^^  <;S    no's  new  steamer  Aparima,  bound 

that  the  coal  had  tauen  nre  ?"   "       ,        -^  fg^nd 

£.508  15    0      Water  and  steam  were  poured  into  it,  out  ix 
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that  the  bulkhead  between  the  bunker  and  the  No.  2 
hold  was  red-hot,  and  the  cargo  in  the  latter  on  fire. 
Efforts  to  subdue  the  flames  being  unavailing,  the 
vessel  was  put  back  for  Albany,  and  pumps  were  set 
to  work  to  flood  the  holds.  The  fire  was  not  got  under 
until  some  14  feet  of  water  was  poured  into  her,  and  she 
settled  down  in  the  harbour  on  a  soft  bottom.  The 
cargo,  consisting  of  jute,  rice,  tea  and  spices,  was  very 
heavily  damaged,  as  was  the  vessel  itself.  The  steamer 
subsequently  left  for  New  Zealand.  Within  a  few  days 
afterwards  the  same  company's  steamer  Sealda,  also  a 
new  ship,  put  into  Fremantle  with  a  fire  on  board  in 
her  coal  bunkers.  The  cargo,  however,  was  not  large. 
Both  vessels  were  using  Bengal  coal. 
*       »        *        *        » 

Upholders  of  State  life  assurance  schemes  would  do 
well  to  study  the  following  comparison  between  the 
actual  results  derived  by  a  policy  holder  in  the  New 
Zetland  Government  Life  Insurance  Department  and 
the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  which  we 
extract  from  the  "Mutual  Provident  Messenger": — 

The  particulars  of  the  A.M.P.  policy  are: — 

Policy  No.  31,326,  effected  Sept.,  1872,  for  £1,500    0  (1 

Annual  premium 57    0  0 

Total  claim  paid  at  death 2,898  14  0 

Total  premiums  paid  in  30  years 1,710    0  0 

Excess  of  claim  over  premiums  paid..    ..     £1,188  14    0 


The  particulars  of  the  policy  effected  with  the  New 
Zealand  office  are: — 

Policy  No.  724,  effected  Sept.,  1871,  for  . .  £2,000    0  0 

Annual  premium 61  16  8 

Total  claim  paid  at  death 2,705  11  0 

Total  premiums  paid  in  31  years     1,916  16  8 

Excess  of  claim  over  premiums  paid    ....  £788  14  4 


The  member  had  thus  paid  to  the  A.M.P.  Society  £206 
16s.  8d.  less  than  he  did  to  the  New  Zealand  Depart- 
ment, and  his  representatives  received  £193  3s.  more 
than  they  did  from  the  Department. 

The  Atlas  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  notify  that 
they  have  vacated  their  temporary  premises  at  No.  56 
Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  and  have  resumed  occupation 
of  their  offices  at  Atlas  Buildings,  406  Collins  Street. 
•       *       »       »        » 

The  "Post  Magazine"  (London),  in  a  recent  issue, 
brings  under  notice  the  capabilities  and  possibilities  of 
a  new  material  brought  out  by  a  manufacturer  of  fire- 
resisting  materials.  It  is  a  light  concrete  partition, 
about  4  inches  thick,  formed  of  hollow  blocks,  so  that 


when  erected  in  position  each  course  of  these  blocks 
forms  a  continuous  horizontal  tube,  6  inches  by  IJ 
inch;  and  the  suggestion  is  that  these  tubes  could  be 
easily  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  water 
round  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  partition,  and  so 
would  constitute  a  perfect  water  jacket,  as  the  water 
would  rapidly  percolate  through  to  and  spread  over 
the  surface,  and  so  act  as  an  immediate  check  to  the 
spread  of  fire.  The  means  of  admitting  and  controlling 
the  supplj^  of  water  could  be  very  simply  arranged,  and 
the  flooding  of  the  walls  would  only  be  the  matter  of  a 
few  moments.  For  such  position  as  wells  of  staircases, 
lifts,  lining  of  party  walls,  as  well  as  partitions  between 
work-rooms,  etc.,  a  system  of  this  sort  has  much  to  re- 
commend it,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  test  the 
value  of  the  suggestion  by  some  practical  experiment. 

*  »        »        *        » 

A  fire,  involving  a  loss  of  £120,000,  occurred  on  the 
19th  ult.  at  the  warehouse  of  Dyer  and  Dyer,  colonial 
merchants,  17  Aldermanbury,  London. 

***** 

The  manager  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  the 
.mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  has  re- 
ceived a  cable  from  the  head  office  of  the  company 
stating  that  as  the  extra  mortality  experienced  by 
reason  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  has  been  so  much 
lighter  than  was  expected,  a  refund  will  be  made  of 
one-fifth  of  all  extra  premiums  paid  to  the  company  on 
that  account. — "Insurance  Record"    (London). 

*  »        »        ♦       » 

Owing  to  his  lengthened  absence  in  England  on  busi- 
ness, Mr.  John  Cooke  has  resigned  his  seat  as  a  director 
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of  the  "Victorian  branch  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provi- 
dent Society.  The  Hon.  T.  H.  Payne,  M.L.C.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  vacant  position. 

»        *        «        *        » 

American  fire  insurance  business  has  been  noto- 
riously unprofitable  during  recent  years,  but,  even  over 
a  long  tenn  of  years,  a  great  number  of  companies  have 
failed  to  make  sufficient  profits  to  warrant  their  con- 
tinuance. Out  of  over  100  fire  companies  transacting 
business  in  New  York  thirty  years  ago,  only  23  survive. 
During  that  term  70  new  companies  have  been  formed, 
of  which  number  only  one-third  are  in  existence  to- 
day. 

***** 

Captain  Christopher  Spinks.  master  of  the  Union  S.S. 
Co.'s  steamer  Mokoia.  has  been  appointed  surveyor  to 
the  Marine   Underwriters'   Association   of  New   South 


Wales.    He  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Union  Com- 
pany since  1883. 

»        »        <        »        » 

The  old-established  British  company,  the  Union  As- 
surance Society  of  London,  is  about"  to  open  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  chief  office  for  the  Commonwealth  will  be 
in  Melbourne,  and  the  management  has  been  conferred 
on  Mr.  Alan  H.  Russel,  at  present  local  manager  for 
Victoria  of  the  Palatine  Insurance  Company.  The 
"  Union  "  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
was  established  in  1714,  since  then  it  has  amassed  large 
assets,  and  is  in  a  very  strong  financial  position. 


The  combined  assets  of  the  Ufe  assurance  societies 
doing  business  in  New  York  totals  1,879,624,.564  dollars, 
nearly   £400,000,000  sterling. 


Physical  Culture  for  Women. 

Eugen  Sandow,  who  claims  to  be  the  most  perfectly 
made  man  in  the  world,  writes  on  the  above  subject  in 
the  September  number  of  "  The  New  Idea,"  a 
journal  we  heartily  advise  our  lady  readers  to  buy.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  physical  culture  necessary 
for  a  woman?"  he  says: 

"  Undoubtedly,  because  a  woman  is  just  the  same  as 
a  man.  Her  general  anatomy  is  the  same  as  that  of 
man,  and  why  should  she  not  be  just  as  strong  and  as 
healthy?" 

"At  what  age  should  women  commence   exercises?" 

"As  in  the  case  of  men,  at  about  the  age  of  seven, 
and  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  persons  are 
connected  with  a  school  of  physical  culture,  for  then 
the  exercises  are  carried  on  more  thoroughly." 

"  Does  not  physical  culture  spoil  the  soft  curves  of  a 
woman's  form,  and  tend  to  make  her  masculine?" 

"  Certainly  not.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  taking 
on  muscle  to  the  point  of  deformity,  for  the  feminine 
construction  of  the  anatomy  does  not  admit  of  it.  The 
muscles  in  a  woman  are  long  and  tensile,  the  opposite 
to  man's,  which  are  short,  and  inclined  to  ridges  and 
knots.  Great  strength  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
beauty  in  woman,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  muscles  do 
not  take  the  masculine  form  of  masses,  but  distribute 
their  increase  over  their  full  length,  becoming  firm, 
close-knit,  and  rounded,  a  fatty  layer  of  tissue  inter- 
vening between  them  and  the  surface  skin,  giving  that 
beautiful  evenness  of  outline  and  the  symiaetry  which 
we  see  in  the  highest  classic  types.  More  than  that, 
with  exercise  the  lungs  are  made  free,  the  blood  becomes 
properly  oxygenated,  and  a  better  digestion  waits  on  ap- 
petite, and  health  on  both.  By  means  of  exercise  the 
muscles  can  be  made  to  mould  the  bones — that  is,  it 
tends  to  throw  the  shoulders  back,  and  keep  the  back 
hollow.  Women  will  not  keep  their  backs  hollow.  In 
my  schools  the  principal  thing  I  teach  is  deportment, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  to  see  a  woman 
walk  properly — and  I  haven't  noticed  that  here  yet." 

"At  what  time  of  the  day  should  women  exercise?" 

"  They  have  to  suit  themselves.  Some  people  sleep 
well  after  exercise,  and  some  don't.  So  I  advise  them 
to  settle  the  time  for  taking  exercises  themselves.  I 
prefer  the  morning,  before  taking  my  bath.    A  cold 


bath  immediately  after  the  exercises  is  very  necessary. 
It  beautifies  the  skin  and  makes  it  soft  and  smooth." 

We  congratulate  the  Editor  of  the  new  and  clever 
woman's  home  journal  for  having  secured  such  an  in- 
teresting article  from  such  an  authority  as  Sandow. 


Dr.  Torrey  on  Australian  Women. 

In  a  very  interesting  article  in  Uie  September  issue 
of  "  The  New  Idea  "—a  journal  which  promises  to 
become  tJie  woman's  journal  of  Australasia— Dr.  Torrey, 
the  world-famed  evangelist,  talks  on  Australian  women. 
When  asked,  "  How  do  our  Australian  women  compare 
with  American  in  personal  appearance?"  he  saj's: 

"  I  have  noticed  a  very  large  number  of  beautilul 
women  in  Australia.  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
this  the  first  few  weeks  I  was  in  Melbourne,  and  I  have 
found  that  it  is  the  same  in  the  other  large  cities  I 
have  been  in — Hobart  and  Sydney,  for  instance.  I  have 
also  come  across  some  women  with  remarkably  strong 
faces. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  women  take  as  pro- 
minent a  part  in  public  work  as  they  do  with  us,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  diflicult  for  one  who  has  been  here 
for  so  short  a  time  to  judge.  With  us,  if  a  woman 
has  got  anything  to  say,  she  says  it  with  perfect  freedom 
at  once.  An  American  woman,  if  she  has  anytEng 
to  say  in  a  meeting,  will  stand  up  and  say  it  just  as 
readily  as  a  man;  but  out  here  I  have  noticed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
women  making  the  smallest  speech  in  public.  Yet  I 
think  Australian  women  are  independent  and  go-ahead. 
I  have  met  quite  a  number  of  women  who  were  great 
readers,  and  many  who  were  sceptically  inclined;  but 
the  scepticism  has  been  of  a  very  intelligent  order,  and 
they  all,  so  far  as  I  remember,  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  open  to  conviction." 


"  Woord  en  Beeld  "  contains  an  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  exhibition  of  ancient  art — pictures,  clocks, 
plate,  etc. — at  Deventer;  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  the 
career  of  J.  C.  van  Marken,  well  known  in  industrial 
circles,  a  story,  music,  and  pictures. 
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A  complete  library  for  the  children,  of  the 
best  nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales,  fab'.es,  stories 
of  travel,  etc.,  that  have  ever  been  written  for 
the  little  ones,  illustrated  with  2,000  drawings. 
Each  set  consists  of  1,500  pages,  in  24  books, 
bound  in  12  volumes,  printed  on  stout  paper, 
with  stiff  cloth  covers,  and  enclosed  in  a  strong, 
handsome,  cloth-covered  cabinet. 

No  greater  happiness  could   be   granted   to 

your  little  ones  than  an  introduction  to  these 

"  characters,  and  the  host  of  queer  animals — to 

eay  nothing  of  giants,  fairies,  and  other  quaint 

folk — that  people  this  child's  fairy-land. 


And  no  other  children's  library  supplies  the 
means  as  effectively  as  a  Box  of  Books  for  the 
Bairns.  Children's  literature  of  every  land  has 
teen  laid  under  contribution.  Every  page  is 
illustrated,  and  the  drawings  throughout,  num- 
bering over  2,000,  are  original,  and  executed 
solely  for  this  series  by  the  well-known  chil- 
dren's artists.  Miss  Gertrude  Bradley  and  Mr. 
Brinsley  Le  Fanu. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  in  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  a  set  far  the  little  Grand  Duchess, 
wrires'  'I  am  enchanted  with  the  admirable 
pictures." 
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QV)OBUR"  is  just  pure    lea— the  leaf  of  the  true  tea  plant -Every 
\\^  Leaf  a  good  one  and  properly  cured.      According  to  age» 

i— :::=:=:=0  quality  of  extract  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  we  class  the 
Leaves  into  four  distincit  Grades,  viz.,  "Special,"  "No  t/*  "No.  2,"  and 
"  No.  3,".  Each  packet  or  tin  is  marked  on  the  top  to  distinguish  the  grade 
of  leaf  it  contains— the  month  in  which  it  has  been  packed  is  also  stated— 
and  the  fresher  it  is  the  better  it  is.  If  your  grocer  does  not  siock  the 
particular  grade  you  want,  ask  him  to  get  it  for  you.  Thousands  drink  it 
and  like  it — We  believe  you  will  like  it  too. 

THE     "ROBUR"    TEA    CO. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  reviews. 


